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P R E F A C J: . 


The Grammar now offered to the public was bcuun 
in India many years ago; but its prugre: 


was so ri'- 


tarded bv illness, press of official worly and othci 
causes, that on my return to England about eiglittvu 
months ago, scarcclv a third of it wa'^ in a tui'iii rcad\ 

for the press. 

It owes its origin to certain Indian friend'. aIio'C 
arguments, backed by the results ol my nwn leading 
and observation, led me to cuiiclude—(1) tlial. much as 
had been achieved in the field of Erdii (iraiiiinar by 
Europeans (and especially by I'niglisliincii ), that field had 
not been so thoroughly worked but that a great deal 
more might be won^from it; (2) that no small pcirticn 
of the work which had been done was of a kind that 
afforded room for "improvement. 

In justification of the first of these opinion-^, I would 
refer my readers to the large quantify of what is be¬ 
lieved to be absolutelv new matter that is to be luiiii'l 
in almost every part of this work, and especially in the 
sections which treat of—(I) gender; (2) numeral'; {■'> 
Persian and Arabic constructions; (4) causal verbs; (oj 
compound verbs; (G) particles; (Tj derivation of words ; 
and in almost every chapter of the Syntax, In support 
of the second, I Avould point to the sections whicli treat 
of the construction—(Ij of verbs and adjectives in con¬ 
nection with the broken plurals of the Aralu’c; (2) ut 
nominal and frequentative verbs; (3) of the acciisativo 




PREPACE. 


VI 


: ! -i) Oi 


;if prodicative adjectives in construction "^th 


factitive verl> ; (5') of the participles; and also to the 
sections vhi‘:h notice the different uses of the frag- 
inentarv verbs hai and tha. and the tenses of the sub- 

4 

juncciv;- mood. In respect of some of these, the views 
rv -.u'.ided are so directly opposed to those maintained 
bv precedins: grammarians, that I have felt constrained 

^ ^ ^ m • r\ 


eonsclou' 


upport them by foot-notes, remarks, citations from 
native grammars, and the opinions of native scholars, 
and thus the work has to some extent assumed a 
piilemical character, for which I consider that some 
apolony is due. This I offer the more readily, as I am 

of beincT actuated by no moti\e beyond the 
simple d'csirc to establish what, supported by the best 
native authorities. I hold to be correct views of the 
constructions in cpiestiou. 

Besides the additions and changes referred to above, 
I may also. I believe, claim to have succeeded in re¬ 
ducing to rule some constructions which have hitherto 
bc.n regarded as arbitrary. And here I may be per- 
mitte'l to ubservc' that there is little in the structure 
of ridfi of tlie loose and arbitrary character which some 

.. on the grammar of the language impute 

It may be difficult to discover the rules for 
certain constj-uctions ; and. in many instances, native 
- lirhii'. ne duubt. are unable to assign a satisfactory 
rcasmr fm the Arms tlmy u=e; but it is surely mcon- 
>,,pmut to cmiolude ifmn these tacts that rules in such 

Ci'Cs '.-anuot be discuvered, and that natiie 
canii.v be Trusted to compo:re correctly in their own 
t.'imue. Tliut ••writ'i' arc guided by usage rather 
than bv lule, and te.t the accuracy of a passage by 


recent writei 
to it. 


cholar; 
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the ear rather than by any rocoguiz.Ml hnv/’ ni I In- 
main, true. But this practi.-r is by im means rmihm-.l 
to Urdu writers; nor are they a whit more Imbb- to 
err in following the guidance of usage and the ear than 
the many excellent speakers and writers in otln-r Ining 
tongues who follow the same guides. Tiuh-ed, a< tar a- 
constructions which constitute the marked pi-etiliaiitie> 
of the language are concerned, it may be safely aliii tia-d 
that Urdu writers of even ordinary ability arc scaiccls 
likely to make a slip. lien tla'i’c-lbi'c a tuna or ( X- 
pression occiu’S in one or inure standard autlior.-^ ^^hiell 
appears to violate sonic vcll-knowu ruka a fori'ieina' 
would do well to pause ere ho eondeinn.'; it a> a 'MraiH- 
a'Gssion'': for it is intiuitelv more proliaklu that In* has 


o 

O 


so 


not understood the construction, than that tin- anlhor 
have committed a palpable solecism. 

One of the features peculiar to this (.iraminar which 
I would notice here are the remarks and notes that 
touch upon the derivation and origin of word', and the 
formation of the cases and tenses—a suliject upon which 
much light has been thrown of late vears liv the 
study of comparative grammar. Students of Urdu and 
Hindi in the schools of India especially will, I trnsl. 
find this portion of the work both interesting ami in¬ 
structive;—and not only students, but those aUn who 
speak and write Urdu witli perfect facility and accuraey. 

For it is notorious that Urdu scholars (and espeeiallv 
Mohammadansj are grossly ignorant of the origin ut 
such words and inflexions in their language as are not 
derived from the Persian and Arabic. And the n'-ncral 
restriction of their studies to these languagi.'s alone puts 
it out of their power to acquire a knowledge of the 



iil 
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liiiLiui'.tic ili?covenes of modc-ni pliilologi'rt? in field? 

Iv:;u iKUl thiin. 

\ — 

The urr. ---ement ;uid nomeuchiture of the work difter 

iroiu those of preceding grammars. The de- 
■ - liave been reduced to t(':o : the numerals are 
n ’te-: ! iunnediately after the attributive adjective: and 
■. ee section' on Persian and Arabic coustructions. treat- 
iui: as tli-v do of substantives, adjectives, and numerals, 

w ^ *• 

it has been judaed advisable to introduce immediately 
after the Urdu i llindri numerals, with the view of keep- 

V ' 

intr the same parts of speech as much as possible to¬ 
gether. Tho'O sections are. as has been already hinted, 
fulkr and mure C'Unplete than any notice of Persian and 
Arabic induxions that lias hitherto appeared in a gram¬ 
mar of Ilindu'tilnl. Full as they are however, it would 
bo pre-umptuous to say that they comprise all the con¬ 
structions that occur in the language. But I trust I 
mav sav tliat thev contain iVw tliat do Jiot occur. The 

* k ' 

'tudent will find it to his advantage to read these 
^vi/ti'Cns through—without dwelling on tnem at first; 

but nmre cartfullv on a 'ocond perusal, after he has 

% 

made some aioiuaintance with Urdu literature ; for Per¬ 
sian and Arabic. Ldthough imt the back-bone, so to 
spoak. form verv important members ot Urdu, and hence 
a knowludue efi' some of the principal facts of their in- 
fioxion i' iudi>pcnsalue to a correct understanding and 


u 


-w of tliu‘ lannuai:-.'. 


Thu uxi-nplu- under the more important rules of the 

•and variud. In their selectiun I 
the Ban o Bahar and a fexv 


>vr.VtX ai'u ninm-rous 


re 


^ mv-uii lO 

b"Ut the same comparatively 
1 _which, however excellent they 


ck- ':':'m}'ilud a 


V, m • 

1 * I * 
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IX 


may be, can hardly be supposed to funusli cxainple.s u 
all tlie constructions and idioms current even in their 
day, much less of those now in use : and which inay 
certainly be supposed to contain not a little that is now- 
obsolete or rare—but have also drawn tiLiui nioie modi in 
works, such as the Fasaua e ‘Aja ib. the I rdu Eeadei (a 
work published under the authority ot the Giw ernmeiit 
of the AAV. Provinces of India), etc., and also troin some 
of the best native newspapers; c._y. the Sin’‘la o lur ot 
Ivanhpiir, and the ‘Aligarh Institute (deizette. ti'liould 
the examples under some of the rules be regarded as too 
copious, I would urge the importance of the rules them¬ 
selves in such cases, or the misconceptiiui that has 
hitherto prevailed respecting the constructions exempli¬ 
fied; and also that, rvhile the copiousness of the examples 
is calculated to impress the rules on the student's mind, 
their generally varied cliaracter and full propositional 
form will have the advautaire of iiitrodiiciin; him to 

W V. 

diversities both of idiom and stvlc. 

In the preparation of the work I have made free, but 
not, I trust, unfiiir, use of the Grammars of my pre¬ 
decessors. and especially of those published in recent 
years by native scholars : c.g. the rrdu Grammar of IM. 
Imam Bakhsh of the Dehll Colleu'e ; the Kawa'idu'l- 

C.. / • 

miibtadi of Itl. Ixarlmivd-din; the Kawa'ido Urdu (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the Aorth-Wst Provinces of India) I have also ub- 
tained much assistance from the following works; (1) 
the Pifiki-ita-Prakakr of Professor Cowell; (2) the SindhI 
Grammar of Dr. Trumpp (a work to which I am ureatlv 
indebted for direct help as wdl as numerous hints 
touchius: the derivation of Hindi words); (3) the Gram- 
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aticci Perslcao of Dr. fullers* ( 4 ) the Arabic 

ra'iiiijai’ oi Professor Wright. And, lastly, I have at 


;iriOu> tiinrs ' 


\ 


'I'ttaincd nuich valuable iuformatiorL from 
'era! rvive scholars iii India, and especially from 


iaUiOrP 


>liaildi -Abdullah of Kanhpdia Mohammad 

:i/a 01 Ilalmbdd. Wli A^nar of Ajmer, and Safdar Wll 
. • 

I Jiiualpur. to T\-lioin I take this opportunity of offering 
n- grateful thanks for the aid they Avere always so ready 

w 

0 afford me in inv Oriental studies. 


JOHN T. PLATTS. 
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HINDUSTANI GRAMMAS. 


PART I-ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


I. THE ALPHABET. 


1. Urdu, or Hindustani, though a composite language, 
is derived mainly from the Hindi. The Persian and 
Arabic languages have confributed largely, but Hindi is 
the chief source. Like Persian and Arabic it is written 
and read from right to left, and books written in it begin 
at the page which, in an English book, would be the last. 


The letters huriifu 'ttahajfi) are thirty-five 

in number, and are all consonants, though three of them 
are also used as vowels. AVTien grouped into words, they 
are (with nine exceptions) connected with one another, 
and several of the letters assume somewhat different 
shapes according as they stand at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of a connected group. The fol¬ 
lowing Table exhibits the several foims of the letters, 
along with their names and numerical values. 



THE ALPHABET 



Name. 


rncon- Connected Form: | EaempIifica Uon of Xameri- 

Fc^er. necked r • __ i 

Form. 1 Fmal. Me^ah Initial. Final. Medial Initial. Taloc. 


T‘x* 

I.' Olff 




% 

j ftf jor ) 
L- ^7 ) 


./ % i 


•• % 






1 ’ i 

\ 

; 


l5i .bi c_:ti 


> 




} 5 ' 


t' y' 


% 


i > 


V 




\ » 5 

\ 


Lri 


400 


I [400] 


I i ' 

uj ^ 500 


fun 

che 


he 


ii. 


I'he I'h . ^ 


tL' 

1 

d 

iJ 

rfd 1 
* 

d 

• 

"i 

r 

zdl 

2 

^ ^ 1 

re 

r 

( 

«• 

ra 

« 

f 

1 

r : 

1 

* 

% 

m 

I » 1 

ze 

1 

^ A 

\ 

• > 

ihe 

z/i : 

1 

* 

, ■« 

sin 1 

\ 

* i 

A 

• « 

shin 

»h i 

i 


t • t • 


i J 




V ▼ 


[3] 


JU 600 


1 

J I 


= ^ ! 




iA3 


e ' 
J : 


w 


3^Lq .iJ ; c^-'i i 700 




200 


'^1 !^; i [ 200 ] 


•_? 

J 


> 


^ I 

*r> i 

; 


% \ 

; 


i.t : 


i 



[“] 


60 


300 


. Instead of ^ etc., the forms .h,j, *tc.. are commonlr used in Wks 
r -mted a..d lithographed in Indix The form cL- « ^ “ 

’ Thv brartets are intended to shc5r chat these letters had originally no T-luc, hut 
al:erwxd= received the same value as the cognate Arabic letters 





the alphabet. 



Sem. a. The form / is used for the letters b, p, t, t, s, n, y, before 
J’ ^ ^ bj ®tid ^ as in the words Lii-osT talcht, ^ bach. 

Eem. b. \ in connection with a preceding J forms the figures !l. 
This combination is generally reckoned a letter of the alphabet, and 
inserted before to the perplexity of many grammarians, who. 
Ignorant of the reason why it is placed there, erroneouslv call it lam. 
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THE ALriIADET* 


cUf\ it '> cUc than Ine name of t\v ahj of prolonga- 

t-- 0 ^11. n .1. t’.' AViht-:n at fell length. It niu^t not be con- 

f-”n,v .l the C'yn->onard ' (or the hamzaUd aJif, or hamz(^y as it is 

the first letter of the alphabet. 

•2. To the above letters shoiihl be added the aspirated 
letters of the Dcvauagarl. or Alphabet of the Sanskrit, 

viz. -H hha. "qi j'ha- ^ ^ ^ 

. rUia. ti /./;«: ^ iM- The aspirate in these letters is said 

to be moMut. or ‘blended (with the preceding 

letter). They arc represented in Urdil by the combina- 

. vv v's - the ‘biittei-fly- 

tions S', ~ ~ ’ —> -r > . > ^ 

or spectacle-shaped’ h {,du-cha$hy,u he) being convention¬ 
ally used with all except and 3, which letters are not 
(except, optionally, in the case of a final h, see Em. a, ^ 3) 
connected with a following letter, and therefore take the 

initial form of the It after them. 


Turn. a. The litters (-r-U 




J’ J’ 


t \ 


C 

\ 


* 

V 




, \ J ^ ^ 


^re bo.vowcd from the Arabic; -‘h* 

thev arc called Ir^ Fanh ‘ the Persian h,’ otc .); and the 

rimaining letterraro conventionally used as the equivalents of certain 
Hindi letters. 

, , - b c * arc peculiar to 

rum. h. The letters ^ ^ ^ ^ 


l,.bic ..orJ. i. to te met toith im o tom Porsian words (e.,. ^ 

. ‘oboBar.a-, lot i» crorr smeh instonco an ons-nal . has 
icon ebanned ,0 n Iho letters n. i,;. and ^ are common to 

betb Arrlle and Persian woras; bnt n and ^oeenr en a tew Emd. 

1 • ri p rf - and U The letter t occui-s in Persian words 

TTords in p.a'.e oi ana . x ^ 

mav occur in Persian or Hindi words, but 


alone. 


, ^ and w 






THE ALriTAnr.T. 


nerer in those denved from the Anibic. uL', J. f, and the tf n a^pi 

y 

rated letters ^, etc., can occur in Hindi words alone, ihe re 
maining letters are common to Hindi, Persian, and Arabic words. 


3. The letters 1, j, j, j, f, j and , are joined to 
a preceding letter, provided it be not one of their own 
number, but not generally to a following one. The letter.^ 
b and b are connected with both a preceding and a ful- 
lowing letter, but their form remains unchanged. 

Rem. The above rule is strictly true only of the printed charaetur. 
In writing and in lithographed books these iotti-rs, with the c.vception 
of 1, are frequently joined to a following h, it it be final: e.q. or- dvla. 

4. The correct pronunciation of some of the letters, 
as, for example, _ and it is scarcely possible for a 
Euiopean to acquire. iMost of them, howe^■^‘r. are suf¬ 
ficiently represented hv the corresitomliim Eiitrlish eha- 
ijict6rs, as Diay be scon from the lolloM iiifx rcmaiks • 

1 alif, or han.za (as it is commonly calkd,. to di>tingui-li it fmm the 

a!{/ of prolongation), is the epin/ue ?e,m of the Giaeks. It may be 
compared with h in the Englisii hur. 


and are cur b and p, 

c:-' is much softer and more dental tlian llic I•:n 2 li^h f. In pro- 

nouncing it, the tip of the tongue should be placed against the edge or 
the back of the upper teeth. 

c:.- has a heavier* sound than our f, but it represents it more tiosely 

than does. In pronouncing it the tip of the tongue is applied to 
the back part of the mouth. 

' This r is termed Jr'j ‘ the heavr r an 1 

h applied to the ktiers j ...J f. ■ '' ^ 



TBD ALPHABET. 


lV' . gj. ^ are all sounded alike, like our hard s in sit} 

_ lias the sound of J in the English Jail. 

_ is the Euelish ch^ as in church 

_ is a very sharp, hut smooth guttural aspEate, stronger than i, 
but n.'t rough like Its sound approximates to that of our h in 

h uge. 

j is softer and more dental than our d. It is pronounced in the 
same way as our c,;, by placing the tongue against the hack of the 

upper tee th. 

J hos a sound resembling the English d in dame; but it is generally 
heavier. It is pronounced by applying the tip of the tongue to the 

back part of the roof of the mouth. 


3, ;, i and 1? have aU one sound in Erdu, viz. that of our e in 


zeal. 


. is, in all positions, a distinctly uttered lingual r, as pronounced by 
the French and Gormans. 

f is a heavy sounding r. uttered by turning the tip of the tongue 
towards the roof of the mouth, as in the case of with which letter it 

is interchangeable. 

t has the Bound of our z in azure. 

y 

L is represented by our sh, as in shit. 

•T is a strongly palatal f, hut by all except, perhaps, the educated 

Musalman, it is pronounced like 

c has a strong guttural sound, pronounced by a smart compression 
of the uppe r part of the wind-pipe, and forcible emission of the breath. 
Its comet pronunciation is rarely heard in India, and is scarcely to be 

acquired by a European. 

c is a guttural g, accompanied by a gr.ting or ratthng sound as in 


. I-i re.,be. tb. how.vrr, ihc true sound is given to these letters; U.^ 

i. pr.i., urod liU ,.ur rA in tl.n-. like s in Wt; ^ somewhat like « 

0 iik. - ia - b :: •• 0 - the eon.m..n F.ndish r; like a strongly articulated palatal 

d, .ud ar, eiii-er'l.U- , or as a =lrungly articulated palatal ». 
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gargling, of which English affords no example. The Xorlhumbnau r. 
and the Erench r in gnusoje, are approximations to it. 


• « 


is our f. 


j is a strong';’ articulated guttural /■, of which wo have no ex¬ 
ample in Eo^lJsh. It closely re^embk-s ihe sound uttered by a cro'A in 

its caw. 


^ IS our h. 


^ has the sound of our g in gicc, never that ot g in g‘>n^ 


gcol, gihe, 

J, A are cxacily Cfpiivalent to the English 1, vk 

bus tlree di^duci sounds: it luis the sound of the English n in 
jiqI — 1 ^ When it occurs at the beginning of a w'ord or syllable, as ♦O 
nuni] 2) at the end of a word or syllable, when preceded by a sViort 
vowel, as Ian, 3) in all Arabic words in which it is not imme¬ 
diately followed by 5. It is nasal (tUi gunna), or indistinct 
Ma/u)j like the French n in bon — 1) When it is quiescent (t.e. rnd 
movent), and immediately preceded by a long vowel; e.g. 

.'1 


r« 

•« t 


w 


dirakldnn, harsoUy ^-\jl andluy 

lint: (2) wdien it is quiescent, and is immediately followed by a 
quiescent letter; e.g. phansnd, munb. It has 

the sound of m in all Pt-^'dan and Arabic w’ords in which it is imtne- 
diatelv followed by I or c-? p; and generallv' in Hindi words also, 
if a short vowel precede it; e.g. anibo/t, taynhl.lt, 


\inibar 


' There are numerous exceptions to the rule in the Ci:e of FlimlT wind^; a c-'mI 
test, perhaps, is the method ot wiitiiig: if a word cmi be written with eitht-r h or 'ni 
(before h or the n invariably has the sound of tn : e.a. or tunUa; 

O * • V V 


or 



ebawpa : if n cannot be replaced by m iu writing, then it has a na^^al 


or obscure sound; as ^ c/infi^di. To sav, as all the utrammariaiis do, that 

“ n immediately preceding 6 or p always has the sound of is quite wnm? ; for if 

a long vowel precede the n, it almost invariably has a lut- // sound: c.?. i ^Irip. 

\J\5 tanbl, krinpna, saf/npnri; and the iustances of its haviri-^ a nas.i] 

sound, even when preceded by a short vowel, are by no means few. The rule rtallv 
applies to Persian and Arabic words alone. 
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cUnra. JamU.—l-Q. these pages nasal n, avhen final, will ba 
p-inL.l witi.;aP :he dot, thus and in the Eoman character it will. 

in ah V !:'■ be indicated by n with a dot (»)• 

ic ..n a-, irate like our h in hand. At the end of most words, how- 
V. r. 'vi.en preceded by the short vowel a {fatha, § 5), it is not sounded; 
A'a.- ‘house,’ lAi; laada. ‘s.rvant,’ slave.’ It is then 

< hue rm./Mtafi, ‘the imperceptible h,’ in contra- 


j'j> hut :ihir), in such words 


tcriTied 

distinction to the perceptible h _ 

as , rah, ‘ road,’ .'Ul'',' bad.hah, ‘ king.’ Tinal h, when not sounded, 

is omitted in the Eoman character. In a few Arabic words h final 

occurs with two points over it, thus S; it is then sounded Uke cu* t, 

into which letter it is sometimes changed. 

7?con a, Final h can only be silent when it is not an original letter. 
It is found chiefly in Persian and Arabic words, in the latter of which 

it is a servile letter forming (originally) feminine nonns; e.g. 

‘queen,’ from nu.Uh, ‘king;’ 3:^1^ mM>rara, ‘idiom.’ 

' I 


tVum the Arabic fern. ,nuha<carat : in the former it is used simply 

to convey the sound of the preceding short vowel {Jaiha). 

R,,a. h. Of the medial forms of h, r. is conventionally used to aspirate 

tl.e letters w-’ I, ^ p, etc., as has been shown in § 2 , the form ..being 
empl.ycd vhen it is to be pronounced as a separate letter; but this 

distim-tion is not generally regarded in India. 

. and -- luni’lv have the sound of our ic and g ; hut in most Per- 
.-w" . i^ pi-moun.:ed like r. In a fVw Persian words, moreover. 

. pr.ee.i.d bv - ^ is scarcely, if at all, audible: e.g. Mnpah, 

\vi., A. ‘or;’ hhu-ud. ‘self;’ Mppurak, ‘food;’ 

’....vn,’ will, are prone,unecd a. though written Miuf, md, 
'•o' Tt.i< . is termed ‘distorted’ maduh) : m the 

_ ' * __ y 

]; , ,■ it -A ill be represented by If with a dot Ur). 

j,h. etc., arc uttered with a greater 
■ o. i.-ual. and by 'oiie action of the vocal organ; there 


. a..:,.'; letn Vs .y W, 


4 • 


i Z 


. » r {(-I.-., ainl tlie h. 


The only one of these 
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letters wbich has an English equivalent is ..T’, which is SLUieh-d like 
M in our ihicL The sounds of ph, th, etc., are said by gruinnianans to 
resemble those of the same combinations in our words, up-lnU, kA-huusi, 
etc.; but this is scarcely correct. 


II, THE VOWELS AND OTllElt OltTllOOR.M'll !(’ .^IG.VS. 

6. The following signs are used to indicate the short 
vowels: 

1 ) -(called f(dim, or Jj zuhrr)} It is writtm 

above the consonant after which it i.s sounded, and is in- 
variablv pronounced like our a in cedar, or our u in ban : 
e.g. ban, ‘ a forest,’ 

2) — (culled Icasra, or^jj zcr). It is written hrncalh 


the consonant after which it is pronounced, and has the 
sound of our i in pin : e.g. bin, ‘ witliout,’ 

3) — (called cuLi zannna, or pesh). It is written 
over the consonant to which it belongs, and has the sound 
of u in pidl : e.g. Jj pul, ‘ a bridge.’ 

Rem, a. The short vowels h.isra and z'onmfj, whi n imnicdiatt lv loU 

• • 

lowed by if, or by the harsh gutturals — and an- gouerally pro- 

• ^ 

noimced like obscure e and o respectively; as i/th, ‘tliis,’ icohy 

*that/ mehnat, * toil/ * trouble/ jluhannnady fvly 

^action/ So also zamma preceded by the guttural k [ 'i) has the sound 


__ ! A 


of d; as jS kdr'an, 

Rem, h. The three short vowels are colhctivclv termed 








harakaty ‘motions;^ and the letter which is acconipaiiieJ by oue of 
them is said to be rnutahirriky or movent/ 

1 Fatha, kfisyOy zamma, are the Arabic names for the short vowels; zabar, a*r, 
pesky the Persian; botli are couinioiily used by the native jjranimariaus. 



7 * > I \ . 


r, j;, . • .k" 01 tlii' >li"rt v^wols w)irn dnulilrd aro 




I 1 


. , V. itli tlif at.Miti'>U ot the a> </w. 

^ • • 

1 , - , , Thi- i< cull'll Uiuirhi. or ‘i.unation' 

II..Til l];'‘ iiuuiu of tli.;‘ ].-tt< r mlnK and takc> ylu' C only 
at til'? oii'l i -f an Aral'ic wiurd; c.//. Jimr'iiu iii'taiitl\, 

‘ f-T example.' (/'i/‘ all at once, 

, U‘iih. 'the aforesaid.’ The hnma of 




frit (-Makes an ' after all the consonants except M 
lait the Unann should always ho written uver the letter 
pr. ccdin- the aUf. and nM over the r////" itself. This uhj 
in no x'-av arfeets tlie quantity of the vowel, which is 

ft 

always sleart. 

7 ?.-.I. a. If a v-.v 1 cn'l M ’. the f jn'i-tn with hvnzA '5 la 1 ; written 

;mer it; ?.7. li.''Mh''?- ' Ursflr.' ‘ erisiraHy.’ 

R-r\. b. The t;n-.nti oi z'/.m-j r^rily o.iet;'^ in Ur;u; tli.it of latra 


['erhAj*? ncTCT 


jazm ot* srsex. 


7. When a consonant i.s not accompanied by one of the 
three short vowels Jathd, ha$ra, and zanuwi, that is to 
say. when it occurs at the end of a shut syllable (and is 

therefore not mutahamJe. or ‘movent ). it is tcrmcHi 


4 • 


mijziinu ' amputated/ or siibn, resting or 

, ....cent."' and is then marked with the orthopiphic 
sisn called ‘ amputation,' or suhun, 

' rest,' which serves, when another syllable Mows, to 
separate the Uvo, c.j. -p'-* inarna, 'to beat, masjid, 

' a lives que.’ 

'e J;:=+-M in M oripnal rrniE-M.Mi of not meoinf 
k 1 -tot jjundei’ tki: it hii in E:.g!'ib nwnmir. 


i . 
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Eem. a. 'W'^tien two or more quiescent letters occur together in a 
word, the first alone is termed aUin, and the others are termed 

mauhy', ‘supported,’ or ‘dependent on;’ e.j. in the wunl 


i 

J J 


doit, ‘friend,’ the j is termed iCJiin, hut the and 
said .o be mauhuf. 

Eem. 1. The jazm is not written over the last letter ot a wuid, 

alihoitgh that letter is, in all but a very few casc^ quiescent. 

Eem. c. A few words begin with two consonant', tlio first having no 

vowel; e.g. /.-ye, ‘what,’ hjon, ‘why, ^''v.hmaH, a 

Brahman.’ It is not customary to write over tliC first letter in 

* \ 

these words, since a t|uicscent consonant is not supposed l<> oci ur at ilie 
beainnini? of a word. Vhen the second of the two letters is r. li;c 

O O 

first is not unfrequently pronounced witli la r.i, c.- LirCihinan. 


S line- 




\ 

times the r is elided, as in j 


-i 


tatfi, ‘a screen,’ iamrruf. ‘use.’ 


J 2 


l;uii:v:nt (not 


lASIIDlD. 

S. A consonant that is to he donhlecl. or ‘strena-tlioiioil.’ 
mushaddad) is written only once, hnt marked witli 

the —, called tashduh ‘ strcnr)'theuin<;.’ c.g. jE 

’* ‘a screen,' i_: 

‘power.’ The fir.st of the double letters ends the 
preceding syllable, and the second begins the following, 
as tasar-ruf] and each of them must be distinctly pro¬ 
nounced, and not slurred over as the double letters are 
in the English words manner.^ mumrivj. 

Ran. The tashdld is not generally used in the case of infinitives, 
the roots of which end in ; e.^. junnd, to know,* ja-j sunnuf 

*to hear,* not and L—•. 


LONG TOWELS AND DIPIiTUONGS. 


9 . The long vowels (a, J, i/] are indicated by placing 
the marks of the short vowels before the corresponding 
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letters ' . •• i_? respectively, as in tlic words lar^ 

,J mr. Long a (d) is pronounced like our a in 

'iiy. iiLV. r hkc a in hdl\ long u (zT) is sounded like our u 
in /•;// . " 1 ' our oo in fool \ long i (7) lias the sound of our 
(’ in the words police, caprice. Lut the sounds of the 
lonn vowels endure much longer in Li’dii than in English, 
especially when they occur in the first part, or in the 

middle of words. 

10. The combinationsand also often form sounds 
like our 0 in raoje, and the French c in fele (or the English 
a in fate), c.p Jy. mol ‘price,’ pet ‘belly.’ As 


thC'C sounds are iinknoivn to the Arabic, thej are 
termed maj-hfil, ‘unknown,’ in contradistinction to 

the sounds of u and 7, which arc termed maruf, 

‘ known.’ 

11. The short vowel fatha before and j forms the 
diphthongs ai and an. as exemplified in the English ahle. 
and the Chrinan haus, (or in the English house)', c.g. 

- half. ‘ pity,' Imu-, ' reservoir.’ 

Tlnn. a. '. . and o', ^vl:f n they form vowels, arc termed Mers of 

J.i:- 7 modiV, because they have the effect 

.,i 1 e^-h.nin? the preceding short vowels; and ¥^rufu 

'! ‘ ilio lutt.rs added to give fullness of sound’ (to the precedin 

iKumccncou. short vowels;. They arc merely sounds of prolongation 
...fi.r the short vowels and cannot have a vowel (that is to say, are 

t , wh. retbre they cannot commence a word or syllable. Thus 

h, V ire diVinanished ir m the consonants L j, If j and ^ l>c 


ff 

n 


ITi 


.,.,!„l..l ' V C’.ru and respectively, they must have a vowel, 

:iLa .irw tli-TsE-rc t:-ii 50 iuails e.j. '^ more, except, 


mu 




/ , 


1 ^ 

• ? ' , i 

: . . i 4 


, i'.,,, 1 ■ r, ,,f 1 r llicy urc qui scent, an 

.. I ^ 
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not generally marked with jazra; but in certain works printed in I'.DLrland, 
« and when they have tlie rnajhul sound, arc marked with that si^n— 
or rather with a complete circle, thus ^ ko, J-v.- td ; and when they torni 
diphthongs (in which case they miglit be marked with jdzhi], with the 


sign JL; e.g.jj] aur, WJ/fiunm. 

l^em. c. The ^Wof prolongation is, by some grammariari.-. rcgardi d 
as a letter of the alphabet, and named - In, the J with fafJin beiie,: 
prefixed to it because it cannot be pronounced at the beginning of its 
own name, as every other letter can (sec ^ 1, Eon. h). 


12. Tlic«/t/of prolongation is omittod in some Araliic 
words, but tbo omission is indicated by the preceding 
fatlia being written perpendicularly: c.g. (for J^j) 

rahman, ‘most merciful,’ 1 As (for 'ib)//«£«, ‘that.’ The 
perpendicular fal/ta represents a small alif. 


Sem. a. In a few Arabic words the pcrpciulieular /dilia is followed 
bv, or in such cases these letters are sounded like the alifoi' pro¬ 
longation; e.ff. sEui, ‘prayer,’(or^iJ_.') auWor, ‘btttcr.’ 

Rem. b. at the end of a word after is pronounced lilco ', 


which is generally written over it, e.j. or da 'xu, ‘claim,’ 


l-Jb ukba, ‘the nest world.’ This is termed /.AAA' ’’ aUtu 7 

^ J ^ 

✓ 

viaksuray the abbreviated alif,' in contraJistiiiclion to ^thc lon'>thcncd 

^ O 

alif (§17). It is so named because, when it comes in contact with 
‘the conjunctive alf (^L/A .JCl alifa'l wad, § 15), it is shortened 
in pronunciation before the following consonant. The Persians "cncrallv 

o ^ 

change this into 1. 


THE HAMZATED ALIF, OR HAMZA. 

13. Alif^ Avheii it is not a more letter of prolonijationj 
but a consonant, pronounced like tlie spiritus Icnidi^ dis¬ 
tinguished by the mtirk - hamza (/^), either expressed 
or implied, and is commonly called liaraza. T\'ben it 
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DCcms at tlio beginning of a vord, the form assumed oy 
tlie - S''ft bivathing’ is ' alone {hamza being understood), 

/s, ^1 un, Ihh erl J\ Un, ot, 

At tlio of a syllabi© not the 


nur. 


iir't 


in^ a word, the soft breathing may be represented by 
— alone, or bv idif alone, or by » or ^ accompanied by 

hamza fsee § 14 ). 

According to Arabic gvanmarians, a syllable cannot begin 
with a vo’;^-el: but every vowel must be preceded by a symbol indi¬ 
cating the movement of the vocal organ whereby the emisnon of the 

o 

broatli is produced. Xow. in uttering what ice regard as an initial 
vowA. tlwro takes place (in the fauces), according to this theory, a 
sadd;n emission of the voice after a total suppression; and this is repre- 
nt. d bv the symbol ' or ^ hmn-m, which signifies ‘prick,’ ‘impulse.’ 
This ctf-rt of utterance .which, not being a vowel, comes to be ranked 

as a consonant' the Greeks reproscnlcd by the mark d)- 1“ *1'® Pi'®- 

mmeiation of an Arab the homza is a very perceptible articulation, 
.specially at the commencement of a syllable in the middle of a word, 
prceeding a shut syllable; e.g. j) kOr'mi, jurat {noiko-run, 


and 


14 . Wh.'n hnmxa occurs at tlio beginning of a syllable 
nnt the tii'st in a word, tUo tullowing cases aii:?c. 

If it b(‘ pronounced \vitli it generally appeals 

... ’ c.v pi?? ‘— 




1 

in the f-nii of -(///■ with ImniZ'i ; (\'7 ‘ P' 

hi/uL ‘daring.’ ■•A" 

•’ If it bo act'ornpianicd Ity Z'l.avna^ and preceded by 

riie nf ilir b'ttors of pruloiigation, it generally takes the 

jr/'u,!, ‘shall, or 

diniiM. I no'?’ ’fo'd.' dii^iion, ‘tears,’ 

__ ,7-,7;,. live.’ If it be moved by hisra, and 

Jediuwed bv the m.rhni hamza alone maybe written, 


l"rni of aP'.uic ( )‘ 


. j 
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or may be used, but the former is the more cmnmon : 
e.g. j-U or pa c, ‘foot.' or hn e, ’been.’ 

3). If it is pronounced rvith laisriu and preceded oy a 
letter of prolongation, or by fa.Uia, it generally pas^e.-' 
into (in which case it is correct to omit the two points 


I I . 

^\J J 


of the letter e.g. , Ju'la'i. ‘separation,’ 

faida, ‘advantage,’‘capacity,’ 'room,' 

‘been, ko'l, ‘some,’ ^ Jai'l, ‘several.’ 

^ «« 

Bern. a. 1 sometimes passes into •; feminine/ 

tuns, 'peacock.’ The first of tlu--- wor-ls calls for no comm- rit, 
as the lu'^v by wiiich its change is crtcotcJ docs not operate in Urdu : it 
is taken from the Arabic, as given above. rt'gards the second, it mav 
be observed that it is a more correct, though less common, form th in 

f . Similarly ,• j , though thev never occur, are, slricllv 

speaking, more correct than y etc. IJut so far aiv the natives of 

India from being particular in such matters, that they commonly ^vrito 




^ ^ f 

ihe hamza over the letter of prolongation itself: e.g. 

Bern, I, Hamza is often found at the end of a svlhble in Arab’-' 

words: e.g. -jo, In such cases the hamza is changed 'in Urdu 

into the letter of prolongation corresponding to the prLLcJing short 
vowel; e g. 'eflbct/ rnnmin^ 'believer.’ 

Bern. c. The letters ', • and ^ are termed __?. hn-vt'd 

weak letters,’ on account of the changes to which tiny arc suhj. rt 
among themselves. 

Turn. d. Hamza, as its character imlicatcs, is tlic ahlnw iation cf - , 
which is in fact but an aggravation of the spirHus !eni<;. This niav 
guido the student to some extent in iironouncing the c ; but as wc 


have observed before, it is almost impossible for an Englisliman to ac¬ 
quire the true pronunciation of this letter; and it is quite impossible to 
explain the true sound in writing; it must be learned by the ear alone. 
A Hindu makes scarcely any distinction between the sounds ai. 



I’l 


; \T, -Ii.N".-IIA'IZV, 


_ ‘>ib, Jii'l '5.' - ' • 


t } 


if . l-ut in the 


( 


> I 


. ,:i. AM miiiial,:: t'.'V r,iv- v.ry 
■ . t) wiir.- in ll.e < hur.. r, 

ol a w..p 1 «ili l e i.; r.- .1 ly ih.- Grnk ‘yml.l 


J I 


^ i,v tl.at Mmk’l inv. 111 ..!; ‘.i?. j-n -.i 

,,t the he-iDcias of a uord fMil f-- ..inuud. 


W \>L, 


IG. The mavk(:i\ calh-.l ‘uninii,' occurs in 

IT'du onlv over the consonant of iho AraUc article J', 

^ ‘ I ^ 


(D/ih'tl 7 

V V ’ 


^ » * 
I M *• > * A I 


ill Iroiii tlio AKibik; €•[!- ^ 

noiiH'iilii. ■ Coinmander of the Faithful. 

„,h-.n-n 7 ‘the nohh-.t of the nohlo.' i^shilhull 

(nvouounccd hn-hdl\ ‘in the totality- ‘ a-iuplctely.’ 
In -uch phrases the 1 at the commencement of the article 
is absorbed bv the final voavcI of the preceding word and 
the mark - written over the all/ indicates the elision of 
the ^piriim knis. The , and ^ of prolongation, as^al^ 
'the abbreviated aUt' {<d!fc m>hdra, or o-, it 1-. 
Fvcm. h.\ are shortened in pronunciation before an ah/ 

with wasl: e.r/. ^ fi d ‘ ^n the instant,' 

•instantlvd ^ d lanras, ‘possessed of desare,' 

' ■ ■ /Aj da'm 7 midaaldii^inn, the 
^ - 


•desirous,’ 


claim, or asscrti'on, of tbo moclmis.' These words arc 
invariably pronoimcod as though they were written 

V/ hnlhnirc^ 

Jt/f yvilh wad (T) is altogether omittod in the first word of 

. 1 ^,,1. A 'for i:’ ?-m,o7/ri^,‘mthenamc 

the introductory lormula 

. f M I » 


, .f I'j :d,' and also after 


the Arabic preposition - h, to’; c a. 


^ 7 


‘ to the ^orl'ls.’ 
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16. If the first letter of the -vrord to -^hich the Arabic 




article is prefixed be one of the following fourteen 

5 \J~' ' - ; - ; J > o’ ? ^ 

article, though wi’itten, is for the sake of euphony passed 

over in'pronunciation, and assimilated to the following 

consonant, which is then marked with ta-s/uUd, and the 

ir,L' darn 'ssalfanaf, 

‘the abode of sovereigutv.’ ‘the roval citv,' 


jazm of the J is omitted: e.g. 


’ : J I 










ikhicanu hmfa. 'the Brethren of Purity,’ ,w 

_■ 99 ^/ % 9 

'airammu dinds, ‘the mass of men,’ ‘ the common people.’ 




Rem. The letters w'. etc., meutioned above, are called 

liurufu 'shshamfvja. or ' the sular Ic-Uer?.’ because the word 




^ i • • 

_ ti shams, sun/ happens to begin with one of them; and the other 

^ f » 

letters of the Arabic alphabet are termed 


• « 


hurufu 7 


kamanya, or the lunar letters/ because ^ kamar, 'moon/ commences 


with one of them. 


MADD, 

17. At the beginning of a word or syllable the sound 
of long a (a) is represented by the alif of prolongation 
preceded by the inaudible consonant'. The two alif's are 
commonly represented in writing by one with the sign of 
prolongation, 7i, madd (x. i.e. Icngtheninij. extension), 
placed over it: e.g. _T uf, ‘to-day’ (for -'A, ,_.T dih, 

‘water,’ Icon-an. Alif vrith niadd can only occiu' at 

the beginning of a syllable. 


Bern. 1 is called iJ.x,-. alit^ manuJuda, 'the len'^thcncd aUf' 
in contradistinctiou to ‘the abbreviated or short alii' '{ 
alije maksura, § 12, Bern. h.). 

18. The attainment of a correct pronunciation will be 
materially facilitated by a strict attention to the rule foi 



IS 


GEXEEAL REMAKES. 


diviilir.:: a M-ord correctly into syllables. Every syllable 
bc-iziE^ ''Vitli a movable consonant, and every word has 
1 ’-" ir a]iv svllables as it bas vowels. Hence a syllable 

0 li'i't' of a consonant and a vowel, or a consonant, a 
V '.v. 1. and anv following quiescent consonants: e.g. 
'‘T-ifd. ■ bnnsrv.' ha-ra-hat, ‘motion,’ 

W 4 ^ ^ 

*treo/ J ta~b(f8-$uuu ‘smile.’ 

7?:,::. The sliort vo-vrels, and other orthographical sign?, are rarely 

% 

to be n-ot witVi in MSS. and books printed in India, and the points of 
the hnal ^ are frequently dispensed with. However necessary then 
tide aid of tr.e orth>''graphioal marks may be to a European student, he 
shoiiid n:: f.il to accustom himsc-lf to tluir omissrm. In these pages 
an a::-,:r.r: Las ban made to mark edl the most neccssaiy signs. The 

A 

short vowel is generally omitted, as also the and zanvna 

whfn :hev help to foim the rn sounds c and o. M hen the majhid 
S'1 e o. curs at the end oi a Avu'd it is wiitt'-U ith the reversed 

vJ't MoUf/d'. provided the preceding letter is one 

which admits of its bc-ir. - LonncL-tod with it.' The letter c is repre¬ 


% f 


sent<.d bv q. inst>, ad of th.e u-ual ev. since the aspirate in the latter is 

• » 

: .;1 .sted t" lui'l- ,'.d the st'.id' nt as to the true s- ind of the letter. 

10. The letters of the alphabet are also used for the 

ptirpoiso of Dtimcrical computation chicflt, if not exclu- 

sivelv. in rccorelinn the elate ot impeo'tant events . c.g. 

' v ' jd'Jstniiii' sltu'ui'ti hiiil ulili. abll was 

tile- Isiun of poifts.' where in the sum ot the letters C n, 
ot-.. aumuiits to 042 (a.ii.I the date of the death of the 
p..-t -leO; ,2-' . ^2 hag o luatr. where the sum of the 

uum. ri-al\k'ulskf tlio letters etc., amounts to 

1217 A, II.. tlio y. ar in which tlie work called the Bag o 
■ ' 27,' was o-mph ted. The arrauiroment of the letters of 


T:- 


4 V 


W ^ ^ \ 


- 1 02' • f' > n.:'. ■vel. i * t A- Altc 
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the alphabet according to their numerical values is called 
the abjad, and is contained in the following eight un¬ 
meaning words: 



The value of each letter will he found in the Table of the 
Alphabet. 


20. The special 


numerical figures arc 


1 r r c 1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 




4 



which are compounded in exactly the same way as our 
numerals: e.g. l^vr 1873. 

21. The following passage, with the transcript in 
English letters, will serve as a useful exercise in reading 
for the student, and also to exemplify the most important 
of the remarks in the preceding paragraphs. 





a: -5 

















1 




✓ O 


r^*L 




•• V * V * 





b- ,.;f. 


u 

y • 




>*• ' =£ ijr" - 






EXERCISE FOR KEADli\(j. 




Sindhad jahuzi-hd paldCi safar, 

Sindhnd-ne kahn^ main-ne jo daulat aur ju edud apne Idp-he tarike-^e 
pn} 'rdanu diahob-mch 'aiiidsln-karke mb kharcb kar dull, aur phir 
apni hamfikat aur nu-dani-par muiJaW-hokar kamul 7iddi)n aur pasheman 
hu dj aur us daulat^ kasir aur mdl o asldb-ke zat karne-kd hahut afsos 
ki}/d; d(hiisbmaudon-kd yth hud ki muMm-se mar-juna Mhiar haV’* 
iiiid’karti't^ aur usko apne hadji hnl pntn^ aur mere Idp-kd lid yehi kaxd 
thn, Akhiru darnr mirns/kd hachCi bachnyd jo J?i€ri faz u/- kliarchii/oh~se 
hdkl rnh-paya thd, sab janf-karke bechuy aur tajiranv bahri-se apne 
hdh-meh maducara kiud; tudion-ne inujhd:o achchlu saJCih batlai; maih-ne 
us rupai-ko tjCirat-ineh lagd-diyd^ aur tijdrut-kd asbdb Uiarld-kar , un 
tdjiron-ke ham-rah bandar hnisrii-ko gayCi, aur tcahah-sey ba-itiifak xui 
sah-ke,jahdz kirOya-kar-ke saicdr hd'a. 


TRAXSLlTlOy. 


Sindhad the Sailor's First Voyage. 

Slodbad said: Whatever wealth and property I inherited from my 
father's estate, I spent all in debauchery in the season of youth; and 
then, perocivinir my folly and stupidity, became extremely ashamed 
and sorry, and much regretted having sf^uandered that vast wealth 
and property; I used to coll to mind the saying of the wise, 
‘ Death is better than poverty/ and to find it in accordance with my 
predicament; this saying moreover was my fathers also. Ultimately, 
collecting all the remnants of my inheritance, which had escaped my 
extravagances, I sold (them;, and consulted some merchants {lit sea- 
traders) respecting myself; they gave me good counsel: I invested 
that money in commerce, and purchasing trading commodities, accom¬ 
panied those merchants to the sea-port of Basra, and thence, conjointly 
wiih UiLni all, hired a ship, and embarked. 
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PART IL-ETYMOLOGY. 


CHAPTEE II. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


22 . Erdu grammarians, using the grammatical termi- 
nology of the Arabic, class all the parts of speech under 
the three general heads of Verhi ,/c'/), Xouns (*-:l ci/uX 


% 

and Particles (-JA harf). Under the verb they class 
what we call the Conjunctive Participle 
ma'tiif). The Noun includes— 

• A 

1°' The Substantive A’ isrne inausuf or simple 


I 


ism, ‘the noun which is described or qualihedA. 

I 

2°' The Adjective *-.■!. isme sifuf, 'the noun in¬ 

dicating a quality’). 

S”- The Xumerical Adjective (jaj: *J isiyi^ 'wlad, ' the 
noun of number’). 

4°- The Personal Pronoun .-amir, ‘ the noun tliat 
is kept in mind’). 

6 °' The Demonstrative Pronoun (T,A' *21 ismS is/idra, 

the noun of indication, or by which something is pointed 
out’). 

6 °' The Eelative Pronoun [J AA Ism^ rnausul ' the 


nnnn flinf iq nr\-n-nnni-cif] ^ f 


_N 
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THE AUTICVL 


t 4 . 


7'- TIil' Tiitorrogative Pronoun ( idifhum, 

✓ 

vju that seeks information,' or ’ the noun of 


riio in 




kiiie inuhli'jiiji, ‘ the 


• The Indefinite Pronoun f 

y 

indeterminate or indefinite noun'V 

'P' The Infinitive, or ^ erhal ^loun « inasdar. ^the 
source whence the difiVreut forms of the verb originate’). 
KP- The Deverbal Xonns. as the Xoun of Agency 

iinie rTi'Hl the Perfect, or Passive Participle 


i t 




( or 


A’, yruirl. or ism^ ma/'ul), and the Imperfect 

Participle ismS Juilwa, ‘the noun of state or 

circumstance’ of the subject or object). 

ruder the term Particle^ are comprised—I"'’’ Adverls]^ 
•p- Prep’^Pthns hurUjepvi\ ‘particles of attrac¬ 
tion'); 3^- Copunctions \ hurufe 'atf, ‘ con- 

iunctive particles,’ or hunijL' sliart, ‘conditional 

particles,’ etc.); 4’' Interjections ('.v hurufe '/mla, 

‘particles of calling'), 

I, THE AUTICLE. 

‘23. It will be percAved from the above classification 
that tie-' Artiele finds no place among the parts of speech 
in Prlu. Till' •■•'vntext alone can determine whether a noun 
is definite or indefinite. The force of the definite article 
i-; liiiwrvi r. often cnvi ved bv the demonstrative pro- 
neun> -a >rh. ‘thi<.' and A rvli. ‘that’; and that of the 


• i 




. ' . •. j;. it is terraed tam>Zs * tli 

-f. - r :1; i- 'v-A^'a tlio r:ct ii 

Aiic in u’ai'.li it u used. 




•• • r 




•• •••» Ik 
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indefinite article by tlic numeral J_C;' c!:. ‘nno,' or by tlm 


c. kn'l. ‘some.’ 


indefinite pronoun /col. ‘son 
tliis lyill be found in tlie Synta.N. 


A fuller notici. 


* i I 


II. TIIE SUIWT.VNin 




1. G!.m>i:ii (. 


24. In respect of i^eiitlor. Vvdn nouiN are inP* 

♦ 

tico classes: 1) those whidi are P 

2 ) those ■which arc feiii/ii/iie nin/niin'is). 

Eem, Most nouns lu-’o inaseuliuc or iL-rninine nicrcly by /-a’ 
( sarnai ); the gender of n large niiiiiler, Iiowever. is La-^eJ uii 

rule ( it is witli these ehieily that we It.ive to dcLil 


25. That a noun is of tlic ni^fsculiae or frutluhv: i 2 :**iuh‘r 

» ' .. 

may be ascertained (dther: 1) from its aiun/nvof/in ; nr 
21 from W.?: form. 

20. All common nouns and proper name- that denote 
males are masculine bv signification, and those that de¬ 


note females arc feminine: c.fj. ^>2 lap. ’ fathor.’ 
s/iauluir. “husband,’ .A.! l<iluir, ‘bhudesmith,' Ifn/i^ni. 
are masculine ; and ,U//a7.a, ‘mother,’ • wife.’ 

/ y * • 

cithoc/i/io. ‘nurse,’ .;a Boniul. are feminine by 

> ^ V ^ V ^ ► ' J 

signification. 

Her/i. There is one exception even to this rule. Tne wui’d 

kabila^ family/ tribe/ is used eurthcnii^iieullv to si^uiip' uiu, and 
treated as a masculiue ; and the raaseullne terms f:hrin lr,n 

family, gliarona^ household/ jT ^ ghar /:*’ 


T^£iAT^ I A A 






’ ,i:ii 
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GENDERS OF NOEXS. 


27. Alaseulino bv form are : 

1 \ IliiKli nouns eiuliue: in 1—as oT afa, 'flour,' \=L: 
q]i-n-a. ' an earthen vessel, /;7/y7, ' diamond.’ ‘ 


ic: 


. The exceptions (though numerous in the Hindi dialect) are 
not numerous in Urdu.' The chief exception to the rule is a class of 
feminiue diminutives ending in 'onr lya : e.g, chiriydj a bird/ 


i * { “1^** •(C# 

w’ ‘L.’ phuriydj a small boil,’ w J dihiya^ a tiny box. 

O'' 

2'. Xoiins ending in u or o, and especially those 
ending in a o \ e.g. p Tdu. ‘potato,’ p ullu. ‘owl,’ 
hichchhu. ' scorpion,' pjpaJihl, ' side,’ P'^Jadu, ‘ magic,’ 
Iiasho, ’stuffing’ (a pillow, etc.), jL' hhao, ‘price,’ 
dhirhuo, ‘ sprinkling.’ Absti’act nouns, like the 
last of the examples, are ^vithout exception masculine. 


Hem, Hindi and Arabic words furnish a few exceptions, as do lulu., 
‘sand,’ ‘liquor,’ rolnt, a kind of fish,’ .J a 

boat ’ ^-sr^ hqo. ‘ satire.’ and perhaps one or two more. The cliicf 
exceptions are Porsian words, as alru^ eyebrow/ tj\ dlru. 


^ ^ ^ * I c 

* honour/ .'iit Orzu. ‘wish/ bCi or lo, smell/ •'/J tardzu, a pair 


of scales/ ..'J tftlru, ‘medicine,’ jo, ‘a stream/ ^ Mo, ’habit/ 


and u few more. 


^ c 

3 . Xouns endinc: in '.— a\ c.q. .'xb handa. a slave,’ 

t,. • ■ / 

x' - mrda, ‘a curtain,’ ansM, ‘amjer,’ bb’ Itkm, ‘a 
talc.' 

i ^ i ^ 

Ri}>i. (I. ,:JL^ ImnUiba, a violet/ repentance/ *ujj 

t/.o'.’, ‘ time/ 'a class/ bj suj-.i, ‘expenditure,’ ‘ a 


■ I ’!'■ ti,-:- :• ria 7/^ i'< ivi- hy : f-r Sanskrit, r.‘*t h ivjrjg bcou a ^y\c■n hn^uarre 

^0^ Ti 1': iutu cxl'b u'. ■. c -ali •■nlv ii.ivo uiriusb'.-l wvards to it tlirougli the 

]],■ a. 

■ V k.k- ' ’ ’■■'■v 1. S 'J.l. tto.. bi h'n?. n-'t to Urdu, bat to 

n ■ / S , I' i' 'v-ji'; c T.i M" i bv tl.b "ilcT but aTo Tardv touiiii in 

J- . h'v: « v/:i tI;- ■•■■i'.T avrio r< c* nerallv nsf l ihvin under peculiar 

• -.T^ !v-v- r;e of w!io>e is laid in Corn- 

■'E : r . •. _ :.t iuje louiclhiLi.'’ et the Cornidi di.ih-ct into his work. 
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dove,’ ‘a corp?o,’ and a few more, arc exceptions; are 

also all such Arabic nouns as have atiixed to the masculine to lurrn 

the feminine, i-O-. malika, ‘queen,' from ^<L. mahh, king,’ 

(fdWiJ, ‘mother,- from -\J’j walid, ' father.’ 

Rem. h. Final 3 (masculine) is troquently ch.angeJ into ', and r.i'!! 

versa: e.g. nljn, for raju, ‘a king;’ Cujra, for y i agra, 

‘ Agra.’ 

4 ). All nouns terminating in the syllable pun : c.p. 

.jj’l ullu-pan, ‘ou'lishness/^^ait^" hi.nawipm, ‘ nie-auiirs.s,’ 

.A"i! laraJ:-pan, ' childisline.ss/ ’ eliildliuod.’ Such words 


are all abstract substantives. 

5 ). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure J'A*\ if'aJ. in 
which the two alifs (the first and fourtli letters) are servile 



and constant: e.g. J — eh-^uiu 'a kindness,’ 

‘good fortune,’ jt\ ikrar. ‘avowal,’ 'ij\inkai\ ‘denitil.' 


• ^ 


Rm, The few exceptions are ‘a sitting.’ 

. » 

* turning back/ —'-^1 correction,' uvt rsiou, — 

ilhah^ * solicitation/ imdad, ^asslstln-z/ adjuring.’ 

and a few more words that end in ^ t or \— d, which are Luuiui'dii 
feminine terminations in Arabic nouns. 

6 ). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure in 

’which the first letter t) is servile and cliaracteristle, 

# 

and the third is marked with tash/UiI: e.g. jjj io.railda>l. 


I \\ • 7 f . 


‘vacillation,’ ISj takabbiir, ‘haughtiness.’ 

Rem. The exceptions are iaicajjuh, regard/ 


performing ablution before prayer,’ ^ J taicakhu , Vwpictation, 


7 1 


^ i 


tamaimdj wish/ and all nouns oiiditig in 
solalion/ , ^ J tarakki^ ^advancemeut/ 


r, as 


-■ ta<a!’i, ‘con- 


7). Arabic rerhal nouns of the measure 'J'ij tuUi'nl. in 
which the first and third letters are servile and constant: 



2G 
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c.q. imlarulc^ ‘calling to account,’ c-?!ly tafuivut^ 

‘ diftcivnct'.’ 


lion. tawuzu , ‘civility,’ is an exception; so also are all 


omlirig in 


2 , as tahCislny * exception.’ 


8 ). All Arabic verbal nouns of the measure JUjil, infi'Til^ 
in vbich tlie first, second, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. insiram, ‘ending,’ ‘ceasing,’ Jl^Dl 

infh-Ttl ‘decision.’ 


9 ). Arabic verbal nonns of the measure in 

which the first, third, and fifth letters are servile and 


constant: c.g. iklitmir, ‘abridgment,’ ^\^\iltmus, 


‘ petition.’ 


• • 


7?<m. Tliore arc a few exceptions, as ‘necessity,’ 

iktii/nl, ‘careful guarding,’ igUuh, ‘a conventional 

•m 

term,’ AAl ittiln, ‘announcement’ (in which word, as also in that 
preceding it, the characti ristic is assimilated to the preceding letter; 
SIC- § 105, viii. ncm.), i'iiruz, ‘objection,’ and a few words 

ending in a or t, as 'jo', ibtidu, ‘beginning,’ Utifat, ‘attention.’ 


10 ). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure 
in Avhich the first three letters are servile and charac- 




lUi; 


islinfar^ ‘begging forgiveiK'ss,’ J\a.xzJi is/e inal, use.’ 

/^V//^ The c.xc(-plions ure capacity, 

*av( !>i'fn/ begging help,’ istid dj supplica- 

liun,’ istirrd, ‘seeking to please.* 

11 . *Vv;il)io nouns of jtlcico tiiid tnii6 of tlic niOtisurcs 
uifff'fd and maJdL in wliicli tlic first letter is 

oharaf'lrristic: cjf. )na^<hir^ the source (of anj 

thing), //e/.v/,u«, ‘habitation,’ makam and 
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mal:an, ‘halting, or dwelling place,’ . nutshriL ' rising 
place’(of the sun), manrih^ ‘setting place’ (ot tin- 

sun). 


Jtem. The principal exceptions arc: 




* scope,’ ‘pou t-r/ 


mahliar, 'a place of gathciing.’‘royal pre^ciio-,’ 




* )iv^jU'^y \a plait ut siltifig. 


ma^jid, 'a mosque/ manzil, 'a halting place/ 


12). Arabic nomina instrumcnli of the ineasun' 
ifal^ in Avhich the first letter is characteristic, c// 


Eem. 




minl^ary A nostril/ is porliaps the only exception. 


28. Feminine by form are: 

1 ) . Arabic nouns ending in a : c.^j. hilJi. ‘ diiratioii/ 

h halTij ‘cAnl’; and all llindl diminutives ending in h/h, 
as \i^chir)ja^ ‘a bird/ ^ pimple.’ 

Rem, Xot a few Arabic nouns ending in d are masculine, but those 
that are feminine arc far more uumerous. 

2) . Arabic nouns ending in o-* t : c.r/. uJ/nt^ 

‘familiarity,’‘honour;’ as alsoCersiau abstract 
nouns formed by dropping tlio final ^ of tlie Infinitive: 
e.g. 7’aft (from ‘going,’ gu.ft [h'om .Afl, 

‘ speaking,’ 

Rem. The exceptions in the first case are very few : e.g. suhnl, 

^confirmation/ cx—’ -i shariat, drink/ icakt, ‘lime/ 

i i ^ 

Mil at, a robe of honour/ gdkuty ‘a ruby/ aud perhaps a few 

more. The rule does not apply to llindl nouns, nor indeed to any 
other Persian nouns than the class mentioned, 

3) . All nouns terminating in the syllable hat or 
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L'. n'at. preceded by the 


Ions: vowel a ; 

o 


e.g. 


ah'ihrah'it. ' perturbation,’ cLp.'jj haimoat, ‘ invention,’ 


' fabiioiitioii. 


5 


j? • The affixes aUt and aicat help to form a large class of abstract 
;T.-::mtives. In the Dakhini dialect these affixes take the form uV. 




i- -7 ,JL: ahahrut, 

- - J’ y. 


4 \ Poi’siQn nouns (chicflTj if not iill^ abstinct sub- 
stantives) ending in the syllable ish ; as danish, 
‘wisdom.’ nulish, ‘complaint.’ 

laUfh, ‘ a pillo^v,’ is perhaps the solitary exception. It 
here be obicrved that ih, simply, is not a feminine termination 


mav 


ID VrJu. 


5 2souns ending in e.g. rotl, bread, 

sumhl. ‘a gugglet,’ hadip, ‘a bone.’ 

/ ♦ 


J iahi, ‘curdled milk,’ 


B-. m. -''j p'lm, ‘ rvater,’ ji, ‘ life,’ ^ 

clarified butter,’ m'Ah ‘ a pearl,’ huihi, ‘ an 

eUphant,’ and a few other words are exceptions.' Relative adjectives, 

^ dh.o'Aj a 's^'iisherman, ^ 

w ^ 

of couise masculine by significution 




hlfizanchij ‘a treasurer,’ are 


TV 


i \A- 


• :.r* 
Mr. 

t. - 

H. 

m 

■ 


% 

L : 

I' 

I- 
\ • 


ir :r 


6. Abstract noun? for mod by clropiriug the characterUtio 


T-.,. . . .» r.. «.. r in Srn.lm. n.l a. a s.n.ral ruk, .»ch 

in Ilitih. Tkre are r,uiiv:r.-.Ua exceptions though. <-p J, 

, .. .... .v.i.iur- '=S. <l,hpa. m.), d(h, ‘the bodv, e c. 

. V:;.;;: Urdu .;rrncu,ii. p. , ovOtes as though the rule were of 

n’ 1 lOuillv t" 'vords derived from the Arabic also. 

. -b- b.l i-.m'..- Jhiiull bear in mind that words borrowed 

’/r.', tt...ir nriAiml cmder; m.isculmes and neuters being 

' abn.anibi- Umimne m UinJu.tini.” We were not a^im 

cf . - ndcr in Ar.Sic; and as regards the derivatives from 

.‘ r . bv liie score in which Arabic feuiaiines have 

■ ■ ‘ -th- son,’ M/iro. -desert,’ staff, fW J, 

' • ‘ ...b ui- ,.f verbil nouns in which Urdu chang^ die 

: r!; .t trod- mi., the miuculme J- « ; as mu^irara, ‘idiom. 
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syllable U na of the Infinitive; c.[i. mar (from . 
niamaX ‘beating.’ //7( i from .-.y lu^aa ). plnndi-i, 
chhap, ‘printing,’ ‘impression,’ sainajh, ua- 

derstanding,' ragats ^rubbing/ friction. 

Einx. The exceptions arc J-p ^’.7, ‘ pl;iv,’_ ‘;cret.:h,’ 


%' « 

T • ▼ 


dhakel, shovr/ : 


nitV.or, 


* esiract,' — - dauc'.-, ^ 


* colour,' and a tew more. 

T\ Arabic verbal nouns of the measure J—. 
in vliick the first and fourth letturs arc servile ami 




characteristic; e a. 


taskln. ‘consolation,’ 
orderh 


iJ tarnih. ‘ excitint: di-siro. 


iauiil, ‘execution’ |.of an 


Rem. ^ tiC ‘an amulet,’ is perhaps the only exception. 

•• y * 

S'. Arabic noutina instnnnenfi of the measure 

/ 

niif'al. in which the first and fourth letters are seiuile 
and characteristic: e.r/. )n>/:raf, ‘ sci^s-'i's, 

minkar, ‘a bird’s beak,’ .,'n^ inhan. ‘a balance.’ 

J J J * ^ 

t ^ i \ 

Hem. a. The exceptions are^.-I.;--# minihur, a han'i-saw.’ 
viumdr, ‘cl peg or nail/ ^ a touchstone/ an assay-lahiLCv.’ 


I 


Hem. h. The following twenty-one letters of the alphjbit are tVini- 


mne, tiz. 




} » 




J 


* A ^ 

y J ^ ^ ^ 


Hem, c. The words J-d.* haloid^ {dn. ^lifo/ -0 n ;r, Ahvuzht/ 
are masculine or feminine, but the latter is gcner.illy considered correct 
in Xorthem India. 

Hem. d. Generic nouns (ind jiy.i are either masculine or 

feminine, and apply equally to both sexes; e.j. chlJ, ‘a kite/ is 

y 

feminine; haran or hirarij is masculine. In some cases, howerer, 
the terminations i are added to such nouns to distinguish the sex: 
e.g. Jiji lama, a back,’ ^ Kami, a doc.’ The word ^ jT idua. 



0 


rEMIMXES rOEMEr FROM MASCriiyES 




• • T*> 


. i .* « > ^ 


: \V 


. . •.!'s: 'i'.: 


:hou::h properlv a generic noun, and hence applicable 
Vi as male?, i? rarelv treated as- a feminine by iiTo- 

' adicJJii ddmij * a 


.ere a Hindu miirht sav 


--.■a.' a Mnsalman would say, 




' {iclcJihl ^aurat. 


' * w* 
✓ • 


2'V The vendor of compounds is generally determined 
■v the latter part of the eompouud : e-j. -'T.'-w sJiilutr- 
ah. a huntinc:-eround/ ■sh'dtr-po.nuh. a wall of 

.L-fenC'e round a town.' are feminine, because the words 
^ <iah and sT; posuih are feminine. There are exceptions 
lowev-u'-. as p'd c-<ia]i. ‘dignity.' hbla-jah, 

an ohitet of reverence.' ‘father,' ;Jnoik-Jani. 

medicine.' ' a draught.' 


}''T:MATIOy OF EFniNIXES FROM OJASCl'LINES. 

The mO't C'.'mmou termination used to form 
;ninin''S from juasculiU'/s is h It ^he masculine 
ml in a consonant, this termination is merely added to 


r •• • O 

U ♦ il 


T-i. allrdhTnan, 


.i' T/77 V.t ?>iT, ‘a Brahman woman/ 


> * 


1 % 


:r, a 


c'-whcru. 


al"; :. *a woman of the Ahlr 


- ✓ 


V « « « V V • 


\ ^ 


► * i Tv ^ ' 

,e Jil’-OOID, 


* c 


.■ j ’.J ':7.* a woniauof the Pathan 


race/ 


If thr- nil 


menline mid in a 'W a ' c-\ these terminations 


• • 


■i;-. Ti imivd int" / f-r tlie feminine ; c.j 






'« 




ti n 


n:/.e slave/ 


s S 


> n , vA , . ^ ^ ^ I 


'a girl/ 

'/.'-ri, ‘a mare/ 

V -• 

f r-ilty a tL'iuale slave. 

' a princess.’ 
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31. Other common feminine affixes are an or in. 

\ nl, and J'— anl. n-hich are all used in the case of 
rational beings (chiefly with nouns denoting caste, trade, 
occupation, etc.), and the last two in the case of irrational 
animals also. In the application of these the following 
rules are to be observed; 


ly If the masculine end in a consonant, the affixes are 


merely added: e.g. 

sundr^ * a goldsmith, 


f \ ^ ' 

( v.indran, | 


\ 


* - - \ 
: sunarnif ’ 


a <rold?mith^s ^vife/ 


I'umhdrany ) ^ 

hmMr, a potter/ ^1,' . / a potter's uile.* 

i J kimhurnh } 




i sherj ^a tiger/ 


J shenil. *a tii^ress.’ 


uiit, male camel/ 


untnlf *a female camel/ 


mehfarj a sweeper or mthtardni ^vuig, mC:drdni)j a 

mthtars wife/ 


ocavenger. 


2). If the masculine end in a long vowel preceded by 
any consonant except i_c g, the voM'el is generally di’opped 
before the affixes are added, and a Ion" z/nir’/v//'vowel in 
a monosyllabic masculine noun shortened : c.g. 


L-Jj duJha. * 
Ul* j laretha. 

Icunjrd^ 



L bridegroom/ 

^ a washerman/ 

a greengrocer/ 
washerman/ 



j h'jrethayi, 

.. 

.,.:sro Kunyran. 

W'y • 

wife/ 

j 4-^J dhohin or < 
woman/ 


i bride/ 

a waslierwoman/ 
* a greengrocer's 

liolan^ *a washcr- 



mdli^ gardener/ 
lidthi^ ‘a male elephant/ 

man of the Khatrl 

Ciiste/ 


mdh'n, ‘a gardeners wife.’ 

C 

hathni, a female elephant/ 

a Khatri’s wife 

> 

or daughter/ 



FEMiMNr.'^ roioiED from; masculines. 


o n 

oJ 




'. ^ ‘ a maternal uuclc/ 




mumd/n,*a maternal uncle^a 
wife.’ 


•» f 




‘/a doctor or school- 


\* 


m 


idldni, mullas wife.’ 


mailer, 


'R'■'. In the word Tnnoinni ^for 'nidvidni) the influence of final u in 

the masculine is sufficient to change the first vowel from a into m. In 

some instances final M of the masculine is not dropped in the feminine ; 

■i- { . 

e.q. j'.iij t’ticuni (for tatu uni\, from tottu, a stallion pony. 

3 \ If the termination of the masculine he a preceded 
hy >1 w)- or 7 preceded by hojii'a in vliich case 

a long vowel preccdcsl a in the first is not di’opped, and 
in both cases the affix an or in is changed to J i/an or 


C 


j 'iii : c.fh 


r. 




h.rnii/dj ‘ a corn-idler,’ 


.yj naiy ' a barber.’ 


( laniyumn, j , . 

' ^ R .a la/ivju s wife. 

( harda in, ) 

( nayan, ) , 

i ,..VJ nain, j 


a barber's wife.’ 


Eera. The above affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit affix 
am. 'e.g. rSOtlft indranl, ‘ the wife of India’). Of the two forms an 
and in of the first affix, the latter is more commonly used in towns, and 
bv Musalmans. This affix is also added to Arabic nouns to form the 

names of women; e.g. 

generally, though incorrectly, written Amiran, Artslisn. 

32. Other masculines and feminines are: 

, runi^ ‘ queen.’ 


1 * J 

f • 1 





J nayal, | , _ 

a youth, euc. 

nu <k, I 
d'-.;.' brother,’ 



LC;'j ndyilcd, / , 
IC'J na'ika, ) 


...J haliinj ‘ sister.’ 


a damsel/ etc. 


\ 1 


t 


khdJn. *a maternal uncle,’ 'khdla^ aunt. 


In-n. ‘lord,’ ‘prince,’ 

:i- llah, ‘lord,’ ‘prince,’ 


begam, ‘lady,’ ‘princess.’ 
mnarn, ‘lady,’ ‘princess 
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The first of these is derived, through the Prakrit, from 


the Sanskrit rajm^ by elision of j ; the second is taken 
intact from the Sanskrit, and is perhaps the only example 


in Urdu of a feminine so formed; the third is derived 
through the Prakrit from the Sanskrit bhaginl ; the fourth 
is the regular Arabic feminine of klud, which is also in 
use, and of which Mudu is probably a comiption; the two 
last are boiTOwed (through the Persian) from the Turkish. 


83. In many cases distinct words are used for the 
feminine: e g. 

lap, 'fatlicr,’ man, ' motlicr.’ 

JuL; ‘bull,’ did qne, ‘cow.’ 

And the distinction of sex is oceasionally indicated, as in 
Persian, by means of the words J nar^ ‘male,’ i_'l« mada^ 
‘female’: c.g. J) shere nar^ or^-^^J nar shcr^ ‘a male 
tiger,’ 2 aU shere imda, ‘a female tiger.’ 

Rem, The formation of Arabic feminines will be treated separately 
in the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 


2. Number (J.v;: \idai). 

34. Nouns have hi'o numbers, the singular v:Tddd\ 
and the plural jam''). The nominative singular has 
no case-sign, but is always identical with the crude form 
of the noun. Tlie formation of the phual depends on the 
termination and gender of the singular. The follon'ing 
rules may be laid down respecting it. 

1). Masculines ending in a consonant, or in one of the 
long vowels u or o, J, as also a few Hindi mascu¬ 
lines ending in 1—c, that are groper names, or nouns de¬ 
noting relationship, titles, professions, etc., and Persian and 
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rORMATIOX OF PLrRAFS. 


Arabic words with the same termination, remain nn- 
chau'^ed in the nominative plural: eg. 


plural • 




>) 




lichchhu 

moii^ 


J olair, * a house,’ 

-/ ' 

^ hiclichtau ‘a scorpion,’ 

moil. ^ a pearl,’ 

'^ chacU, ‘ a paternal uncle,’ „ chachu. 

** kl.l « -• 

UilCij 'master,’ 

, raja* * king,’ 

• ^ 

'j .J darufi* a river i^Pcrs.^, 

\ «r-«^ ydhrd, 'a desert’ ^Arabic), 

A 


fJ 


}} 


laid* 
rdjd. 

C 

b rfaryd. 

\ saAra. 

> . . 


j;,;„ \ fe-r Arabic worJs ending in o nre eiceptionsi ej, yr'- 

A' nhieh i. .realcd lit. Hindi ranranlinc ending in d, and ban 

lor its ncni. plural f'^njnre. 

Mncculino. crnling m 5 (-ith Uie exceptions 
noticed abovel or a- « (evliich is intorchangenb'.e mth o), 
form the nominotive plnral bv changing a, or », mto . 
cq J:’' hrte. 'boTS.’ from b? /arfu. 'a box, 

■ lurlabs/' from .ya ‘ a curtain or screen.’ 

a. One Hindi noun of reUion.hip, namely, » 

I k • in.l a few \rabic nouns; as “* 
paternal k'ran.ltathcr, 

‘ .rate,’ ‘ incident; also tome under tin. ru . - ° 

c„d.ng in 0 _ a. U n.ay be obocra.d ,ba. ,bc cns.om no. app.ara .0 ^ 

,0 roain .b.:- £«al * i» '» 

rTohounced P 'rh. ' curtains.’ 

,.0,. I.nM.lu..al u™ina.i.n c eoracerends to-be pineal 

, . 1.0 I’rlkrit, . 0 * la>«n'e InOit. ling. Frat. p. 430 . 


!;• n t 


K i • 


g . Fomminob eliding in J fomi the n jinativo 
olural bv adding J- to the singular, the/otto 
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affix cliangini 
sonant y : e.g. 


larlA, ‘a girl,’ plural hrU>ji'n, ‘girls.’ 

Eem. The termination an corresponds to the Prakrit plural incicr.iCnt 
0 , which is changed to a and nasalized. 

- 7 form 


cn 


4 ). Feminines ending in any letter except . 
the nominative pluraFby adding the termination 

to the singular; as 

aurat, ‘a woman/ plural auraftn. 

lUrxl, ‘a book,’ „ .-:'4 

If the singular end in one of the long vowels a, 
u or 0 , hamza is employed to enounce the initial vowel 

of the termination: c,g. 


daicdj 'medicine/ plural 
bu or hoj ' smell/ „ 
‘wife/ 

.'j nd'o, 'a boat/ 


f I 


, or .J dated'f-n» 

** y ^ 

ba'in. 


•• > • 


„ , « .45^ jornen 


if 


, ndVen or ndteen. 


Ifj however, the singular end in 4 — a. or e. these 
terminations are dropped before the plural affix is added: 


e.a 




plural , ,-a^U fcHileh. 


iUj J da/’a, ‘ time,’ ‘ class,’ 

-t ^ i 

e, a cow, 


ji. 


rd^e, opinion,' 






99 


daf en. 




f 


u-i or 


or _5’, rd eii. 


Hem. a. The word joru has for its plural jorudit as well as 

the regular yaruVn; and a few other words ending in u or o perhaps 
never occur in the plural: e.g. Jb hula, ‘ sand,’ dari, ‘liquor,’ 
ji Z-u, ‘a street,’ *-• su, ‘ direction,’ hajo, ‘satire,’ . J (aruzu, ‘ a 


pair of scales.’ As exceptions to the rule we may note the class of 
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declension of noens. 


feminine dirainntlvcs ^-hich end in 1“ : as chriya, a bird,’ 

^ \ ‘ an old woman,’ Vj-f a pimple ; those take 

■,M-ir-' of the feminines from which they are derived: e.ff. 


I . i - I 


^ ■ ,.,,71 ; = pi. of chirV, lurhvjah ' = pi. of hurla) 

i. The plural affix (h. like the preceding affix ah, corresponds 
-in rnikrit affix 0. which is frequently changed to e in the Prakrit 

dialects. 

n-nt. c. Pifsvllahles with a short vowel in the first syllable, and 
U,th: in the second, generally drop the/.fAa when, in the course 

of intlection or derivation, a sylhiblc is added beginning with a vowel: 


(.1- 


^ place. 

« * 


o. PrCLESSlON ' 


i' ta?r^f. or . jS ffnrdah). 


3T Strietly ^iKtiking there is no such thing as declen- 
sieii in rrJu ; tlio oa<es are formed by means of certain 
adverbs 1 called ^.<^>ruje rndncwl ‘significant 

particles,' by the native gi-ammarians\ wbicb are placed 

„ry-r tlie noun, and hence termed postpositions. 

0 

rx. Til.' Ki-cs I -1^ '"V"'’*- seen itt Hin- 

.lu.iniil LTiitiini.irs. iin' '''O't niimlicr, namelv, the 
XHuiiKith.'. Ih-iiilive, Dative, Accusative, Abla- 

live. l..,e:„iv,.. Iiii.l Vecelive. In reiilitv, l.owovor, there 

CHS.'- viz. the eniile ferin er Aeiii.iiedee, and 

„|,,i ,.r thet t., ivhieh the postpositions ere 

,l, :,na nliieh Dr. (A.hUvell Iwppily tiriiisthei’erawdre. 

. M ,• I', SI cr.„m.„i:..r.=. isn' 'i"S zoimmali.al foim, av. 
.. „1|.1 ivr.iio. re.-iCDisc but c.sos; viz. Ihe 

/h'l/i, or tlie 

— • 

0 . ,,ay/ . and the Pativc-Accusativc 


‘:■ und A id 
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lative and Locative they term majrur ojarr, ‘the attracted 
and the attracting’ {i.e. the oljeet attracted au<l the preposition attract¬ 
ing it); and the Tocative they call • '-H ° munudu, tlie 


calling and the called.’ 


37. The postpositions which are used in lieu of case- 


endings are: 


‘by,’ 

li tu, ‘of,’ etc. 

/ h, ‘to,’ ‘for,’ 

sej 'from/ 'with/ 'by/ 
Zj or^j or'in/ 'on/ 


for the Agent, sing, and plural. 

,, Genitive, ,, 

,, Dative, ,, 

,, Ablative, 

,, Locative ,, 


38. The singular nominative, as we have alreadv ob- 

O ' 

served, has no postposition added to it, but is always 
identical with the crude form of the noun. 


Th# postposition of the agent case is derived from the affix na^ of 
the Sanskrit instrumental case (singular), to which it was no doubt at 
first understood to correspond in use and signification ; but accordincr 
to the conception of those who now employ it, it is nothing more than 
a mere sign to distinguish the subject or agent of a transitive veib in 
the tenses formed with the passive participle (§§ 183, ISS). 

The genitive case is simply an adjective, formed by means of an 
adjective affix (see § 42). 

The accusative case, strictly speaking, docs not exist in Hindi and 

Urdu; its place is supplied by tlie nominative (which we shall call the 

direct object), or by the dative, in which case the postposition h is not 
to be translated into English. 

o 

The vocative case takes no postposition, but a variety of interjections 
may be prefixed to it. 


^ For the demation of the other postpositions see the section 
Postpositions, 


on Pfepositions aud 



0 


liECLEXSION OF XOrX? 


i a. The force of the dative is ocrasionally expressed by the 


- V* 






too and 


i 1 V or 


traste, for the 


4 rw i • 


i • 

1 4 • ^ - 




c-ihe-r with the gpnilive they govern: e.g. 


\ 






L5^'r 


■; j hap Z*o\. ‘ to the father 

0 yv. ‘lor rny' brother.' Other obsolete forms of the ablative 
: which occur in the older writings, are sen, soil, 

i * * ' 


.■ >;Vt; and in some grammars 


; /- 


tak 


. i / - 


also is civen as 
/ ^ 


^ -^^vlon of the locative case, but as this particle never signifies 
‘ in,' * on.' but slraplv indicates motion towards and arrival at an object, 
the Urdu ::ramr.iariaus rightly regard it as a d’.stinct postposition govern¬ 
ing the inficct ;'! form of a noun. Instead of .J->J tak the postpositions 
- c -7 V- 1 .0 (I'ln. ‘till,’ 'up to,’ are occasionally found in the 


c 


■:T.r writir.crs. but are now obsolete. 

1. Two pr-tpositions 'generally those of the ablative and 

^ * 


I-.cativc cages' arc frcii’iently u~cd together; e-g.^ 


i 


^ qhar-men-se, 

% ^ 

iroiu within tin- l.ousc,' cr ^ Uilp^r-se .' from upon the os.’ In 
vr li cr-s the hrst i^ rcg.rr.k-.l hy some of the native graramarmns as- 

a noun g .vcining tliC preceding noun in the gcnitnc. 

no. The f' ’nn a^^nmod by a noun before it takes a post- 
n.,-itlnn aft.-r it (yvbetber that postposition be expressed 

^ . 1 . -i 7 7*..,.*. 


In 


or und.-rstoodi is -enerally termed the olli-jnc tom. 
prefer callin- it. Avitli Dr. Caldwell, the Fmnafim 

coiisnaietin-tlie Formative the following cases arise; 

1 . If the nominative singular end in any letter e.xcept 

— 1 . / .Q 0 0 0 ^ fVin 


the iiiaw-uline terminations ' 


a 


and a (§ 33, 2), the 


III'' iiia'-cbnui' tv -- . * 1 

in.rmatlve siucrular is identical with the nominative, and 
tb,. rernudive plural is obtained by tbe^termina- 

of, to the singular: c.r;. nom. sing. ^ ffhar, a 

1., ,.d'r..rmative singulur/yA.., Formative plural 

, , ■, In the vocative plural the nasal n of the ternii- 
nati--:; ■-< i' dr.'pped, c.j. -horn ‘ 0 houses.’ 
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2). If the nora. sing, end in a or i- a (§ 33, 2), the 

Formatives are obtained by changing these lettcis into ^ 

oil for the plural: c.g. noin. 


e for the singular, and 


sing. \gJghora, ‘a horse,’ singular Formative ^'gJghorc, 
plural Formative ghoron ; nom. sing. ^ gu-jsa, 

‘anger,’ sing. Form. gussCj plural Form. gussoh. 
But nouns "whieh arc the names of living beings do not 




I - 


♦ X 


Glidsita, 


Tiem, a. According to some native grainmariaii.s no proper name 
should be inflected; hence \ve find iu the Kau'd'ult Lnla, Part III., 



V 




1 ■' * 1^*1 
^ I 


1. 


' b O __ 


/ / I 

s s 


j jamnd-ke Icahne-se icdli daryd sanijhd-jnegd jo dtJili mathurCi 

Ogra he niche lahtd hai, *By mentioning the Jamn't that river vrill be 
understood which flows by {Ut. under) Delili, Matbura, and Agrad 

Rem, h. The Formative is originally, as Dr. Trumiip ^ugu^ests Sindlil 
Gram. p. 123), the Prakrit Genitive, This is not very clear in the 
singular, but the termination on of the Furmative jdural is evidvrulv 
the termination dm or um of the Prakrit genitive plural, and in the 
case of the pronouns the identity is unmistakeable. 


40. All nouns then may be arranged iu two cla.'sos 
or declensions, corresponding to the two furms of the 
Formative. 


Tue Fir.5i Decle.vsion-. 

41. The first declension comprises all feminines, and 

masculines terminating in any letter except (original) 

s— a', those ending in 1.^. a. however, are Persian or 

Arabic words, or Hindi nouns of relationship etc 
(§33,1);..^. 
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DECLENSION OF N'OrNS. 

1 ). _ij [fhcD'f ‘ house’ (masc.). 


SC'GVLAE- 


PLVEAL. 


N’oni 


‘ a house.’ 


* V 


‘houses/ 






Formative ghar. 


gharon. 


Aacnt. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


%y a house/ ! gluiron-ne, ‘by houses/ 

'o J ghar-la/o^^^ho^xsc:\ b'‘ of houses.’ 
/./ qhar-h, ‘ to a house.’ / ghami-ko, ‘ to houses.’ 




Aoc. 


/ 


^ gUr, 


ghar-lco, ^ 


I ( 1 ■ h»ses.’ 


.\hl. 


V./ nhar-u, ‘ from, with, | ^Aaron-««,‘from houses.’ 

C_ ^ , v/ 

\ - _ ^ ^ I 




Loc. J- ghar-men, 

-/ t W* ^ 

on, a house. 

Yoc. ^ house/ 


by, a house. ^ ^ ^ 

\ ‘in, ' g^tG^on-nienf in houses/ 


, c\ at gharo^ ‘ 0 houses/ 




2). c7<«c//tf, ‘ a paternal nncle.’ 


Nom. ‘ 

Form, chacha. 


\ 


^ chdcha, ‘ uncles/ 


■tU::?" dacha oh. 


Agent b} anuncie. ^ ^ 

, ( ^ 1 j'lC rJiachuoh kd/oinnQles.' 

Gen chachO-ha , of an uncle. > ^ ^ 

;,c. etc. etc. ^ 

R,,,. Lite ,1.,U cre declined suet Hindi n.nns as Ui,. rtjd. '. 
ting - K MK, 'a metter- as alsa lersian and .tabic nouns (».sc.)l 
e.g\p darya, ‘ a river,’ ' > sahra, ‘ a desert.’ 


^•) L ^ 


;.e, ‘a pearl’ (masc.). 


Xom. 


; moil, ‘ a pearl.’ 


Form. 


moti. 


motii ‘pearls/ 


motiyoh or moiiok 

L/y'*> 


7 < r » ' \C 4^“*^ vioUyon-la, of pcarU. 

Gon si Jt^^moiida, of pearl, i 

V ^ etc. etc. 

etc. etc. 
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41 ^ biclichhu, ‘ a scorpion ’ 

/ y ♦ V • ' 



SIXGrLi-E. 


Nom. 


tJ. 





lichchhu, a scor¬ 
pion.’ 


Form. •* 

J 



lichchhu. 


PLUIUlL. 

lichchhn, ^s€or[:'i':*ns.’ 




lichchJiuvh. 


^^^.lic}ic}ihu-)ie,‘\iY ^ \ ^J.^^,liclcl,huon-ne, by scor 


seoqiion, 


pions 


liejyi. Final u is occasionally shortened before the termination on 


S- ^ 


/ 


the Formative plural is added; as^,*--.-’! Onsuon tor 4 **^'1 Cunnuon,; 
and if final u or 0 be preceded by Cij it is trequcntly dropped in 


the Formative plural; e.g. gud'on, from a wound or 

• 4 Vi • < 

sore.’ On the same principle final w in such words as o pCmw. a 
foot/ 4j'o^ gaiiWy ‘a village/ etc., is frequently dropped in the Formative 
plural, and occasionally the preceding nasal also : e.g. pun on and 

^ V 

paoriy for V paincoii. In the singular of such wo’'ds more¬ 
over final w is often transposed and changed to 0, and hence the singular 
form paon, a foot/ g'/on, *avillige/ the Foinuitivf plural 
of which has the same form by contraction. 

w 


5). l:i;L raf^ 
Horn. Lu\j rCity 'night/ 


1 

1 Form. 

k 

> rut. 

Gen. \ 

.i cl:\ ^ rdt~Jcd, 'of night.’ 
etc. etc. etc. 


6). ijj daica, ^ 

Norn. 

hj dated, 'medicine.’ 

Form. 

hj dated, 

J 

Agent 5 

dawd-ne, 'by the 
medicine/ 

etc. etc. etc. 


Slight’ (foni.). 


, ruten, ' niiilits.’ 


,4!' 1 1 rdton. 


li . , j'. ruion-lCty ' of nights/ 




etc. etc. etc. 


medicine’ (fern.). 

! daicd'ehy medicines.’ 


daicaon 


> > 


daicuon-ney 'by 
cinos/ 

etc. etc, etc. 


modi- 
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PF.CLFN^^ION OF NOUNS. 


7V J ho or hu. ‘smell’ (fom.), 

J j' ' 




PLUHAl.. 


Xr.m, ■-r ‘ 
]' . or lu. 


j%: ho'tn or AuVw, * 


9 

hu*on. 


^V: . The few fominines ending in e and a not only drop those 

K ft^r? in the nominative yilural, hut also in the yorniatire plural: r,7. 

on. from sr.\, ‘a cow;’ JuWon, from 

fdJJltIf * a Jove.’ 


I 

j 


8 ). 


^om. , lijrlh ‘ a s>rl.’ 


<i! larli. ‘ a "iiL’ 


F orm. 




I'irki. 


larliyOn, *girb.’ 

'J lorkiyoix or Jarkion. 


1 ’ 

O • > 


>•• > 


(I. Feminine diminutives, such as chriyu, a bird,’ Ijja 


plural 


the plur. nom }. and so have the same plural forms as feminines ending 
in T: e.y. nom. pi. cUriyCrn, ‘ birds,’ Form. pi. chriyon. 

Turn. b. A noun terminating in nasal n is declined in the singular 
just as if the rasal were not present, but the nasal is diopped in the 

plural. 


The Secon-d Declession 


42. The second declension comprises all masculine 
(Hindi) nouns ending: in a (except such as denote rehi- 
tmahlp. titles, pnjessmis, etc.) and ail masculines ending, 

in i— a: c.g. 


1 ). lijJ larka, ‘a boy.’ 


Xom. 


*Al hrMf ‘ a boy.’ 


ijj hrUf * boys.* 


Form. 


larke. 


hrhon 


j j 


Aircnt J —i - farl-tf-Hf/byaboy.’ 


hrkon iKf ‘by boys. 


W > 


t' Urbo, ‘ boys! ’ 


1 


C>C. 


( ^'2 larhe, ‘ boy !’ 

f ai larh, ‘ 0 boy!’ i 4^5 o'l «•' hirh, ' 0 boys I' 


J > 





DECLEXSIOy or xorxs. 


4 -) 


2). i^jpcu 


rda. ‘a curtain.’ 


Bl'SGVLMl. 

( 


PLL'ItAL. 


Xcm. JJ-' parda, a curtain. 


Form. 


■de 


cjj par(h\ ‘curtains 
,»J-' pardon. 




j. According to the present custom of writing such worJs as 
end in i— o, the Formative singular is idcntlcalj iu writing, with tlie 

nominative: e.p. .'/j, pronounced 

J^em. h. A few masc. Arabic nouns also, as hidjaru, incidvnt, 

‘circumstance/ 'wU nashu, ‘intoxication/ belong to this declension. 


Bern. e. Xasal n at the end of words is retained in the singular; as 
also in the nominative plural, but dropped in the Formative plural: e.p. 
nom. sing. hanij/diiy ‘a merchant/ Form. sing. h'Jnij/ot, nom. 

pL banipeiiy Form. pi. bantpon. 


I^em. d. Words ending in ya^ as puya, the foot or leg’ ^^f a 

thing), iJ^^^VirCiyay ‘hire/ ^rent/ may fulluw tlic g-neral rule, or 


1 ^ ^ 

change ^ y into hamza in the Form, sing.: e.y. ■zz- 

^ */ 




pue, 


.dj hrdye or Icirae, In the plural, howt;vcr, the nil 


is gfenerallv observed, 

O «r 


Similarlv Irom tt-j., rupaya are f'.>rmLil —l- •. 
rupae or rupai\ and from rupaya the forms j rupae or 

^ I rupai. It is a mistake to derive these forms from rupiyiU 


and call them irregular. 


The Gexitiye (gl, 

43. The Genitive, as has been remarked before, is 
formed by means of an adjective aijix (i Zd== Prakrit ^ 
/co = Sanskrit ^ Z'a), and is a real adjective, chaiiirin" its 


termination so as to agree vuth its governing noun (the 

just as the Hindi adjective ending in 1— ii does. 

Hem. The Persian genitive construction is also used in Urdu, and it 
is a noteworthy fact that the relation of the governed to the govemiiig 
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THE ADJECTIAi:. 


noun i' expressed in the same manner as that of a noun to the adjective 
qualifvina it ;; 5 ee Persian Condructiom, § 76 ). 



the adjective ( 





a. The adjective generally precedes the noun it quali¬ 
fies and. unless it end in 1- a, and be derived from the 

sa fed ghord^ a white 


Hindi, is indeclinable: e.g. 

A 


hors 


e 






safed ghor 11 ‘a white mare;’ 




safedghorc, 'white horses.’ 


45. Adjectives (not Persian or Arabic) which end in 
' — a (the masc. termination), are declined in the singular 
like nouns of the Second Declension, and form the nom. 
pi. in the same way; but the Pormative pi. is identical 
with that of the singular. The feminine is formed by 
chansiu" the termination d, of the masc. into o~ h 
and is not altered for case or number: c.g. 


furm. 


MTSCu'ine. 

achc\hCu 



' V 


SINGVL-^Tl. 



PLvn.^u 






t 


I 


Fcminiae, 

^ achchh\. 


\ aclichh 


I 



The ^cnitive is similarly dcclliicd. 


siaxvla::. 


N'jlU. 


S /7.u(7r-A'a / of tlieli'.'USc/ 
‘ household/ 


> • 


-1- ^ 7 ’ 

nhav-t:^. 


i ^ ghardu 


S ^ (jhar-Jiu 


Xom, 

Furm. 




PLURAL. 



THE APJECTIVE. 


45 


Examples: , achchlui cohnL ^a good man, dat. 

— A 


c. ^ 


‘ncr ^ anlirhhe LuJiiii Ico. ^ to a goocl mail, noni. 


pi. 




;f ■ -d,' achchlic (iihiiL ‘good men,' abl. pi. 

<srT^ 

jT cichchhcU liiUfioH -sc^ 'from good men*. 




< 1 


1 


• 


achchJn 'auraf, ‘a good \voman,’ dat. sing. / 
achchhrauratl-o, ‘to a good woman.’ nom. pi. 
aehchhl‘cuimtcii, ‘good women raolmn-la 
gliora, ‘Mohan's horse,’ loc. sing.^j iiiohan-kc 

ghorepar, ‘on Mohan’s horse,' nom. pi. 

✓ 


X s 




han-ke ghore, ‘Mohan's horses.’ dat. pi. c 
mohan-ke ghoron ko^ ‘to Mohan’s horses.’ 


Rem. a. One rersian adjective endinp: in v, viz. Lv^ Judn, 
Separate/ and one Arabic, udOna for ‘certain/ nre simi¬ 

larly declined, 

Eem. h. If a masculine noun is qualified by several adj-cti^cs ca¬ 
pable of inflection, they are aU declined in the same way : ^’.y. ^^L- 

hare Icde ghore, ‘largo black horses.’ And if tlie adjective be a 




compound word, the latter part of which is itself an adjective or par¬ 
ticiple determining a preceding substantive, this last is declined so as 
to agree with the noun quvalified by the compound adjective: e.g. 
^11 gj 4j t/Jin phatj JarJcCj the boys M'ith torn caps’ lit. ‘ the 




cap-tom bovs’h X- dl-’ ’db* • J dupattCi-phan l.irhiy ‘the eirl with a 

•« •• 

torn veil or mantle.’ 

Rem, c. If final d of an adjective be nasalized, the nasal does not 

affect its declension, but is retaineil in all the cases: e.q. ,L'L» 

^ *• 

bayun hath, ‘the left hand/ S i -o'e or*; ICiiicn or hcdn 

hath-'koy ‘to the left hand/ i_ jI? , lain tarafy ‘the left side.’ 

Rem. d. The adjective occasionally follows the noun it qualifies. 
This is especially the case if the attribute is to be emphasized or 
brought prominently to notice. In the ohhr writings, moreover, femi- 
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COMPAFJSON or ADJrCTITES- 


. ,^ 1 -Hlowli:- the nouns they qualify sometimes tahe the 

. ':.V, raten Ihuriyan, 

' • q » \ •• ' ,'w 2 :S 'kothriyan lahut 

• ■ , ^v-:aiiome mgius; ^ ’—^v" w > 

wry lofty rooms;' hut this construction is now obsolete. 

'0 ^ few Per>iaii adjectives ending in i- « are de- 

cUnod iiko Hindi adjeotires ending in 5 i but as a nde such 

adjectives ave indeclinable. The tollotnng are the most 


iiful 

y 

ijJh* ma'nda, 

t 


it those that inieett,^*c.c;.,.‘hel^essg 

■pool- - f/e ffiea. ‘fresh,’ ...'>0- base-born, 

•vaseillh- .OH- ./Jawao, ‘mad,’ ‘insane,’ tat-b ranla., 

if <- j '7/ 'oslnnied ’ 

•rejected.’ shammJu. a.liamea. o 

.,aean,’ 'fetid,’ rotten, . 

■tired.' ‘insUsposed,’ ‘■''^''' 

hiirti. Siseless.' 

r,.rc (I. To these some grammarians aJd 

/ , „.,,t.et/„. -naoud,' .sU..-' 

„onot inaected by writers of the prrseat dsy t r.,. sate .-a..e .» . 

lu*. 'an excellent matter,’ not ui-'-' 

j;.„ s. .V,ti.o,ires, wt,err asrd os concrete .oaas, are d«„ned l,be 

. , . „ . duiiCi'on-se, from 

nouns: t'-n 


the wise.' 


CoMFARisox or Adjectives. 


^ n,-. olianf^e of form to express 

4T. Adjeettves ,Vhen two 

the compat-ttive and p eomparison is 

; ::r:.::;Lt'Xsihe'fortn of .be ablative, the adjective 

;:::lt;mainingtnthepositiveand«-^.s^ 

- _ .V -, „,-y„ '--h'" ” „„ 

/iihPh; saperlattve is. s,ric.lv speaking nothtag ® 

Up a vaaparattve involving the pronominal adjective 



IXTEXSIVE FORMS OF THE ADJECTnE. 


47 


mi, ‘all,’ (pi'eflxed to the ablative, eitl.ov oxi-rc.^a 


or understood) as its complement: c.g. 


J 




c- 




iroh 


than (the best of) all the boys;’ ^ 

sai-m i«m Imi, ‘bo is bigger than (the biggest ol) all/ 

Rem. a. The particle ^r: dgnihes the difference befircen t«o ohj.c,? 
that are compared Trith each other, and hence its use in termm- the 
comparative degr-ee. It is a remarkable fact that this method of term¬ 
ing the comparative and superlative is borrovred irom the > nmm 
languages. The only trace of the Sanskrit method that exists in Trdu 
is found in the forms borrowed from the Persian, as l<h. g'> d, 
.a.'.’ Ich-tar, ‘better,’ bihtarin, ‘best’ (sec Persian Construe- 

tions, § 73). 

Rem. b. Instead of the ablative, however, we occasionally meet with 


the genitive or the locative ; as p ''h* ^ 


hVjh-in h''ru 

wlr J 




M t 1 


sab 


^ • 


ialih'^iJinon men taid aclichJid hai^ Zaid is the best among nil the 

• b 

students.’ The comparative is also frequently expressed by ll^ing the 
word U-. - ■ ' ba-nisbat, ‘in relation to,’ ‘in comparison with,’ with 

the genitive of the noun with which tlic comparison is made; as o -V-J 

; laid'hd kadd lanishat mohan-ke InUnd 


^ ' 1 ' / 


hai, ‘Zaid's stature is tall in comparison with Mohan's.’ 


4S. An intensive signification is given to an adjective, 
in eitbor the positive or comparative degree : i) liy rcjictit- 

intr it; as achchJia adtchha, ‘verv ct'iod,' j-j a:-.' 

hehtar hehtar.^ ‘ miicb better2) by prefixing to it an 
adverb, or a noun or adiective used adverbiallv. as 

/ V ^ * 

, c.L- hara b/utrl, ‘verv beavv’..A-' baliid achc/iba, 
‘very good’ (which is still more intensified by the ad¬ 
dition of the emphatic particle hi to the adverb, as 
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lyXEXSITE FORMS OF THE ARJECTTTE. 


V 


• • « 


*1 ' 


' 4 


bahd-la achchha, 'exceedingly good’); 

!ihu//at fdub-surai. 'extremely handsome;’ ii'vi J'l 

^ A 


(( (i 


h ’more black,' and 'I'S 'even 



bL’tter.' ‘far better;' 


> ' 


> i.i. L'Uickor’, ^ ‘t ■c/V^7t7<?morG boRutifiilj 
L.r • oxeocdindv beautiful;' ba-darja hehtar, or 

ba-dark'bTi beJifar. 'by degi'ees, or many degrees, 

^ , V • ✓ • ‘ 

b'l/tlh hehtar^ anwhere 

^ A 

bettor.' 'ever so much, or incomparably, better; 3) by 
addintr to the adjective the termiuatiou L .ia\ L Vk Mu- 
sU. -very black,' or 'blackish.’ bahut-sd, 'a large 

quantitv.' 'very much’; thord-su, just a little,’ a 

wrv little.’ 

40. AVith the Intensive affix L sd must not be confounded 
till' I'.dicctivc of Sii/i'hiudc ■ -si/. : id/'. 01 sd/i like. 

This mav be added to substantives or adjectives to form 
Iji'Ctives corresponding: ( when subjoined to substantives) 
to'those which in English have the termination {-sir, as 
LoE l/r-M-id. ‘boyish.’ ,'T ];ald-id. 'black-like,’ ^j'l— 


a I 


I’Ulih I'F 


\ / 


?I0. 


J:-sd/i. 'one-like.’ ‘similar.’ 


M t. 


•TI. AVhcthcr the adjunct L be employed as an intensive, 
or a< an adjective of similitude, it is declinable like Hindi 
adj.'Ctivos'oiiding in d. and the noun to which it is 
aihh'd indoct- jiut as it would do Anthout it: c.g. 

^ « I M ^ 


% \ ^ ^ 


'a nreat many horses; 

.jh o'b/dn. 'vory black (or blackish) marcs.’* 




7c. i. —i' ’ 


,r ‘'ii, ‘rcscniLling,’ is most probably the 

, VO pcrpkisvJUc irrammanans^atlT. 

- ■ V.E V. sfT.x; sm ^..0 ,.\.orve here, teat the coa- 

* ■ .;■ ■ : ■ r a..; !h,Enoiih; the v.ii;^ or noun 

■' ' 'r/'.A VE;,-;;;.;: V'E;;E.-.1, r-:.. a. an, H- » M thb that Ue adjunct 

. ■ 'E ' ■' " ■ .' / E .,) ■ jOr-/;.'-a ?''rO. '-bf word turat (to which 

lEh-i 1 r tciu't a,, in th" equivalent, ‘ a 

, i_vw.::-S.r:u'uunnr-t-Uafier-tiser= ^Cl aUo i ob.;. 



the numerals. 



Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Uke- whereas the intensive narticle 

L- is derived from the Sanskrit 'fold,' etc. 

IV. NUMERAL AU.JECTIVES (-'Ar; 

I 

51. The Urdu numerals are the same as those of the 
Hindi, and are derived from the Sanskrit through the 
medium of the Prakrit.' Like other adjectives the}’ 

^ In dorivin;: it? words from tho Prilkrir. the Tlin-il irt-ncr'illy dr-ps titUil snort \ 
eiides one or both the letters of oonjnncts. and leni-the:;? medi il slrirt vowels, usp-.c: tdy 
where a conjunct, or one or the consonants, is olid.d. Thus wo have: — On<, .>aii-Knt 
eka^ Prakrit, ^kki. Hindi '1:\ — T>j:y. S. d':i. P. ff>. H. d'‘\ — Thr’', S. tr\, P. txniy. H. 
tin ;— F'l-uf, S. c/,ntiri\ P. chaV-^ri, II. -''d *, hy eH'i''n ot the oonjuiiL't:— Fx' e, .S. / oi- 
r/ifiti. P. p-rnFfiO^ H. fon :—>/.'*. S. , P. c d H. ■.’/»' ■' ^tiio cor- hral .sibiiitnt 
the Sanskrit bein^r changed in Prakrit into ch!-. : oco.iS!on illv tnis sibilant is (ruii;."' A. 
into h, very commonly into as is also the pil.ital si'-ilant d '.d the San-krit. siioe 
Prakrit has no palatal or cerebral sibilant'’S. P. .i iltn, II. .<F: — 

Ftdht, S. ashfari. P. H. dth : —-Vl.o', S. r uoi'i, P. 'd, II. :—Ttt . t?. 

P. da^aj H. das. 

From upwards tbe numbers arc formtui by pror'xincr the units t-'» the Mi', wl.b’b. 
however, previously undergo a chan^^ of form : < . 7 . the Prakrit d li i is ch ini'» i, f.r.'t 
to da/i(i, and then to rana : as jE.'Vr?u, S. al-la'akafi, P. tan/: II. n^.t ilidin:; 

the k of the Sanskrit, but changinir it into the soft 7 . and chanuinc' thu 'liphthun.'- -? 
into the short vowel P, whence, bv transposition of v..>w..l, ewra/. u!j..:;oe yFtra'i : — 
Trccdctj S. didda'au, T, lara/a^ H. larah: — Thirt-if,. S. P. in-aJi. H. 

tivah :— Fyurt'iin, S. P. chaidah^ H. c/..v.k'h.i/i :—S.7> /?i ••I'rr/oUff;, 

P. pannarahay H. pandrah^ for pawdaral.. by change of C'-njunct to / h» iui-e the 
liquid r:— Sixian^ S. shoda/an, P. or s'.u.’i 'r\ II. .y/i'a'-. or "dx/, : — 

S. s^ptadaian.^'2. sattaraJ.a^ H. sotrah for sit^xra/w — Fijht<-.a, S. aj’./ofuf.o, P. 
attharaha^ H. aVudrah'. — Tvyinta^ S. vb'niati^ P. II. Id, 

The numbers 19, 29, 39, etc. are formed by pivrlxii;^' to the ■.:'P-7 de-uadrs ibo 
word foi (Sanskrit u .a, ‘dimin:shed’\ and making certain olianjfs in the initial b.tt* rs 
of some of the decades : c.y. the r of the Pr.lkrit r/i7'* is vii’lci ; as. .M/.o a 20 
diminished by 1) is so also in the other C';‘mr''>unds. t vl?, *twentv-oiie,’ and 

so on. 

Thirtu, S. trihdaf, P. F<x<U H. tls, whence T-.centu~--.{ u 
Foytif, S. cl.atrayirXiat. P. chaUdrUa H. chdlls, by clid'-n of the conjunct th and 
change of r to L In compounds, chdl'^s is chan^’cd into tdlU^ bv lbro whirh t!iO v^wt 13 
a, f, T of the units are changed to t, iri, or iiin. In for^y^'-ro and y'>r'v->(r ex h 
elided. “ ’ - 

TtUy. S. panchasdfy'P. patuidsa, U. pachas (which is closer to the Sanskrit tlmn to 

the PrakriP; whence, For'y~nFe, uHchds. the/.ysi svilable ,,.f pachds heincr elid. d. 

In the numbers oO to oS. the hd syllable is dropped and -Tiginal « re:>t.>red ; "as ;; 7 : 

pan. In -51, o2, o4, 57, oS, the p of pan is, f.r the sake of euphony, softened into b 
and thence into v or m. ‘ * 

From the Sanskrit is derived the Hindi s~th, whence un-sUh ‘fiftv-ninp* 

‘sisty-one,* etc. ' ’ ' ’ 


4 
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THE NUMERALS. 


generally precede the noun, \rhich may be in the singular 
or plural. 


The Cabdikal NuiiBEHs. 


FIGITBES. 

1 

. 1 
j 
% 

NAMES. 

FlOrRES. 

' 1 

NAMES. 

• 



■ 




DFVA- 1 


1 

1 

DIVA- 



AHABIC. 1 


1 

1 


eh 

•• 

4 

12 

ir 


2 f.l) hurah 
> • 

2 

r 


•0 do^ 

la 

ir 


SjJ terah 

3 

r j 



14 

Ir 

«i8 

</ X 

>0^ chaudah 

) 

4 

1*^ 1 

% 

1 

8 

^ V 

I 15 

1 

1 C 


CO 

pandrah 

5 

c , 

4 


punch 

16 

4 

\ 

t 

1 

* % 

li 17 

I 

\ 

1 

• 

n 


solah 

J 

6 

1 

' 1 

i ' : 

1 

1 

% 

1 

1 

chha* 

i ^ 

iv 


sairah 

7 

, V 


C-JL: sat. 

1 

!i 



( i atkarah. 

\ 

, 

s 


il 18 

lA 


( afhdrd. 

8 

A 

1 

. ^ 

JT ath 
% 

11 

» 

« 

9 

b 

j 



9 


Q. 

X 

J nau. 

J 

ii 19 

1! 

ll 

'IQ. 

\ unu and unnis, 

) 

J 

10 

r 

«^0 

das. 

!! 

!i 20 

1 

r‘ 

RO 

j 

« 




1 1 i t'o ^ igurah 

1 

1 

n 

1 


^ ehU. 

11 

11 


} 

j( &}^gyurah 

21 

R'i 

1) , iiku, 

1 \ L/ 


l^sattar, <E«ventT.* the p of the Sanskrit .ajXari is assimilat^ to t, and finalj 
changed into r; and in the coraponnds, initial s is, for the sake of euphony, changed 

into A; as ‘siity-nine;’ i/.-Aa«ar,‘seventy-one.’ 

At-v, ‘ eighty, - is from the Sansknt ailli, the final t being elided, and the sib lant 

doubled. In the compounds, however, the doubling of the sibilant does not take pa, 

white the conjunctive vowel 5 is added to the units; as u„av, ‘ seventy-nine; 

. eighty-one.na.riri, ‘ eighty-nine,’ instead of «»a«a.cc, as might have been 

or rniieiec, ‘ninety,’ is derived from the Sanskrit navati. In 
fonucl therewith, the conjunctive vowel 3 is added to the units: daumoe, 

wo"rd or .mf, ‘ one hundred.’ is derived from the Sanskrit iata, Prakrit ,ad. 




the ntdieeals. 
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XAGAM. 


I DETA- 




22 1 r r I 


40 I ' 80 


1 1>- chdlts. 


->• - 


iJLj iii8. 




23 rr: 


. ^ 

9^ ; Tr ’ Ri{ 


O ✓ 


i I ( '’iwiwft.. 


25 ; 


rs 


** y y 


pachU. 


42 i-r j 


26 j n i U«-;rT' 


i>- ehhalhls. 


27 rv 


28 I TA ; 






* athais. 


j 43 i-r i 8^ (thlalis. 

I 

I ^ 

* * I 

• I 

j; 44 rr : {jjj Chauults. 

:, 45 I rj {iM ^^ -^jaintul-u. 


29 r ^ I U“*r 


30 r* ' ^0 L/^j 


:i3l mils. 


46 


rT ! «C 




47 i rV g'O saintuln. 


31 ri 






I . iktis. 

% W 


4S . rA 


JtI artdlU. 

* 


/ i athtdlu. 

V ^ ^ ^ * 


' ; 

32 rr U*rr:’ 


49 rT go^ 


w 


33 rr I 


34 Tr j c^awtis. 


Il 50 c‘ 


^0 


35 rt 

36 1 n 


L ✓ 




chhaWs. 


51 


I 


52 'r 


pachas. 


( .,.X'' (Mxcan. 

' W-' - 

I tkdwan, 

_,ib bdwan. 

L__ ^ M 


1 ' ^ . 

37 rv ^'0 

(, — athtU. 

38 Ta ■•'. 

, I I ( ^Jjl artU. 


53 


'r (npanortirpan 


54 'r 


I DO c: 


M8 


MM 


.,4>^ 

V 


4 

'w - 




1^,1 ( untaUs. I ‘ 

39 n I p 7 ,, I 

\ {j^J'^\tinchdlis. 57 cV 


I w «d^/der<7n. 
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the ^^^^fERALS, 



—' r f' T' 

1* i(. 1. ' 


KAMES. 


riGUEES. 


Ar-A 7 K 


P-rA- 

NA'-AHI. 


DEVA- 


KAME8. 


ARABIC. jj^Q 


oS f'' 


.59 


c; 


60; r 


61 






MQ. 


^0 


I 




62 


“if 




63 1 




athaican. 

wy ^ 

\ xoisath. 

H * 

^L: sath. 

% 

: ( ehdth, 

J ^ ;• 

I JLS\ ihath, 

\ % ^ 

husath, 

% 

( -v -j tresath or 

1 ) 

tirsdth. 


; 75 ■ ^ 


w 




76 ' Vl i '0§ 



> ^ V 


t 

1 


/ / i 


vv 




w 

chhOiatiar, 


J 


73 VA ; 


- O 

gathaftar. 

y V 


(TfSa/far. 


, 79 


, 80 


V7 


81 


64 


Tr : 


c ^ 




chaunsath. 


y V 


65 


1 : ; : ^^^pailmfL 


NOO. 


t:0 


L5^ 


:li\ 


A 


u/2a«2. 


L5 


am. 


y 


‘ / 


A\ ! 


66 11 


6 


68 


IV 


1A 


I 

69 i 1^ 


cW^’asafA. ' 
srrrsfl^A. 

/ am/A. 

1 ( atlisafli. 


70 


71 




72 


vr 




'OO 




<0 ! 




'OB 


i 

t 


mhattar. 

j ' 


miiar, 

iX’' ^hhattar, 

j \ •• 

<1 ikhattar. 

J ^ ' 

bahattar, 

J '• 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


Ar 




^\L}\ ekuii. 


^ •• 


Ar 






L5^ 


tkan. 
:Lj he Uhl, 


• » • 


Al 


AV 


8 


CM 


X J ^»ra«I, 

J' 

J\ chaurahu 


^ -yy V 




A\ 


cf I cAAtf’dii 

y 1 LS-' 


91 


92 


A1 


r 


7l 


:\z,^ satusl, 

✓ 

:\^\ atha&i. 




dO 








•J tmi/Tujt. 


cj or nairif^. 


I 

cj'X\ elanawe. 


T/ 


•ft 




cJol ikunawe. 

•S'J 


}\j Idnatce. 


74 i vr i 'OiJ 


1 

chaithattar.' 93 ^ d^ 


r: J 


cJ^J tirdnavce, 

rrj J' 


> y V 
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PIQUUES. 


.\.\ME5. 


FIGfUEi. 


NAME!*. 


94 


95 


96 


AEABIC. 


^,r chnirdna'rc 9S 


DEVA- 

.VAOAr.1. 


AR.^BIC. 


r>FVA. 

NA'jABI. 


1 


’,A ! 




I ^ 

* ^ ^ 

k 


C.M 


- J ^ J V 

^ f ^ 




I Cw* vancrai udiCt 

/ V V ^ 


» 


- ✓ 


" pachlmuce 


99 


• ^ 

\ \ 


eo. 


( 


afhdnaice 


cj'jJ nindnaice 

T j 


. I 

^ j J 


nnynndiCfi 


> 


1 ! CtJ’Ljra- chhi'iinau::. 


' V 


0.3 


..'.J' .a_; faiuna'.ce. 


100 !•• qoo 


( 


- y 


: fidlt. 


iai. 


Rem. In the compounds, naice is gt-nenilly cuntraek'd to ns 
ihanicej lCinict\ or the rowel of n is prououuccJ very rapidly, lu 
Hindi it also takes the form mwu'e. 


52. The numbers above one humlrf il are formt'il as in 
English,' but the conjunction 'amr is net expressed : c.//. 
tlxd ^ cSj} ek sail ek, ‘one liundred (and) on 
ek sail do, ‘one hundred (and) two’. 


J It'l .W/^/, 




‘two hundred;’ jXd .1- .j do sail cl\ and so on to KiOO, 

' ** J ^ 7 

M-hich may be expressed bv _• da^ sail, ’ten hundred.’ 
or by a distinct 'word^.h-s hazar, borrowed from tlie rersian. 
Similarly IS73 may be expressed bv Ij ;,,vy aiJi^arak 


sail tihattar. ‘eighteen hundred (and) seveiitv-three.’ e 


r 




eight hundred and seventy-three.’ TS'iiiety-nine thou- 

1 In HindT, tho liumbers botw.cn lO.i an.! 200 .r.o al-.o cipr.^- ,i in two ot!.. r w n s: 
1) by placing the smaller jiuiub..r witO the adje-otive t. rmii.'.iti.in d ad 1.,. 1 f, i-, tj.j'.ia.. 
the word i 


^ ; Silu-. e.q. ^ bls'i si't, ‘a hun.liv.J anl twenty,' liter.Ky, -....e 

hundred having or possessing twenty d 2] by addin:: t.a th.: nmi r.i! adj. . -ivc t'.. recin 
utar (Sarsknc uiUir, -over,' ■ab.,ve'), tho iaitiU vowe! of «hiU. c .Ihwid, jj.e 

termination a of the numeral int.j o; e.q. J ctUtar ‘one l..i;,.!o d u’ ,J 

eight,- lite.-:.;;y ‘eight over a hundred.'" Sjl:; iorms arc, hoWeVer, on'v Used m 
couutmv. and in the Multip!i..atioa Table. 
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THE >TMERAL?. 


sand' i' ninanaire hazar’, but ‘a hundred thou- 

sand' expressed by a distinct avoid J: laJch (Sanskrit 

a, ’ ./y ' ; a hundred lacs. or. *ten millions.' by the word 

; a hundred Juirors, or “ a thousand millions,’ by the 

word —d'^ arh ; a hundred arhs. or ' a hundred thousand 

• ^ 

0 

millions.’ br the word 


Rtm. The numerals 


^ I 

»■, and 


♦ -s 


, are 


properlv collective substantives, and are frequentlv used as such; arh 
and ll.arl do not occur as numeral adjectives in rrJu, but thev are used 

in Numeration. 

53. Bv addins: to a cardinal number the particle lLC' 
cl:. si^nifvin£r \obout.’ ‘or so,' the idea of indefiniteness 
is siven to it: e.q. CJq'' i,-?-' ^^-5 ‘^ibout twenty;’ ^ 

V— t/ ^ 

cX'' cl:. ‘ a hundred or so.’ dMien so used, the numeral 

*• 




w J 


haras char el:, ‘about four years.’ 


Bern. This •^} is called 




harfe tanhir, ‘ the indefinite 


particle.’ It is occasionally prefixed to nouns, and then has the signifi¬ 
cation .of the English indefinite article. 

54. The numeral ^C' el:, ‘one.’ is rendered indefinite 
by placing after it the word jT ad ( said to be the con¬ 
traction of the word udlM. ‘ half,’ but more probably the 
c.,,..-i-i-t-t- 'Epirriimmc'); as jT el: dd. beginning 


with one’ ‘one or more,’ ‘a few.' 

55. Two numerals (not generally consecutive), when 
combined, often convey the idea of indefiniteness: e.g. j-' 
,-hdr ( lit. two four), ‘ two or toe,’ ‘ a few 

✓ V 

das Ids. ’ten or twenty.’ 


U^. 
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ORDINAL AND COLLECTIVE NCMliKRS. 


The OuiiiNAE ^TrMBKRS. 


pahU or pMCi, ' first.’ 






y 

o / 


l.-j.J du^rCiy ^second.’ 

1 iisrCiy * third.’ 

cliautlxa^ 'fourtli.’ 


- cJihatican, 

. sixth. 

cJJuitJuii ) 


} suticdn, seventh.* 
j\ dthicdJi, 

j • 

orninth.* 




^ y V 
C 


dthicdn, *eig]ilii.* 


* i 


, ,'»«0 diwxdtx, * tenth.* 


The first four of the series are regularly deriv'd fnan 
the Praki’it. The remaining ordinals are formed from the 
cardinals, by adding the termination irun (corresponding 
to the Sanskrit tarna). As in English, in numbers above 
a hundred, the last part of the compound takes the form 

g J_C' ck S'tu hl-^tra'ii, ‘the one 

V Mi * 


of the ordinal; as ^ 
hundred (and) twentieth.’ 


56. The ordinals are regularly inflected like adjectives 


U V 


ending in 1— d: e.g. panchii'uiu ‘the fifth,’ Fern. 

O > y 

tsrb jfuiicltii.'lii, Formative muse. p(~<i!chi/:eit. 


CoLLKCTIYE XL'Miaa.S. 


57. Collective numerals inav be formed bv addin" to 
the cardinals the adjective terminations 1— d. i ; as 
L-w' blsa, ‘a score ;’ LJ'o- cltaUsa, ‘an a""regate of fortv 

/ 7 .. y ^ O O . ' 

battlsl, ‘an aggregate of thirty-two.’ 

58. The following nouns are used as collective numerals; 


^ } a pair, couple.* 


no ^ 




puJii, ‘an aggri-gute oi live. 




^ Kori^ a score. 


^ i ^ * 

Jco a quaternion,’mostly | 

applita to lour cowries. 




hiulrdf a huLidiL-J.* 



COLLECTIVE >XMBEP.S. 


36 


Tii' V rii'r u-' 


,1 a- sulj>turinv, N taking the imun after 


V • • 

tl;. ni in ti-'.- g'-^nitlve ca?o. or in appontiou.- 


The word 


I .. 


a'.wavj u^ed in lieu of fuii: -n in iN’unioration , 
... J.n' ‘unit?,’ satire, 

•kiwdrt d?.’ Aoia/-." tkonsands ;• I, in spoakina- of 

^ ' 7 


T ^ ^ 1. ^''' )Ot(^'-h five 

Iiitei’ost; e.‘j. ^ i ■ ' 

rupO'-'S pk'i' cent. 

IU::u Tbo ibMse ‘ i-:r cent/ is also very generally e5;i rc^s..J by the 
Persian phrase Jw 


59. The cardinal numbers, especially the tens, may 
also he used as collective numerals; as > char Its, 
•four twenties.' More commonly, however, the cardinal 
number is put in the Formative plural, and is then used to 

convey the idea of r vtchisiveness ov ioiaUOn as donon, 

‘the two together,* ‘both* (the mediabt o^douon is inserted 

, \ . JT,.- - ‘tPp three to 2 other.' ‘all the 

f„r eur.houvV, tlie tnue i , 

,h,.e'- ami in some cases, to ad.l force to the form, the 
ermle form of the numeral is added to the rormative ; as 
J' flo^vhole eight.’W- the cruht o t e 

eiehTi s i»:hmnh:«ees or mimmiiixcsi, in trhich case the 
hiber numetuls are of course used, and the word 

saikrU is employed m hen of - c./c • c.^. ^ _ 

■haudrodsofhouses,^-houses.uhundreds, .-o 

t7 A • ^71-^ +nnn 


hazdron d 


5 s/wl. 'thousands of men,' ‘men in thousands; 


hi -.o-b' Idlr.m rupa'e, ‘hies of rupees. 

p..., a It wonli appear from tlie current usage of the cognate 

ii that hU form cipnaih erpwswa -d 

,T te jssarwi bj he hwer untobers also; <.J. Smdhi 


a:i^ 
Lc-Lce n 


Ik; - . ‘in t^VcI.Lc5 



DISTRIBUTIVES AND MULTIPLICATIVES. 
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Etm. i. By aMits to llie unmoral din' Hm «/-r «/ k - 

,7«, hare the form U' ««*■. '“''“I""''"'" 

to the series donoiij 

Disteibutive Nomeeals. 

60. The distributives are expressed by repeating the 
cardinal numbers once : e.g. iJX' uL<-'' rk rL\ one at a 


• « 


time,’ ‘singly,’ ‘one apiece;’ y,.-' do do, ‘by twos, 




two 


apiece 




ilCLTIPLICATlVE NUMERALS. 


61. The multiplicativGS are formed from the cartli- 
mals: l) by adding to them the word LT gunu (fern. ^ 
gum), ‘time,’ ‘fold;’ as Lf.j dogiinu, or dugumt, (whence 
by contraction, Lsa dugnu, and, by elision of g, the more 
commonlj_.J‘two-fold;’ tiguna, threefold, 

chaugunu, ‘fourfold:’ 2) by adding the termination U hura 


or ahrd\ as b-i-d ekahru, ‘single;’ l-s.J doliara or dohra, 
MoublCj’ twofold;’ tihara or tihra^ ^tri[)l(',’ ^tliroiTold.’ 

Rem. a. The Persian and ilrahic multiplicativcs are also i’rcquontly 
used; the construction of these is given in lOo, 103. 

9^ 

Rem. 1. The word LS" gunu is derived from the Sanshrit gundy 
Equality,’ etc; the affix hard (contracted from hdrd) from the 
Sanskrit vura^ by elision of r, and insertion of a euphonic h. 


Numeral Adverls. 

G2. The numeral adverbs once^ hvice^ thrice^ etc. are 
expressed by adding to the cardinals the word lar., or 
\Jj hara^ ^time’ (Sanskrit vara\ or one of the synonymous 
Arabic words Jjo j dafa^ martala - as^b dSA ck bar or 



FRACTIOXAL >’irXlBERS. 


5S 

^S'' ch da fa or el martaha, ‘once f .J do 

l,at\ M' duhdrd, rnartaha, etc., ‘twice;’ fi 

fin lar. .'.J iihdru. or fm dafa, etc., thrice. 

* ^ ^ 

Him. The same affixes (with the change of iura into if Ura) 
are used with the Persian cardinal numbers (| 104). 

Go. ^^urneral adverbs showing in what order certain 
facts are treated, are expressed by employing the ordinals 

in the rormative singular: e.g. ‘firstly;’ 

‘secondlv;’ ‘thirdly,’ etc.; or by using 

the Persian oi^inals; as Jj'i avval, ‘firstly,’ duwum, 
‘secondly,’ etc. (§ 104). 

Peactioxal XrMBXES. 

G4. The fractional numbers are: a) Substantives; as 

‘i ^ 1 ! liJd udha, ‘ a half.’ 

— l “ qaai-ter. , ^ quarter.’ 

ctuiidnu I, ] i 


tiha'i, ‘ a third.’ 


- 

% 

y 


Turn. The fractional numbers of the^ Arabic are also of frequent 

;'• .ii'f ‘a half ’ wA-la sulf, ‘ a third,’ etc. (§ 134); 

occurrence: e.y. a nan, —— ... 

and the Persian nm, ‘half.’ is occasionally used. 

I 

i) Adjectives; as 


^,4,^ quarter less/ 

^ fc? paux^, ) 

'jsjT adlO,iS\Odh,iS , 

'w; mcd, A quarter more/ s 


surhe, * one half more. 

^ V 0 / 

> 

>='3 derh, *one and a half/ 

* 

« 

arhatj | ^ i u if* 

f' > ' > two and a hau. 

dhah ) 


• • • f 


, \ i i ,™ .1. s™.n, ; JU ■>« 

‘.1 ft. s. .aj- '■ '>" 

ff:. d:-,:.-/,, -ift . tr» ft* s. + 
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> y 


63. These fractions always proccJe the numeral or the 
noun with which they are used ; and the unit <''"P>oy« 
in using them is 1, from 1 to 99 inclusire; 100, ^ ^ 

to 999 inclusive, and so on: e.g. =l-', p«'"“ ' 

J of 1 = I9f; 'i-' = 19 + i = ^9|; l»ut - 

Ipauue = 1004 ’’ •" 

200 + 1 of 100 = 225 ; sairci ha-ar — 1000 -r ^ ot 

1000 = 1250; 2000-1 of 

f ^ J ^ > / 

1000 = 1750. 

GC. Jpj}awi, differs from ^pjvume. inasmucli os it is 
generally used with units only ; as pa.uii Hipit!l<-i, 

‘a rupee minus a quarter,’ i.e. of a rupee;' 
gas, ‘I of a yard.’ 

b-'T adha, ‘half,’ is an ordinary adjective, and is used 
accordingly. 

^ ^ c 

sarlte, is used in the same manner as and 

♦ 7 ' * 


5* 


•« 

•* 


1 


1—:, hut only with numerals after 2 ; c.g. su/'iic 

J t ^ ^ 

fm. ‘three and a half;’ —if—' sTirlte cluir, ‘tour and a 

half,’ etc. Similarly .1- ^-.svb sdrhe fra sail, ‘three 

hunch’ed and fifty,’ .U- ^-^v—■ sdr/te char sau, ‘four 

hundred and fifty,’ etc.; and .'‘-s .-J —if— sd. hc fin hazdr, 
‘three thousand five hundred,’ and so on. 

derh is used with units of measure, quantity, etc. 
(as one yard,, one maund), and with the collectiye numerals 
»-• ^,1'-b hazdr, etc.: e.g. 'S derh ga.-, ‘one yard and 


\ • J 


a half;’ i'b3dcrh man, ‘one maund and a half;’ _ 
derh sau, ‘one hundred and fifty;’ .'-.b derh huzar, ‘one 
thousand fiye hundred.’ 

^b;i arhrfi also is used with collectiyc numerals and 


LS 


nouns denoting measure, quantity, etc., which may be in 
the singular or the plural, as in the case of the integers: 



60 


fractional numbkr^. 


e.q. arJmi sau. two huntlred and fifty 

'//7/'77 //'/i'T/', ‘two tliou>aiul five hmidreil;’ _f aM'Ti 

//'/“, ‘two yards and a half;’ urhai riijji^a, ‘two 

rupees and a half.’ 


Hem. From these fnictlons are derived othtr nouns and adjectives 
signifying consisting of,’ containing,’ at the rate of,' etc. e.g. 
paiuca, * consisting of, or containing, one pao\* ^incnyn and 

#% 

&atraiifCi, * consisting of one and a quarter,’ or ‘at the rale of IJ 
deorhu, ‘half as much again.’ 


67. Other fractional numberi^ are: a) those which are 
fonned from the integers, or from the fractious, adjectives 
or substantives; as 


•b i Jl ddh pao = \ of 



y ¥ 


j*' 



^ ¥ 



J derh pno = 1A of i 
5^1 arh'il pao — 2\ of 1 = |. 



l) those which have a special application, and arc 

formed by adding to the fractions th pao and .'jl adJi the 

suffix L- da. or 'J ld\ as 'Jih paola, ‘a quarter of any coin;’ 

• • ^ ¥ ^ ^ 

udhela, ‘lialf a pice’ [paim]) ,£^-'1 adhd'ij half a 


V 


rupee 


EAKAM 

» ^ 

GS. Distinct from the svstem of notation noticed above is 
that called raltam (an Arabic word signifying writing, 
or pricc-mmi’ on a thing), which is always used in re¬ 
cording pecuniary transactions, or computations involving 
vdght. measure (of land), such as maunds, blgJms, etc. (as 
shown in the Plate adjoining). It is taken, for the most 
part, from the initial letters of the names of the Arabic 
numerals: e.n. ^ one is a contraction of the Arabic ja; 
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'adad\ Arabic dual, 'o'holoi ; A 

three, from the Arabic .dl' ^alUm, and so on (See Arabic 

numerals, § 129). 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 

69. The Urdu borrows largely from the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and the words borrowed are frequently 
treated according to the rules of inflection peculiar to the 
language from which they are taken. A knowledge of 
some of the most important facts of Persian and Arabic 
inflection is therefore indispensably necessary to the 
student of iT'du. 

PERSIAN CON.STRUCTIONS. 

TO. Gender. —There is no distinction of gaaiders in 
Persian. The distinction of sex is indicated, as in English, 
by the use of ditferent words ; as mxn, 2ronHoi : or 
by the aid of the words neir, ‘male,’ .'aA rnnda, ’female 
as ji shere nar, ‘ a male tiger,’ shcre rtdjxh, ‘ a 

female tiger.’ 

71. Declension .—In the declension of nouns, the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, accusative, and voca¬ 
tive, are formed by means of prepositions, as in English. 
The onlv cases which demand notice in connection with 
Urdu are the genitive and the vocative. 

The Gexitite. 


72. The ‘relation of the genitive case’ (cAUl i-afat) 
is indicated by placing the determined or governing noun 
first, with the vowel hasra (called 7 Aa the kasra oj 

annexation) attached to its final letter; as AiA ’ilm^ 



G2 


PEESIAX A^D AEA.BIC COA'STRrCTIOXS 


tihh, 'the science, or art, of medicine;’ a'A- shalir^ 

loqda /. ’ the city of Bagdad.’ If the governing norm end 
in 0 . i. liojuza must he employed to enonnce the 

I which need not then be written, since hamza can 

V 

r„T-^ir in >nc]i anosition forno other■pni’nose): e.q. 


V 

\ ^ 

:ur in such a position forno other pm-pose); e.g. 
or .vIa IC., maUkae hind, 'the Queen of India;’ l-i.' 




huilut darna. 'the fish of the sea.’ "When the first, or 

t. • 

<^ovcrnin£r word, ends in either of the long vowels (7, 
u or 0 . the hamza is followed by ^ (the majhul ge)\ as 
_:.o fdie iaJdit. ' the foot of the throne ;’ .j.j rue 

y i ' 

zundiL ‘the face of the earth.’ 


Z'Vit/i! 


iT. In employing this construction in rrdu, a Hindi proper 
r...r.-.e iv.ov stand in the place of the govirmd noun, but the governing 

r.. 'iti n:U?t c*: Persian or Anibic : c.g. ^hahre lardi, the city 

— 

01 B'.'iicu' Iidro'.lly . 

Ry.i. h. AVl.atf'V.T be the sign of the iz't/af, its sound in Tnlu is 


always that uf short f ,h. bctwcvn the kmra and the gui majhul. 

Td. TliC uonitive may also be formed by reversing the 
order of thJ words and placing the governed noun first, 
m which case the izdfnt is not used: e.g. shahrpa- 

n<n,= :jz iz^p'indl’e ^hahr. ‘the protection of the city,’ ‘a 
wall of dc tVnce round a city juhdn pamih = 

. « » -■' 1 - • r • I *! 


= 


:^.^p.>niihrhd>dn, ‘therefuge ofthe world,’ 'HisMajesty.’ 
iiiu tho mAiv comm-m r.'sult of this construction isehher 
an adrihuiirc cr'mpemnd {covrosponding to the Balivvrlh of 
tin- Sanscrit); a<J-' snug-dil 'possessing a heart of 

.pu.-,' 'hard-ltcarn-d;- ^ Td-ta>u ‘elephant-bodied;' 

, .-j nin-yu. 'fairv-faced;' ov ix determinative compound 

, .or, .pMndinu to the Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit); ep. 

. ...,„d-.Urnm 'the book oi counsels;' shab-gdh, 





TIIE PirKAL. 
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TiIE VoCATiVE. 


74. The vocative case may be formed as m Enga^ i, 

prefhdng an interjection to the nomiuati^ e. ' y/. ^ ■ 

ai dost, ‘0 friend;’ but another common may of iorming 

it i<; to add the termination a to the nommanve ; a? 
dila. ‘ 0 heart dosOi, ‘ 0 friend.’ If the nominative 
end in d, a euphonic y is inserted between it and the alhx; 


c.g 


1,1 


• • 


ji. muJa-ya, ‘0 God.’ 


The Pleeal. 


75. The terminations of the plural are two; namely J 
ah for thiu 2 :s animate, and G lat for things inanimate : c.y. 


7 nard, ‘a man,’ pi. mardan \ 


suki. ' a cup¬ 


bearer.’ pi. sTiMym : .b Uir. ' a time.’ pi. harha ; 

J'.^ sTd, ‘a year.’ pi. blU sTdha. There arc exceptions how¬ 
ever, chiefly in the use of the plural athx hd (which in 
Persia would appear to be now used generally to hum the 
pi. of all nouns): e.y. chirdnita. 'lamps, b^' a-ydn/. 

‘horses.’ If the singular end in </. this letter is changed 
into cJh0 before the termination an is added, and dropped 
before the addition of hd : c.y. handaydn. ‘slaves, 

‘servants,’ from ijcj handa', bJ'^ Ididnal/d, ‘houses,’ trom 
(-.J'ls- fdana. And if the singular end in d. a eupliLmic 
y is inserted between it and the affix an \ as 
ydh^ ‘the devout,’ from Libyidrs-d, ‘devout. 


UU/'-iU- 


V X 


76. The Persian plural of nouns denoting inaiiiniate 
thinais is also formed, in imitation of the Arabic, bv the 
addition of the termination ^\~ at to the singular: c.y. 

deh-dt., ‘villages,’ ‘the country’ (in contradistinction 
to ‘the town’), from jsa deh. 'a villa< 2 :e;’ ; zevar-d^. 

‘ornaments,’ ‘jewels,’ from^..,; ; zcicar', Idaaz-dt, 




V"X 




'paper?.' 'dccument?.' from iio l'ao>i^. If a be tbe 
final iL-rtor of tlie singular, it is changed into before 
the pi. afiix is added: e.g. ndmg af, 'letters,’from 


- - *<' tl ^ fl 


Thz AiJicirrE. 


77. The construction of the genitive case is also that 
of the noun and its qualifying adjective, the adjective 
boiug generally placed after the noun: e.g. JjLl- -'7» rnarJe 


ii-;.:. 'a cooa man. 


( 7 — 

* • .'r - r i ‘ > . • * . • • 


; zac’diic s/urin. a sweet tonsue.' 


75. The adjective however often precedes the substan¬ 
tive. and in that case the izd/hf is dispensed with: e.g. 
,1>L' nr: rnar'-l, 'a crood man.’ But more nenerallv in 


✓ 

tiiis c.'nsmietion. the adjective and noun together form 
either a dc'ernunativc comgoHrt'l (correspondine: to the Kar- 
; t'gr./v./ of the Sanskrit'): a? • :.v7.l.-7. rakhshinda-roz. 

■^hillinLr dav.' , -jJ khx-mli navi?, ‘a neat writer;’ 

or all ottriou^ivc c-yinpound (similar to the Baliuvrtlu of the 
Sanskrit': >:.a. ..zj.y^ khuh-iurat. 'handsome-faced.’ 

t ^ J ^ ■ ■ • 

'handsome;' a.- Je/- '/ g. ‘ill-behaved.’ 'having a bad 
disposition;' «'-• nvk-ndin. 'having a good name,’‘cele¬ 
brated.' 


CoMr.kE.I5?N* OF A:JFCIIVF5. 


I f*. Tlio Ch'iviparativo of an adjective is iormed by adding 
t" th" ysitive the termination y iar\ the superlative, by 




vl h 


lull):: 


« ( 




V » > - y r ' 

... • ^ L Ni* ^ J 


- .4 * 


» 


• • ^ ^ ^ r * 

^ .4 . • W* « » ^ ^ ik t 

/v- 

- ^ I ' j r " 

. • ' ■ ' 


• I 


j lih-fun?], ’best/ 




JS: lid-tvinn 
iut’tunn 


> 


worst. 


: ; •*--.7 -_:j tT-ji.f'jr, more . 

^ j ‘r *? 1C ...J ^ 

Icsmcii/ " learned/ 


/j ^;ri7-ian;i/mcst 




yi:i: i:a l a u-J KCTIVKS 


G5 


Hem. a. The suffixes^ an.l J arc frequently adJe.l to tl.e Araluc 
Bupcrlativc (^: 100); e.//. y j,';' IkII-t, 

tank, ‘be.t.’ Sueh funu^ may be n-ar-kd as double eoiuparatiM s and 
superlatives. 

Hem. b. The suffix « adds the ideal of intensiven.'ss to the si^m- 


fica 


tion of an a.ljeetivc ; as ‘ very happy, 


llUlIl : 


^hapj'v/ 


Thi: Tm imiivi and \ i KitAr X"i’N 


so. Toman intinitivos arc of rare fioonrr.'uoc in T"nlu, 
but derivatives from tln'in, as also irum llic verbal loot, 

are frequently met v itb. 

81. The infinitive always ends in one of the syllabh'S 

dan or fan; as d/dan, ‘to s-o //'#<», ‘to 

speak.’ 

82. The root fwliich is also the form of tli(> singular 

imperative) is commonly used as a noun of action or 
abstract substantive. To obtain the root from the infini¬ 
tive, it is sfifficient, occasionally, to simply drop the 
characteristic termination of the latter: paiirar, 

from ‘to protect;’ A kan^ from ‘to dig.’ Tut, 

generally, the letter immediately preceding the termina¬ 
tion is either dropped as well, or changed into some other 
letter oiTetters dan, from y:—I'j ‘to know;’ dar, 
froinyJi'j ‘to have or possess;’ jb ha.~, from ‘to play,’ 


etc.; jL from^.i^L ‘to make;’ knu, from 'to 
do or act;’ jy land, from yila ‘to bind or fasten;’ / and 




VllllDAL AdJKCTIVKS. 


83, Past Participles are formed from infmltivos, by 
changing the final ^ into silent s. They may liave bt>th an 


6 
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active and a passive signification (tliougli more commonly 
the lattorX and may be used either as adjectives or sub¬ 
stantives; e.g. iA'j dlda. ‘seeing,’ ‘seen,’ ‘the eye’ (from 
,, 3 ..' ‘to see'); i.yVj ‘protected,’‘a protege.’ 

The past participles of some neuter verbs generally have 
the signification of the present part.; as icl>~ J^ufta^ 
■ sleeping,' 'asleep' (from ‘to sleep'); * 



■decent.' ‘proper,’ ‘becoming’ (from .aI;- ‘to become,’ 

‘ to be Avorth'). 

84. Passive participles are of frequent occuri’ence in 
composition Avith nouns, forming thercAvith determinative 
compounds (like the Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit), e.g. J—- 
,^\J..^dI-!dgmirda, ‘old in years:’ mga-parwarda, 

‘brought up in the shade.’ 'delicately reared.’ Occasion¬ 
ally the final j of participles ending in is dropped; as 
,^0; zang-rdud ( = -'jil ‘covered Aidth rust,’ 


‘rustAu’ 


fort'dQC, 


F.nn. The partictplc ending in A" ta does not appear to be so used; 

but it seems probable that many voids, as ua—a friend,’ 

‘intoxicated’ ( = Sanskrit ITrb, vhich are now used 

.IS substantives and adjectives, were originally past participles. 

8.3. adjectives, and nouns of agency, 

are formed u. By adding to the roots of verbs the ter¬ 


minations; 


r, as b'j ddiui. ‘knoAving.’ ‘learned,’ 

sai:,.' (frum the root of ‘to knoAv’); U; bind, ‘see- 

...tr.' ‘seer’ (from I'm. the root of ‘to see’); b>> 
r; . 3. '^peaking,’ 'speaker,’ ‘an orator’ (from the root of 

to speak' 1; b’J tui'dnr,. -poAverful’ (from the root 
‘ i ■ tu be able' I Participles so formed sometimea 


in 


of 
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have a passive, as avcU as an aciivr, signification; ep. y>; 
paz'ira, ‘accepting,’ and ‘accc'pted’ (tiuin the rout of 

‘to accept’). 

2) \ as /o/d/i, ‘seeking,’ ‘seeker ’ (from tlie 

root of seek’); J.j ruvau. ‘going’ (fmm the 

root of ‘togo’); Ininiii, ‘raining.’ ‘rain' ( from tin* 
root of ‘to rain’); ‘six aking,’ ‘sjieaki r,’ 


‘an orator’ (from the root of 


. i 




to sp(‘ak’). 


3) anda {ov indn)] ijd:., rarmtihi, ‘going,’‘goci-’ 

om the root of ‘to go’); luu/iida, ‘doing,' 


(from the root of ‘to go’); , 

‘doer’ (from tlie root of ‘to do'); 
‘seeking,’ ‘seeker’ (from tlm mot of 


• t ^ * 4 


> f/ 


^to 


Hem, This suffix may be attached to the runt nf any verb, and, like 
the preceding suffix (7//, often forms appi llativi s as well as jua sniit par¬ 
ticiples. Like the corresponding vsufiix icnln, of the )litnll, it is 
sometimes added to nouns also; c.f/. .-1 .shinninda, *:uham‘-<I/ 

‘bashful’ (from slianie’). It sometinns tak^-.s the form jJ* — ; as 

I > ' 

j parand i^=- flying/ a bird/ V = 

‘grazing/ *an animal/ Occasionally, t<to, it ^vouhl a[)pcar in take the 


i 


form as iX^ji ‘ haiipy/ ‘fortunate.’ 'I’he original 

suffix appears to have been the same as tlie S;niskrit tait. 


b) By adding the root of a verb to a noun, and thus 
forming a detenninative eonipound (corresponding to tin; 
Tatpuruslia of the Sanskrit). The root governs the noun : 

1) In the as hdr-dan, ‘knowing work,’ 

‘skilful;’ zcuifin-dar, ‘holding or possessing land,’ 


‘a landholder;’ mal-piizar, ‘paying revenue,’ ‘one 
who pays revenue,’ ‘a tenant;’ aLu.; ndl-hand, ‘fastening 
or fixing a shoe’ (on a horse, etc.), ‘a farrier.’ 

2) In the uhlativc] as shani-dier-zuiK ‘striking 

with the sword,’ ‘a swordsman’ (from the root of j; ‘to 
strike’). 
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3) Ill tliG locative, as iam-nlslah, ‘sitting 

on a throne.’ ‘a king’ (from the root of ‘to sit’); 

.i-i nilh-Mirz, ‘rising in the early morning,’ ‘one ivho 
✓ ^ 

so rises.’ and thence, ‘a morning-thief (from the root of 

‘to rise'). 

Fum. a. The root in the same construction often gives the significa¬ 
tion of the passive participle; A.''^ hhnm-iuz, made in the 

house,’ ‘ home-inadol-xi Kluda laU^h, ‘given by God’ 
'from the root of bestow’); ru-ihnus, known by 


the face,’ ‘ an acquaintance ’ Trom the root of know, etc.). 

Fun. b. In rrdu a Tersian root is occasionally joined to a Hindi 
word, which, if it end in d, is inflected: e.g. jL a watch- 

maker ‘ a macc-bcarcr’ {iS^j being the root of 

‘ to earry,' etc.'; ‘ one who repeatedly plays jokes,’ ‘a jester;’ 

Fc ‘ one who plies the whip,’ ‘ a whipper.’ 

c' By adding a passive participle to a noun; as 
ix^jahan-dl'.la, ‘one who has seen the world,’ ‘expen- 
cnced;’ ^ nam-Miivurda, ‘one who nas suffered 

j ^ 

sorrow.’ 

F By adding the suffixes tdr and^.L' dar io apoco¬ 
pated infinitives (the fonner to those ending m and 
the hitter to those ending in ^,_'). and eliding the c— or j 


' expen- 
suffered 


of the inBnitiTe termination; e.g. Wurmliir I for 

■oncwhoniakcsarequcst,’ ‘apetittoner'(from 

'h'.i'‘to\vish,’ etc.);;ori khmii'- (f«fo'-'o.;i), ‘a 


‘to tvish,’ etc.);yoo^en mmmr 
inrehaser- (from ‘to purchase‘). 

These euffiies »»>«!»>« f«'» “ t"'"!F' 

U.rh ui.n: os /O? j.W/Mr,' token eeihre.’'ceptive'“ 

lekc or seize' j Tl.ev ete else used t» term nlsliMl .nbstnntive.(k 9,). 
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Sl'FFIXKS FoUMIN'i N^iiINS OF AoKSCY. 

86. Is'ouns of agency, and adji’ctives, are also foniu'd 
by adding to substantives tlic following suHix('s : 


,i<:L 




an arti- 


ficer ’ (from 


lo ‘iiaiur); 


u=- 




as^,'J::^,J^ khuhnnt-gU>\ ‘a servant’ (from 
;y ‘service’); p<tr]i<:--gai\ ‘abstinent, a 

devout man’ (fromy^^j ‘ abstimmee'); gumih-yar, 


‘an offender,’ ‘a sinner’ (from 'sin'); ^ fulam-gar, 

‘unjust,’ ‘an oppressor’ (from ^ ‘oppression’); 
yudgar, ‘a memorial,’ ‘a monument’ (Irom -'b ‘remem¬ 
brance’). 

Eem. The idea of agency is sometimes not very proniim-nt: e.g. 
. roz-gur, ' time,’ ‘ the world,’ ‘ fortune’ (tromJ.j ‘ day’). 


3)^i' gar', as 


, - _ 


f dhan-gar, ‘a blaclcsmitli’ (from 
jild-gar, ‘a book-binder' (from Xo- ‘a .skin,’ 


‘a volume’); tj\ zar-gar, ‘ a gold-smith’ (from_^,j ‘gold’); 
f shlsha-gnr, ‘a glass-blower’ (from ‘glass'); 

sitam-gar, ‘an oppressor’ (from ‘op[)resslou’). 


\ 

r 


Rem, jS Icar is, originally, a noun, signifying * work,’ *artion;’ but 
it is commonly used as a sufllx, denoting *work,' or * the doing, or doer 
of, a work.’ In the CJ of jS is softened into c/, these letters 
being interchangeable. The suffix is simply a contraction of^,'^; 
it most frequently indicates *a worker,’ *a maker/ but it is inter¬ 


im 


changeable with both^’o and^Jo. Occasionally^ has the signification 
of ^possessor/ e.g. tuivnufjary ‘one possessing power/ Vich.’ These 

affixes correspond to the Sanskrit and at the end of tom- 
pounds; e.g. 
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i) _=- c/fr. as lairar-chl [lit, ‘one possessing 

trust or confidence'), ‘ a cook’ (from^jl- “trust, confidence’); 

maslial-chl, ‘a torcfi-bearer’ (and, in India) ‘a 
cook's mate' (from ‘a torch'). If the final letter of 


> 

the noun he i (silent), it is dropped before the termination 
is added; as kh(uaii-clt'i, “a treasurer’ (fiom 

‘treasure*). 

B-.m. This suffix is derived from the Turkish. 

5 ) Ian, or innu signifying ‘keeping, watching, or 
c-uardin?;’ as .,Ul' laq-lan, ‘a gardener’ (from ‘a 
iiardon'); dar-lan, and dar-icdn. ‘a gatekeeper,’ 
“a porter’ (frora^.j “a gate ); gircban, the collar of 

a garment' [lit. ‘that which protects the or ‘neck’); 

'. ■« mihrlaiu ‘benevolent,’ ‘affectionate,’ ‘kind’ {lit. 
‘-niardint: or keeping —or affection ). 

s-T X w ^ ^ 

This suffix is occasionally attached to Hindi words also: e.g. 
.--a gnrl-trCin. or gun-ban ( =-b ^J-^) a cart man. 

or carter.’ The original suffix is doubtless ^,b (related to the Sanskrit 
ran?;, the letters and; being interchangeable. 

sT Possessive Adjectt^'es and substantives are formed 


ufifive 


“possession,’ ‘aftVetion.' or fullness . 


- a>rar\ as zaldn-airar, ‘possessing 

sp. . ch.’ “cluquent' (from Jgj 'speech'); zor-amr, 

A ' _ / A 


\\ or ^ 


po.^M->iug strength,’ ‘strong,’ ‘an athlete’ (from 
■^trmigth'); dd-liv:ar, ‘possessing heart,’ ‘brave,’ 

■warlike' (from J-' “heart'); ‘fortunate’ 

(Irma “fortune 'j. This aflii is sometimes contracted 
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1 


to \-ar\ e.g. sUl-ar (Jif. ‘possessed of yenirs.’ ‘eld.’ 
and thence.) ‘a chief, or leader': ‘Uw-in\ ‘a wall’ 

[lit. ‘possessing a stratum, or foundation, from gj. lor . j, 
by imuhu or change of vowel). 


- 


Bern. In some words the sutEx dr is rcdumhint: e.q. -'Mig-ur 

= 'rust.' also -n-ritten ztin^j-d!, the letters^, and h'.in^' 

mtcrchaDse.able. So also J lor a wall. 


2) vyir] as ‘possessing life,' ‘an animal' (truin 
‘life’); ..J- sur-irar. ‘a chief, or leader' (from 
‘head'): IJua-zrar. ‘rancorous,’ ‘malevolent (-^rum 




rancour'); s /tuna/'-icar, ‘possessing virtue or 
merit,’ ‘skilful,’ ‘accomplished’ (from^.a-s ‘virtue,’ ‘merit ). 

k V 

This sutfix occasionally takes the form^.— tlr: e.g. 
dastu>\ ‘a prime-minister,'etc. (from ‘hand,’ ‘power, 
etc.): ,^< ranfrir. ‘vexed.' ‘afflicted'(from ‘vexation, 
‘sorrow’); rnuzJur (but, in India, mazdur). 'a hire- 


ling’ (from ‘hire'). 

3) ?'’«/•; as j.^s^Aumnl-irdr. ‘having hope.’ ‘hopeful’ 

(from A-.*) ‘hope’); sog-v:ui\ ‘having grief,' ‘mouru- 
ins:,’ ‘afflicted’ (from ‘"rielV ‘sorrow’). 

A) j''jyd-r\ as hakht-gar, ‘fortunate’ (from 


‘fortune’); shahr-gdr. ‘possessor, or lord of the city,’ 

‘a king’ (from‘city'); ho^h-gdr, ‘possessing 

sense,’ ‘sensible,' ‘prudent’ (from .:4a^ ‘sense,' etc.). In 
a few words this suffix is contracted to er: c.q. dilcr, 
^possessing heart/ ‘bold/ ‘valiant/= tUl-dirur. 

Rem. The suffix^.^.1 or ajra;* is properly ^though not used as] 
the root of the verb .tT ' to bring;’ and to this is related the suffix n. 

W * 

for ^, the root of the verb ‘ to bear or carry,* which, when com 
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[ound'-d with Uie preposition 1, becomes acd^ being inter- 

chan C'. able. Promj^ again, by lengthening the vowel, is formed the 
suihx /•. The suffix , 1 * is but another form of 1^4 or ti. 




.5 .L- 5 Y//’; aSj'w-.V-i sJtarm-sar. ‘basliful,’ ‘modest’(from 
*.-1; ■ shame’). 

6' /maid', ^ULjh danishmand, ‘possessing learning, 


or ■wisdom,’ ‘learned,’ ‘-wise’(from‘knowledge,’etc.); 
aLc.;.-' daidat-mand, ‘■wealthy’ (from cu.-h_' ‘wealth’); 

♦hr al:l-maml ‘sensible,’ ‘wise’ (from ‘understand- 
iim'). This suffix sometimes takes the forms x^*,— iimand, 
and .vl«— uimnd'. e.g. lananand, ‘fruitful,’ ‘fertile,’ 
‘successful,’ ‘happy’ (from ‘fruit’); arjumand 

(and arjmand), ‘precious,’ ‘esteemed’ (from Sj\ 


‘price’). 


l^i id. 


corresponds to the Sanskrit ^^ vidJit, It occasionally 


also taki's the form -V., the Sanskrit 


want. 


7 ^ ^ qV/V, as sJt((/'i/i-gni, ‘abashed,’ ‘bashful;’ 

^ Uiishm-gai, ‘inflamed witli auger,’ ‘irate’ (from 
, - ^ ‘am^er’); ,-IXi gairnglii, ‘sorrowful’ (from ^ 

‘sorrow’). 

n-. >. The original ikrm of is oftn. derived from the verb 

.^a:. and signifies ‘ filled.’ Added to nouns it sometimes serves to 
■ x|o-e-s a qudiin. as well as to form a possessive. 

s Jik nah : as gaz,dj-ndl', ‘ iuflamed with wrath,’ 

‘.nnm'- d’ (from ’rage,’ ‘violence’); dard- 

/ud. ‘painfid’ (frmn .pj ‘pain’); Jand-ndk, ‘terrible,’ 

‘fnirlhr (from jA ‘fear.’ ‘terror’). 

^^2 n.'uc C’jmmonly forms adjectives of qiiahiy. It would 
ft: :,..Ar to I f rflavd to tlie Sanskrit It is occasionally added 

to vcriuii I'-ulS and adic tucs also. 
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S8. Possessive Adjectives arc also formed by I'l’clixir. 


to a substantive; 


1 ) b la^ signifying ‘‘ ^'ccording to;’ as 
.'AIj lu-ahru. ‘honourable’ (from Aionour’); 

tamlz, ‘discriminating,’ ‘judicious’ (from ‘ discrimi- 
aation,’ ‘judgment’); -'A^bb ha-ly'vU, ‘ regular (from 
‘ a rule’) ; \'i^^^ha-v;atTu “ faithful’(from bg. faith'). 

2) suhih (an Arabic noun, signifying ‘possessor,’ 

‘owner’); as Jj ‘pious,’ ‘godly’ [UL 

of the heart’); mhih-Jamal, 


‘ destiny,’ 


‘owner’); as Jj ‘pious, godly {in. 

‘possessor of the heart’); JU^ mhih-Jamal, 

‘beautiful,’ ‘handsome’ (from ‘beauty'); 

sdhih-nasth, ‘fortunate’ (from ‘destiny,’ 

♦ ✓ • • • 

‘fortune’). 

89. ISAgative Adjectives, denoting privation, or the 
absence of a quality, are formed by prefixing to a noun 
one of the following prepositions or adverbs, correspoml- 
ing in signification to the English un, in, dis, less, etc.; 

1) be, ‘without’ (always prefixed to substantives); 

as hb hc-paried, ‘fearless,’ ‘careless;’ bc- 

insdf ‘ unjust;’ U. be-vjafd, ‘ faithless.’ 

2) A bam, ‘le.ss,’ ‘lacking’ (prefixed to substantives); as 
A Icam-baJdit, ‘luckless;’ A ka.rn-zor, powerless,’ 

‘feeble;’ J bam-himmat, ‘spiritless,’ unaspiring.’ 

3) b nu, ‘not’ (prefixed, originally, to adjectives alone, 

' 9 

but, at the present time, to substantives also); as b 
nu-iancd, ‘hopeless,’ ‘despairing;’ Abb b nd-jiTib, ‘unclean ;’ 
b na-Mit'ush, ‘displeased;’ J.s' b nd-ahl, ‘unworthv.’ 

4) ^_.i [jair, ‘other,’ ‘different,’ ‘opposite’ (borrowed from 
the Arabic, and used before substantives and adjectives); 
as i_jLAl^.A yiir-insuf, ‘unjust ;’^ nair-hdzir, ‘nut 


as 
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o' Id., ‘not' (also borrowed from the Arabic, and pre¬ 
fixed cliicliT to substantives, or adjectives employed as 
substantives); as Id-char, ‘helpless,’ ‘remediless;’ 

Id-iau'db, ‘auswerless li,','.- lu-icdris, ‘beirless.’ 

■ unclaimed.’ 

00. Adjectives of SmiLirmE 
to substantives the sufiixes: 


are formed bv adding 

o 


r _! did. 


sd, or sun ; c.g. sher-dsd, or 
shcr-su. or sher-sdn, ‘ like a tiger,’ ‘ tigrish;’ LTjb 

rnard-dsd. ‘like a raau,’ ‘manly;’ firisMa-sm. 

‘angelic.’ 


-i.' 


r 

The origin of these suffixes is the verb "thence by pre¬ 
fixing the preposition 1 , the verb is derived. 

2' ,L- sdr\ as kl.dk-sur. ‘like dust,’ ‘humble;’ 

w 

saq-sitr, ‘dog-like.' ‘miserlv.’ a miser.’ 

Fum. .L affixed to substantives and adjectives is occasionally synony- 


oous with —^ ho 3 d;’ i'—dog-headod, an inhabitant 


of a reirlon where the inhabitants have heads like dogs;' sahuh 

w ^ 

iur = —w', ‘light-headed,’ ‘unsteady,’ ‘foolish.’ 


:r v.-ur\ as J.'A hit-urg-icdr, ‘like the great,’ ‘great,’ 


excellent;’ i .j 'Urra-H'dr, ‘atom-like,’ ‘humble. 

^ ^ ^ — 


? 


4' ,0 qan : as 


atA l^uda'cguh. ‘like God’ (a title of 
kill ITS and throat nioii\ "most excellent,’ omnipotent. 

The signification of ‘ similitude/ in the case of both and 
J" nf''*n pa.^scs into that of fitness/ worthiness (see | 91, 2, 3^. 

^ J ■ " L 

,Ui:;T dsrndn, ‘like a mill-stone’ (re- 


as 


vulviiiLrl, ‘ hcavcii (from a mill-stone ).' 

• S.D the d- nv^uivn of asn;a>. according to native scholars. The Zend ffimd 
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Rem. is used in some Persian words with the sigmheation of 
‘possessing,’ but is not found in TrdQ. In tiic word does 

not signify ‘ possession,’ as Professors Monier Williams and Dowson 
affirm, but is redundant. It never can signify ‘ possession’ when joined 

to an adjective. 

6) J:, wash] as nulh-ira-sh, ‘like the diood.’ 

Tt jJ. wand] as jJ.ljck Jdiuda-wund, ‘like God,' ‘lord,’ 


‘possessor;’ wlieuce, by coutraction, also signifying' 

‘lord,’ ‘master,’ ‘husband.’ 

91. Adjectives denotingor wortldnm are formed 
bv attaching to substantives the suffixes: 

1 ) ana] as Al'Uli shuhuna, ‘befitting a king.’ 
‘royal,’ ‘splendid;’ mardana, ‘becoming a man,’ 

‘manly.’ 

Rem. a. Such is the teaching of the native grammarians; but it 

4 • 


appears far more probable that in these Mords, as also in J 

(OL'i^Ll - (L''JLj;, and raanv more, the rehifAve suffix i— (§ 92, 0) 

J ^ ^ • 


is added to the pliirah etc.; also occurs as a 

relative suffix. 

Hem. h. From the signification of ‘fitness/ arises that of ‘manner/ 
which is also common to this suffix, and hence its use in forming 
adverbs: ‘royally/ ‘in a manly manner / 

‘ interestodlv.’ 


2) gun ; as sliae-gah (for ‘ worthy of a 

king;’ ra’e-guh (for ‘fit to throw on the road,’ 

‘a thing found on the road,’ hence, ‘ a thing obtained, or 
lost, for nothing,’ ‘anything worthless.’ 

3) j\, tear, or ij\, v:ura ] as j'/Ll shah-war, ‘ worthv of a 

king,’ ‘princely,’ ‘royal;’ biizurg-wur, ‘ worthy of 

the great,’ ‘great,’ ‘ excellent;’ gosh-icar, or 
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yosJt-irarri, ‘suitable to the ear,’ ‘an earring;’ imh- 

mahu'iira, ‘adapted to a month,’ ‘monthly 




v:ar. or 

> y 


stipend,' etc,, ‘monthly.’ 

7?: From the signification of 'fitness/ etc., arises that of 'measure/ 

* quantity/ asj^ 4.-#’^::^ jdma-wdr, (fit to make/ or) ^sufficient to 
make a garment* jdma-hlmr. The original form of this 

suffix is ji , corresponding to the Sanskrit and Hindi lhar. 


4 ) 




1, added to infinitives only; as , ^ khwur- 

<J<inl. 'fit to cat,’ ‘eatable’ (from ‘to eat’); 

guftanl. ‘fit to utter;’ shudani, ‘fit to be.’ 

02. PiELATiYE Adjectives and Substantives are formed 
bv addiim: to substantives the sutfixes: 

n J' jA i//, (used to form substantives); as cliang- 


III. 'a claw’ (from ‘bent, curved’); jui dumb-al, 

‘the extremity of a thing,’ ‘a tail’ (from ‘a 

tail'). 


Iiii] as hhjuluh, ‘a desert’ (from ^_;T_ 

‘without water’); pl'/dh ‘end’ (of the foot), ‘ex- 
trnnlty' (from ‘foot’); peshaii, ‘the front or 

fuemost part’ (from ^ ‘before;’ from JJLo is derived 


pcs/i'tiu, ‘ the forehead’). 

, The suffix .t— also forms pnironunucs and rthtive nouns of 
• e.fj. Iruh and ,bj Turah (from Ir and Tur, sons of 

Taillrm' ; , _ i-^p''bah. Ispahfin (for sipahun, from 

It is pomelimcs redundant: e.g, =-V' 


an armv 


h ihiit.*!/ ' p' "pi- d.* 


n 

U 


— as (ht^t-rnui, ‘a glove’ (from 

•liand'j; a'j., mnrd-dna ‘pertaining to man;’ hash 

ihi'i. 'a glass-house,’ thence generally, ‘a house;’ 
i:u(-(ina. ‘pertaiuiug to a year,’ ‘yearly.’ 
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ring imdcr the form 


4, J sah ; as JIS ginUm, ‘ a walnut' (from 
‘round’); dih-gaii = J^ la ‘ iicrtaiiiinu' to a villase,’ 

‘a villager’ Arabic form of the ivortl); 

lazar-^n (from ‘a merchant.’ 

5) wan, and v:an (but in rrclu generally occur- 

uii)- as ,1*::'“^ Itniiia/fun, ‘lortu- 

- ^ ^ 

nate,’ ‘happy’ (from ‘a bird of happy omen, 

‘Himiay’}; ffanlun, ‘the celestial orb,’ a wilder 

(from ./‘revolving’); wazluln, ‘inverted,’ •unfortu¬ 

nate ’ (from/. ‘ inverted ’}. 

JRem. The suffixes /. and are also irl'ifnr, and ar.' o.mmon 

in Persian, altliongh not frequently oeeuirin- in Urdu : e.>j. Ay 
‘perfainins to God,’ ‘a lord;’ ‘ pcrtainin,a% or nlatcd, to 

self,’ ‘a kinsman.’ These suffixes are all no doubt derived from the 


Sanskrit 



vantj nora. 


6 ) 4- «; as ustura, ‘a razor’ (from^.a.’'i the root of 
;) Ao shave’); JaoJ dasta, ‘a handle' (Irom 


- 


‘hand’); zalana, ‘flame’ (of fire, etc.), from ^.bj 

‘tongue;’ A’Lsj dahana, ‘the bit of a bridle’ (from 
‘mouth’); ij.jroza, ‘pertaining to a day’ (fromj^.^. ‘day'); 
nL said, ‘ pertaining to a year;’ /A AA; ii(d:-hrrfa, ' per¬ 
taining to one side,’ ‘one-sided’ (from uLC; ■one side'). 


Rem. The suffix :s— is sometimes mlundant, as in clara, 
lina, uicdza. 

7 ) / Ih, denotin", besides relation, the material oi 

which a thing is made; as j zarin, 'golden' (from 
‘gold’); ranfjVa, ‘coloured’ (from ^Cy 'colour'); 

sangiii, ‘ of stone ;’ nanudCia, ' salty ;’ ^A-yj 

posfin, ‘a cloak or jacket made of a skin’ ). 
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Rem. In lieu of the form sometimes occurs : e.j. , \ * t 

i i t 

f,a^\>:ona. made of wool,’ wo-> 11611 ;’ ‘ that which is 


obtained from a repository of treasure,’ ‘a treasury.’ The suffix j — 
is also used in forming the superlative degree, and is added to manv 
wor-ls to form degrees of comparison: as peshih^ ‘anterior;’ 

‘posterior.* It is sometimes redundant: e.q. , atcira^ 

w * V ^ ^ y 

‘n = J J ‘ first.* 

S' 7, forming patronymics and otlier relative ad¬ 
jectives: as par si, ‘of Persia,’ ‘Persian;’ ^.^hindl 
‘of India.' ‘Indian;’ slaihl, ‘pertaining to a king,’ 


‘rovalf atishl. ‘of fire,’ ‘fierv;’ , khiinl, ‘san- 

auinarv,' ‘bloodv,' ‘a murderer.’ If the final letter of 

4 . • ♦ ' 

the noun be a. it is chantjed into before the suflix; 

O - ~ 7 

c.a. -b'.ru t^anayl (or IMhgl) ‘pertaining to the house,’ 
• • 

‘ domestic.’ 

Reui. is occasionally redundant, chiefly at the end of Arabic 

\\ords: e.t^. ^Uikudl^ ‘to believe firmly;* 

Z‘uCidat~i = ; ‘increase,* ‘excess.’ 


y 


IbP Adjectives deuotiug colour, or similitude of colour, 


avr formed by means of the suffixes aU fdm, and gun, 
as .'J.''—■ siu'l/i-rdm, ‘blackish;’ .U la'I-fdm, ‘ruby- 


culoiired;’ gul-guii, ‘rose-coloured;’ il'l irda-guh, 
‘tulip-coloured.’ 

7?-"i . j miv also take the forms *'• icdni, *>.' punt, and ♦>.' iu/.i; 

, * ‘ * 

a:; l iu place of the form is occasionally found. 

04. Adjectives and substantives denoting fellowship, 
imship, rpialify. etc., are formed by prefixing to 




4 A • t 

a substantive the adverb ham, signifying togethei. 


o 

‘same.' and coirespondiii" to the English ‘fellow,’ ‘mate,’ 



NOUNS Of ULACE. 


7y 


‘3011-,’ ‘CO-;’ as -SJ ham-danl ‘fellow-suliVTCr,’ ‘sym¬ 
pathetic’ (fromy.-' ‘pain’); ham-jins, ^‘ot the 

same genus,'or class,’ ‘congener,’ ‘homogeneous;’ 


ham-iimr, ‘of the same age,’ ‘coeval;’ ham-sabak, 

‘ a class-fello’sv ’ (from jn-- ‘ a lesson'). 

Eem. ^ may also occur as the latUr part of a compound, a lux- 

sition being prefixed to it ; e.g. Inhanu together,’ along ni'di; 


position oeing pn*uAL'u lu iL. -o 

Sj har-ham, ‘upon one another,’ ‘confused’ ‘jumbled,’ ‘angry,’ 
dar-ham, ‘one under another,’ ‘higgledy-piggledy,’ ‘confused,’ angry.' 

asiiuTe 'moJuih, called 


95. XouNs OF Place, or ^IC* _ 

also asmae zuruf (‘nouns that express the 

vessels -Riich contain things ’), arc formed: by placing 

after a noun one of the follo’tving nouns: 

1 ) gl'T abad, ‘populated by,’ ‘ city ;’ as jbT .''.'I iIah-~dMid, 
‘the city of God,’ (Anglice) ‘ Allahabad;’ ahbur- 

(ibdd, ‘thecitrof Akbar,’ ‘Agra;’ /-t. shdh-Jahdn- 


uhdd, ‘the city of Shah-jahau,’ ‘Debli.’ 

2) gdiJi, ‘place;’ as shihdr-gdh 


, ‘hunting- 

/ ^ 


giwind;’ ^ibadat-gcili^ ' place ol 'worship *' 

lAinih-gcih^ Sleeping-place/ 'bed-chamber.^ 

Reiti, i’o' also signifies and is used to form nouns of time. 




asrad't zamdn)\ as sohur-rjahy ‘morning' from 

*dawn’); .♦Lw slidra fjuh, ‘eventide' (from -•Li ^-vt-ning’). 

" \ * 

3) ^jU- Midna, ‘house;’ as Vi hdr-khUna, ‘a work- 

^ * *• * 

shop;’ hidub-ldtina, ‘a library' (from i_xi pi. 

of book’); iJ'lji- a-J lea'd-Ida no., ‘a prison’ (from 

‘imprisonment:’ in India the compound from 

the English ‘jail,’ is also commonly used). 

Fum. The words jbT, ili) and must not be regarded as sufiixes. 




so 


PERSIAX AXB ARABIC COXSTErCnOXS. 


The con^^tnirtiou is tliat of the inverted genitive (§ 73), and forms ut 
tcrmiuiUive compounds. 




Bv addinsi tlic follovrin!? suffixes to nouns : 




region ;■ 


r 

jd— isfilit (tlie Sauskrit sfhdna); as jul- 

‘ rosc- 2 :ardon Jeoh-isidih ‘ a mountainous 

!•, reg-istah, ' a sandy place.’ If the noun 
end in a vo-wel, the initial vowel of the suffix is dropped: 
c.q. lUflTiiu 'a place of fragrance,’ ‘a garden.’ 

,JL ‘Skin] as gul-shan^ ^a rosG-bed, or rose- 


J 


irardeu.' 


• > ' 
t) 


:■ wi. or -j'J nac\ as 


j'JT Tili-ii'Tc ‘a strait;’ 


'a narrow place,’ ’a defile,’ ‘a strait’ (also I 

faii'ind). 

i. ' 

A variety of the noun of place is the noun of multitude 

% 

I mmc L-'i.-rat], which desimiatcs the place where 

the object signified by the noun to which the suffix is 

added, is found in large numbers or quantities. It is 

/ 

foi'incd bv nicans of tho lollowing buftixGS. 

V ; -ffir; as .' ti fful-'vr, ‘a place where roses abound,’ 
‘a rose-garden;' A, j'—; subxu-zur, a place where ■\erduie 
abijunds.’ a meadow jbb lu-zdr (contracted horn ^<bbl), 
‘a place where provisions (b’) abound,’ ‘a market. 

sitdkh-sdr, ‘ abounding in branches,' 


.U iur ; 


‘a lilace where branchy trees abound vamalc-sur, 


I TP ^ 


■ the cheek,’ ' the tacc.’ 

a '■ Idr' a^ 'SL: sanq-ldr, ‘a place abounding in 
s,™;’b, ;■ -a place abounding in 

sn-.:eas;’ • zong-ldr, ‘the country inhabited by the 

ktb-oidau:-,' 'Zauguebar.’ 



ABSTRACT XOUXS. 
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Bern, is related to the Sanskrit TTT; raw. ‘a multitude.’ It has 

other significations also ; e.g. u)‘permission.’ ‘approach to royalu, as 

in ,b O darlar, ‘the court or lovco of a prince;’ h) ‘time,’ ‘turn,’ a-s 
,'iJyahl<lr, ‘one-time,’ ‘once.’ With the sutli.x must not be 
confounded the root of the verb ‘to rain,’ wliich occurs in com¬ 


pounds; e.g. g'H'diar-hrr, ‘raining or scattering pearls.’ 

sang-Jal<h. ' a place abounclintr in 
stone i’ —-v- dcL'-Iukh (or de'o-Io./xli)^ ‘n place abonuiling 


4) -1' hifdi ; as -ilia 


in demons.’ 

96. Connected Avitli tbe Jioiin of phcc is tlie ‘nonn 
^rhich is the vessel or reccpt'iclc of a tiling,’ tmd 

which is formed by means of the suffix ^,'j dun ; c.g. 
IjiUJ' mmak-daii, 'a salt-cellar;’ s//<(,nd-d(in, ‘a 

( . M. 


candle-stick 


u 


kedurn-duh. ‘a pen-ease.' 

* 


Bein. This suffix is adJotl to lliiiJT nouns uKo. and may take the 

9 

form^'L'; vgCiLdan. 'or \ ugnJ-dCmi], a spit-box;’ 

pik-dan {oT ^'}j^^p'ik’dani), *a spittoon’—properly, *a vcs.scd 

for receiTing the ug^l or pik^ i.€. the juice of the betel-Icat wlii'.h is spit 
out.’ Xouns ''masc.'i endino: in a are inflected before the affix is added; 


\ 


eg. ^L' cr-^».=^ ehuhe-dan, ‘a mouso-trap, or rat-trap.’ 


97. Abstract Korxs are of two kinds: a) those wliich 
denote states or acts., and are verbal, being derived trom 
infin itives, or roots of verbs : 

1) By dropping the final ^ of infinitives; as kharld, 

‘purchase,’ from ‘to buy;’ dar-ktiu-ast, 

‘request,’ from ‘to desire or request;’ 

faroJM, ‘sale,’ from ‘to sell.’ 

2) By adding the suffixes yj tar andj'j dur to apoco¬ 
pated infinitives; the former to those which end in J Uin, 
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and tlic latter to those ending in dan', e.g.guffar, 
‘saving,’ ‘speech;’ raftur, ‘gait,’ ‘procedure;’ 

dldar, ‘ seeing,’ ‘ sight.’ 


(U: 


as 


l/L: fa^jdJc, ‘agitation;’ dS\j^ J^wurdk, ‘food;’ cli'h.-- 
sozcd-, ‘inflammation,’ ‘strangury.’ 

4 ) By adding the suffix J- dh to verbal roots; as ^l/i 
farmah. ‘command’ (the Sanskrit WW 

hdrun, ‘rain.’ 

5 ) By adding the suffix ^1- ish to verbal roots; as 


BvMish, ‘desire,’ ‘wish;’ ‘nur- 

ture; ‘siipport;’ hlnisli, ‘seeing,’ ‘discernment;’ 


, I'k' dunish, ‘knowledge,’ ‘wisdom.’ 

ram. This suffix often forms abstract nouns of quality also. 

61 By adding the suffix o to verbal roots; as ijl 
L\''l ‘tremor;’ nala=^^^^' ‘lamentation;’ 

a / 




hirza = 

ijAL si(tmda = ^s^ ‘whiteness.’ 

♦ *« 

J': Those which denote qualities: they arc formed by 

4 

means of the suffixes: 

r d. added to adjectives; asU/^'ajwa,‘heat,' sum¬ 
mer;' sarmd, ‘cold,’ ‘winter.' 

0 , 7, added chiefly to adjectives, primitive and 

vorbaU as '^.^dosU, ‘friendship;’ nehl, ‘goodness;’ 

' J'jL' ddnu'i, ‘wisdom;’ 

I 






• • 




sufaidl. ‘ whitenes 

_ khidinafgurl ‘service;’ ^-.^^'d^'aldmandi, ‘sense, 

^wisdom.’ If the final letter of a Persian adjective be i- 
it is changed into ^^g before the termination is added; 


« 


handagi. ‘service; 


•’ . p ;'J td-^ugi, ‘freshness; 




‘a.a,c,ivo.iose ‘a..»ctaeat> (fro. 



THT DIMiyrnTE. 
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tlie pass. part, of ^ 'to stick "but if tke 

adjective be an Arabic vord. tbe final h is changed to t 
(or rather the original 1' t ^hich on account of the loss of 

the final vo^vel became i /g is restored); e.g. ^ 

(Jatl ‘excess,’from zignJa, ‘more,’ ‘excessive.’ 

98. The Diuixutive is formed by means of the follow- 


."gj ; 


ins suffixes: 


1) (g/- (tie (used chiefly Avith nouns denoting animate 
thiims)' as AZ-'A mardalc, ‘a manikin,’ ‘a contemptible 


man •’ i_L,<lA fijlale. ‘ a little child;’ dSp' aspak, ' a small 
hoi'SCj’ ^ pony 5 ’ dcistfiJc^ ’n sinoll hand,’ a tap at 

a door;' zariihnral:. 'a small gun or snivel.’ 

2'! cha. or — ~icha. or s za, or ij— Iza (-beingin- 
terchangeable with _, j, andj); as .cs'b lagclia, and 


larftcha. ‘a small garden;’ *'..s 


charnclia. “ a spoon ;' 


degcha, ‘a small caldron,’ ‘a pot;' Juiclia, ‘a lane ;’ 
mA chUza, ‘a vounc: bii'd,’ ‘a chicken;’ ig-l.-' doshlza, 

>y r ^ ^ 

‘a virgin;’ juCL, rnashklza, 'ii small leather bottle.’ 

Hem. a. i being interchangeable with 1 in Urdu, this suffix some¬ 


times takes the form e,(j. '^s^^'.JdejcJiu; whence, bv forming the 




Hindi diminutive thereof, 




degchi. 


Hem. h. Diminutive forms are commonly used in Persian and Urdu 
to express contempt, endearrnenij regard, etc. 


99. Compounds occur in great variety of forms in 
Persian, and manv such are borrowed bv the Urdu. The 

/ h % 

most important of these—the Determinative and the 
Attributive—have been noticed in treating of the s-enitive 

o o 

case, and the adjective (§§ 73, 7S). There remains: 



The CorriATiTE CoMrorxD. 


Tins may be composed: i) of two verbal roots or im¬ 
peratives : a] either one and the same verb repeated, and 
the last a negative; a5^,'j>^^,'_' ddr-ma-ddr (and_^,\A^_.yj), 
•hold, hold not,' ‘ adjustment of a dispute;’ }:ash- 

ma-hish (and ‘pull, pull not,’ ‘pulling bach- 

Avards and forwards.’ ‘distraction, tumult, V) or of two 
different verbs; as^-T^.L' ddr-gir (and^.„ijj'-'), seizing, 

•pomp.’ 'tumult.’ 

•2' of an apocopated infinitive and the root of the same 
verb; as giifl-gd (and^), ‘ conversation;’ 

iiatdii (and • 


*■ 


hjh), ‘search,’ ‘quest. 




3 ' of two apocopated infinitives; as dmad-raft 

(and • coming and going.’ ‘intercourse;’ 

. gufi 0 shaiidd, ‘speaking and hearing,’ ‘colloquy,’ 
'altercation.’ 

4 ' of tivo nouns of different signification, as 

■ poweror of the same signification, as ,4^ 
.miuii. ‘grain, grain.' 'grain by grain;’ J'J. Jy Ifilo HI, 
'speech and response,' 'discourse. 

n,„> To this ch- also belong those componnds in which the last 
..-.rd which is n.od merely to rhyme or jingle with the first) is called 
the iuli- or appoutii^, by the native grammarians: e.g. 

IvjHi.irj, ‘c-nfusion,' ‘tumult.’ 

Two words, whether tlie same or different, are often 
■cted bv means of the letter ', which may have the 


O'L ^ -- - , £ IT 4 ^ 

•at- • - nf ‘and-'f'^ bJsJid-hisJi, pulhnj, 

.siirnmoation; a oi^ anu, t.j/. ^ 

,-;pv anti the other.’ ‘distraction.’ ‘tumult; 


('ll' ■ a > <Aii' 4 A w - - ^ ^ 

,o.M-M.V«arinsandrising,'‘thcdayofresnrrect.on, 



the xhherals. 
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- ~ ‘ruiiuin^ and running,’ ‘diligent search,’ 


‘bustle,’ ‘toil.’ 

V) of close proximity \ asyL- lard-Ur, ‘breast to breast,’ 

;L! labcUab, ‘lip to lip,’ 

’ ‘each 


‘on a level with,’ ‘equal;’ 

.j 


brimful;’ clamd-dam, ‘moment to moment, 

moment,’ ‘ continually.’ 

e) totality ov completeness] e.y. sard-sar, from end 
to end,’ ‘throughout,’ ‘altogether;’ sard-pd, ‘from 

head to foot,’ ‘completely.’ 

JRem. Similarly tvro members of a compound are often connected by 
the preposition ij ha ‘to,’ etc., e.y. dam-ha-dam, ‘from moment 


^ r i. • 11 ^ 

to moment,’ ‘each instant;’ jd-ha-jii, ‘from place to place,’ one 

^ A 


place after another;’ (-iX; yah-ha-yak, ‘one by one;’ 

dast-ha-dast ‘hand in hand,’ ‘from hand to hand,’ ‘quick,’ 

* prompt.’ 


NfilERALS. 

100. The following Table gives the leading Cardinal 


Numbers; 


yak . . 
•J ifu . . 

%\h . . 

chahdr 


panj 


^hd^h - 
haft . . 


hasht 


o 

- A 


nuh . . 


jr J iah 


. . 1 

duwCizddh . . . 

... 2 

3 J si%dah . 

... 3 

chahdrdah . . 

... 4 

1 

1 

^1 « 

pdmdilh. . . 

... 5 

1 

shdhzdah . . , 

... 6 

i jiji hafdah , . , 

... 7 

) ^ 

! hashdah . . . 

... 8 

fluzdilh . . . . 

... 9 

. ^_^ 

... 10 

lid-o-yali . . . 

• • , . 11 

•J i huUo'du • . . 

J ^ • • 


12 


14 

15 

16 
17 


18 


19 

20 
21 
22 
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chihal, . 




w* p<i '/ijttn 


0 


?iafiad . 


lituldad. 

^ 9 

^(7^ • • • 

1>; • -V^ $ad-o-yak 


w 

c *A rfu-s^if . ♦ 


30 

40 


50 


60 

70 

SO 


90 


100 

101 

200 


i-; si‘Sad, • . 


cJiahar-sid 


-/ s ^ 


::J‘0 pan-sfli, . 


$ha$h~$ad . 

?2MA-sa{f. . 

I 

A<72dr . . . 


300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 


1000 


5A dah hdzar. 10,000 


i 


N lali .... 100,000 


Oecixal 2 s umbers. 


101. The ordinal numbers are formed b}- adding the 

termination wn to the corresponding cardinals, but 
in the third and the ninth (optionally) the final « is 
changed into j before the termination is added; e.g. 

‘first;’ ..'.J ‘ second suown, third,’ 


etc.; A m//^;/// 0 or /J nmntm, ‘ninth;’ Al' dahum, ‘tenth,’ 
and so on. If tlie number lie between the decades (as 
A . ^ termination is added to the last word; e.g. 

hlst- 0 -dmvum, ‘ twenty-second.’ 


Disteibuti'^ ^sumerals, 

102. The distributives are formed, as in Hmdi and 

rrdflibv repearing the cardinals : e.}. Lti; M 
• one at a time,’ ‘ singly,’ ‘ one apiece<?“, Wo 
at a time,’ ' by ttvos,’ ‘ two apiece.’ 

iluLTlPLICATITZS. 

103. Multiplicatives are formed by adding to ^ the 
curdinals; i; the adverb ^ chand, ‘ so many ; e.g. 









AEABIC C0X5TEUCTI0XS. 


ST 


du-chanci, twofold;’ 2) the suffix IJ ta ] 


‘single,’ 'Jj-' •’ 3'- 

spondin 


e- 


cr 

o 


to the Hindi affix 'J' gumi ): c.g. ‘•'-- gaguna. 


‘single’ (for 
‘ double.’ 


- y' 
X' 

14 


) 


hv contraction); .oX-' du-guiia 


yrilERAL ADVr?.E5. 


104. The numeral adverbs ‘once.’ ‘twice.’ etc., are ex¬ 
pressed by adding to the cardinals the word Jj lar, or 
lara. ‘time,’ or one of the synonymous Arabic words 
nnubnt. rnartaha. or .coj do.f a ; e.g. .LC gah-har. or 
i}Jj_gah-hara. gak-naubaf. etc., 'oncej'^.A-' du- 

har i.L'.j du-hUra. du-naubat, etc., 'twice.’ . The 


adverbs ‘firstly,’ 'secondly.’ etc., are expressed by the ordi¬ 
nals: e.g. Si!jakum, ‘firstly,’ *_.j diaeuui, ‘secondly,’ etc. 


ARABIC coxsTurcTioys. 

105. Xearlv all Arabic words are derived from some ver- 

% 

bal root, consisting for the most part of three letters, with 

the help of one or more of the seven letters of augmenta- 

> 

front or, as thev are commonly termed, servile letters! y. t. 

\ , • ^ ' . -y t 

s, m, n, u, d, or a, which are comprised in the word ' 
mta-^anunami. A large number of verbal nouns are derived 

o 

from the ground form of the triliteral verb, but it is not 

necessary to notice more of these than occur in ffirdii; the 

% ^ 

models (or, as they are technically termed, the -neasnres) 
of such are given below with examples. In these measures, 
as in those of all the derived forms to be noticed, the letters 
V, J, of the root JA* ' acting.’ are employed to indicate 
radical letters, and the servile i to represent final i and ^ 
of the Hrdu. 
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>lEA>rKE. 


EXAMl'LF.. 


MEASET.E. 


EXAMPLE. 


1 . 




'li kail ‘ killing.’ 


o • 


4. 


0 . 


6 . 


* V 


.t* 


I » 

A i 




y • 


Uj ‘praying.’* 
A-aJii?, accepting.’ 

I 

Ah/c/w,‘ ordering.’ 19. j A-; ui— husuly ‘acquiring.’ 


17. Jl« 

"z ‘Urn, ‘knowing.’ i 18. 


i frtM, ‘ seeking.’ 20 . Aimun,‘repelling.’ 


• « 


i • 


8 . 


Q 


10 . 


\ • 

M A 


T'l; 


5/a,7r,‘bein2small.’ 21 . 'ki jM/ran,'forgiving.' 

^ X* 

l^AJs/iinfu,‘guiding aright.’ 22, ‘palph 

^ . / • 1 


/ W ^ 


« • 

t 




rahmat, ‘ pitying.’ 
,L?-. n'Wrt!',‘travelling.’ 
A•!id/•rt^‘beingable. 


tatins.’ 


23. £*J’ju CJ-'Jt*' being 

happy.’ 

kitalaty ‘writing. 

• ✓ 




, 24. 


- r 

• A 


- ✓ 


11. 


^arrti-fl^/moYing.’ 

sarika. stealing. 


On 


0. i'>-i J 


“V.; 


1 


ta 


i,' rebelling.’ 


, 26. I!.- 




12 . 


13. 


14. 




#• 


»• 


ai^Tilaty being 
difficult.’ 

l.*~J £?!i‘irt 7 ,‘asserting.’ 07 ^ Ilti ‘ being 

ample.’ 

^4 )imjya‘/retuniing.’ 


' -I j ztkrfi. ‘rcTnembering.’ 

^ ■ 2S. 

K JJ i//.v^ra/communi¬ 


cating goodness.’ 


^ y 

•29. lo 


15. 


1 


.0 I 


o 

IL; sfl/«w,‘being 5 afc.’ 
A'/ynm, ‘standing.’ 


Z' C • X 


wmr^ama^, ‘ pity¬ 


ing. 




f C 


-04.. 


dominion.’ 


\U tlie^o forms cannot be derived from om verbal root; 
verv few verbs have more than two or three, and the 
majoritv admit of but one form. Some of the measures 
(for oxlmple b'os. 10, 11, 18) offer very few examples m 

rrdu. 

, ' - - m rind'v ’ fi™ tb^ --8- 

1 ' - N o -'i wAr eri'jinai.y ^ 

■ V 1 - ir r fnal • or if in .Arabic changed into hamza (as g • 
- . a-,“.^oriforprnRn 2 ation}. but the Persians and Indies 

oi i "'k'ktiiv ucuu IS in the Uat,<:co,.tnatu.<, and the <zufat is used. 


to 


Yi-.ur.vT, Apjkctivk- 


106. Other important derivatives are the vn-lnl adjee- 
The mmurcs of those which coumionly occur in 


tives. 


Urdu are: 


1) 


U’i 


the Active Participle, or Xmin of Agency; r.rj. 
U ^uUnu ‘a learned man’ (from ^ ' to know ); 

% y ^ 

’'U huhinL ‘a judge.' etc. (fn>m 'tojudg.'' i; 
^ubir, ‘patient’ (froin^-.- ‘to be patient ); 
nafil ‘negligent’ (from ‘to neglect’). 

Bm. If the second radical of the verbal root be or it is clianged 

into hamta (5) in the active particiidc; e.g. v- standing ivom 

J ‘to stand'V If the second and third ra'ii'-als bo i'h ntical, the 

second rejects its vowel and unites with the third so ns to torm a double 

letter, which is marked with (ashdiJ: eg. >p* ‘‘hd ;lr'jin 

^; as however ta-sJidid over a tinal vowL-l!r>? kttcr i> 

less, it is dropped in Urdu; e.g. Wr/s. It tlie third r.idi^al 

be hamia ('), or it is changed into eg. J empty’ 

(from 

ma'Imn, 

‘known’ (from ‘to know')| mannir, 


2) Jy(I«—the Passive Participle; e.g. 


‘seen,’ ‘approved’ (from^A ‘to see’). 

Rem. If the second radical letter be it is elided in the pass, part., 

r 

but throws back its zamma upon the preceding vowelk-ss letter: 


makul, ‘said’ (from JJ ‘to say’;. If the second radical be tlic 




same thing takes place, but, to indicate the elision of radical tlie 
zamma is changed into kasru^ and the servile^ is in consequence changed 
into \ e.g. malV, ‘sold’ (from ‘to sell’). If the third 

' ^ i i. . 

radical be •, it is elided; e.g.rnad'u, culled/ invited’ (from 
‘tocall’k 
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3 ) —a form, expressing eitlier an inherent or per¬ 

manent quality, or a degree of intensity: e.g. 
hahlrn^ ‘a sage’ (from ‘tojudge,’ 


\ I 

etc.); ralfim, ‘yeiT compassionate’ (from 

I 

‘ to have mercy ’). 

Rfm. Adjectives of the three measures noticed above are commonly 
used as substantives also. 


4) J ..'«—a form with the same signification as the pre¬ 

ceding: c.g.j^ salur, ‘very patient’(from^.^ 

‘ to be patient ’); j o«/dr, ‘ very forgiving’ 
(from^.ii ‘to forgive’). 

R{m. Verbal adjectives of the measures and derived 

from verbs of which the third radical isj, or are subject to the 

same changes as those of the form e.g. ^ nail, a prophet’ 

(from_^^')- 

5 ) —the measure of the noun of preeminence ( 

y 

wnS tafnl). It has the signification of the 
English comparative and superlative, and is 
formed from verbal adjectives with three radi¬ 
cals. or with three radicals and a letter of 
prolomzation: e.g. ahsan^ ^more or most 

bcaiitifur (from hasan, 'beautifur); 

j ja afzah ^more or most excellent’ (from 
U’J fazil 'excellent’); -J' alibar, 'greater,’ 
‘nreatest’ (from hablr, ‘great’). This 
measure is also used for adjectives denoting 
colour, or defonnitg, derived from neuter tri* 
literal verbs: e.g. ahrnar, ‘red af/ar, 
‘vellow;’ — —' rtp, lame’ (by uaturel, 

« ^ CL 

a'mu, ‘blind,’ 
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•) 


-tlie measure of the noun of uitensivcnc->s (^1 
ism^ mulCilana). Its signification ap- 

« 

proaclics very nearly to that of tlie measure^ 
and '.o: c.a. Icn-^Ub. ‘a ijreat, or 

w > c/ • - 


hahitnal, liar;’ .-allam, ‘ very tyrannical; 
l*'Ju 'allarti, ‘ very learned.’ The h^ainc form is 
commonly used for nouns which indicate 
fessious and trades', c.g. j'y a cloth- 

merchant;’ J'^' haHCiL ‘a greengrocer’ (hut, 
in India), ‘ a grain-merchant ’ ( = hioii/ia ); 

sarraf, ‘ a money-changer,’ ‘ a bank<‘r.’ 
By adding the termination i— a to this torm 
with the first signification, still greater inten- 
sivencss is given to the moaning; as 
ma, ‘ exceedingly learned.’ 


I'l; 


\ * 

m 4 


Rem. Other adjectives of the measures - 
J'JJ-also occur in Vi'ilu : e.j. frit, ditil- 

o ^ * i 

cult,’jiy si/r, ’empty,’ ’ a cypher,’ wT-j s/cd, hard, h.nan. 




shtja^, ‘brave,’ JjT-z \tUhau, ‘thirsty,’ ‘lu-yan, ‘naked;’ 

but as these are not to be distinguished by their forms from verbal 
nouns, they can only be learned by reading. 


107. From triliteral roots are derived other forms of 
verbal nouns also, which, since two or more of the servile 
letters occur in them, arc termed av/jmented infinitives 

masdarS mafid) by the native grammarians. 
It 'will be more convenient to speak of them as verbal 
nouns of the second, third, etc., derived forms. Those 
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Terbal uouii? moreover have corresponding adjectives, 
similar to the Je'J and jJtL of the Jirst or ground form 
of the triliteral verb. The measures of both are given 

helov*, with examples. 


VzuiiAL Xorys op the Derived Forms. 


II. 


• •« 

% 


) e.g. tafnh, ‘gladdening’ (from 




‘being g 


lad ’); 


r 

r_- 


taTtm, ‘ teaching ’ 


III. 


(from ‘toknow’); iazhira, ‘remind¬ 
ing’ (from .iJ ‘to remember’); iijj UtfriJca^ 

‘ scattering,’ ‘ distributing ’ (from j J ‘ to 
separate ’). Of the two measures, the first 
is the more common, the last is used chiefly 
where the third radical letter is ^ or . 

e.g. ^ ‘facing,’ ‘confronting 

) (from JiJ ‘being opposite,’ ‘coming to¬ 
wards’); mukatala, and J'^ kiial, 

. _ __ »\ ^ 


I 




It y j - , ^ ^ • 

‘fighting’ (from JeJ ‘killing’); 
miiiadda., and jiddl, ‘ contending, 
‘disputing’ (from ‘contending’); 

^ ^ ^ / Ft 




-^ y 

muhafazat, ‘guarding’ (from 
‘topreserie ’). The first of the 
measures is of more frequent occuiTence 
than the second. 

Km. If the thW radical of the Serb be , or it b charged iate 
': .:.g. mulnkat, ‘ meeting,’ from to meet.’ 


IV. J 


t' n 


e.g 
‘to 


. \.^1 ijrd. ‘causing to flow’ (from o/r 
) flow’); -'>1 ' causing to go out,’ 



YKRnAT- NOT’NS. 


03 


‘issuing’ (from ‘to go nut’}; l^\hiJoir, 

‘denying’ (from/:’ ‘not knowing or acknow¬ 
ledging ’). 


Bern. If theof the radical letters be j, it is ehan-> d into r,j. 
u..t (for /), t/'O ‘performing a promise ’ (frmn If the sn-nnd 

radical ha ] or o, it is elided, but throws back its vowel upon the 
Towellcss first radical, and the termination l::-’ t is added by way ol 
compensatioH : e.g. ‘helping’ (for ^1/, from . 

If the f/iiVi radical bcj or it is changed into h.nnza-. c.g. 

‘granting freedom, or pardon’ (from /); in IVr.dan and Urdu how¬ 
ever the hamza is dropped, unless the noun is in tlm statm construduu 

and the izafat is used. 


V. 


4 

lii: 


e.g. IC iahihlar, ‘making oneself groat,’ 
‘being proud’ (from tukblr, making 

rrreat’); tamwinn\ ‘picturing to oneself,’ 

G / * • ‘ 


‘conceiving’ (from tastclr, 

picture’}. 


‘ making a 


Eem 


. If the third radical be . or ^ is always changed into 


and), the influence of the o changes the yimma of the penult syllable 
into kasra : e.g. tasalli, ‘ becoming comforted ’ (from ^ 


/• 


VI. J*Uj— e.g 


LlJ tammih, ‘resembling,’ ‘being 

rnuiuidibat, ‘being 


related’ (from 
related to ’); talcanib, ‘ approaebing ’ 

(one another), from mukarubat, 

‘ approaching.’ 


Bern. If the third radical he j or the same change is made as 

in the fifth form; e.g. tadawt, 'treating oneself medically’ 

(from ojJ). The Persians frequently change the final ^ of such 
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words into 
‘ recreation, 




as 


! tamannd, ^desire,’ I tay/idshd^ ^spectacle.* 


‘ fan.’ 


vn. — c.j. JUi-'l injisal, ‘being decided’ (from Jwii 

‘to decide’); inJnshaf ‘beingun¬ 

covered, or revealed ’ (from ‘ to open 
or reveal’). 

If the third radical be • or it is changed into Jiamza, which 


however is, as ns 


sual, dropped in Urdu; e.g, (for 


‘being extinguished’ (from ,c^). 


y o 

VIII. — C-g 


I 


^-♦^1 Vtimu', 


c 


becoming collected,’ 
‘to collect’); 


‘ assembling ’ (from _ 

i’tiraz^ ‘ putting oneself in the way,’ 
‘opposing’ (from ‘to place’—before 
one); ildidar, ‘ becoming powerful’ 

J J .y ' ' . ' 

(from ,si ‘ to make powerful,’ etc.). 

Em. If the first radical letter be t, the characteristic ci-* of tHs 

form unites with it into .L*; as aJ) ittila‘, ‘following’ (from ^). 
So also, if the first radical be it is changed into lT-', which unites 

with the characteristic of the form into ciL*: e.g. jU:\ iitifak, 

‘ agreeing’ (from ji-.). If the first radical be J or J, the characteristic 

of the form is clianged into J, which unites with an initial J into 
3; Mi- Cl, ‘claiming one’s rights’ (from »>->); 

Ln«,'‘pre;sins,’ ‘crowding’ (from If the first radical be 

or the characteristic of the form is changed into !., tvtuch 

U- istilah, ‘a technical term’ 

unites with initial r, into r. e.g. V.. •> 

(from 'd.>rdi, ‘being agitated’ (from L^y)j 


Utg(i‘, ‘becoming informed’ (from ^). 

• »« * ' 

IX._This form does not occur iu Urdu. 
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X. 


s 

r-. A 


c.g. V''ttinc: onosolf iva.ly, 

* being ready* (from _v:, tlic vorbal noun of 
tlie/o?/r//^ fonn of ^v]liob. viz. i'dad, 
sio-uifies ‘ making readv '): :( h^tinjar. 




‘scekincjforgivone^^'(fruin^.i_: ‘to torgivo’J. 


a. The changes which tahe place in f"rm arc pPM-cey 
similar to those which take place in the yc-arr.': I'jrm. 

Rem. h. The following brief ob^ervatious will l!.r-w light on the 
sienification of these various forms : 


The an.l tho foui th 'J'-vi','. are uunlly raf'ozhV,- or 

faditii'S. Verbs that arc iiitraii-silife in tlit- fir-c i'.-nii become tranuti-:i' 

* 

in these, and those that are travMth'e beeorae 'L\Odij b-m-ui::':. -r cau^a- 
tii'e. But in some instances the two forms luiv.,- -lilKn nt meaniacrs: 
e.o.i. *■— * knowing,’ * knowle'.lgc,' ii. t'l'L. teaching. 


ly, rhlifij * informing one of a tiling.’ 


The third and the suth c-nimonly c onvey the 

idea of reciprociti/y the latter neeesnrily so. 'Wlu.u thk- li’ st f.nn is 
(nr/mtive, the third expresses tk tjfurt or atUnipt to p- rtomi that act upon 
the object; e.g. MI, ‘killing.' mukutda, '‘trying to kill. ^ r. 

fif^htin^ with.’ In the sixth furni the idea of chbrt or attempt beeomes 

O © 




reflexive', e.g. 


9 


ajCihid, ‘ feigning iga uMni. -j.’ 



The//rt form is the reflexive of the second; but it is 

commonlv used with ihe ejf-.cfive signification, implying that ua is 

done to a person, or a state produced in him , wlicthcr caused by anotJ-er 

« 

Qxh\ himself: e.g. *1.^ 'ihn, knowL-dgop teaidiiiig. 

1 

ta-alliim. ' becoming learned.' The idea of '\Ahieb isotten 

• *w « 

found in the second form) exists in the fifth also: e.g. 'ijJ tifarruk. 
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‘ separation into many groups, or in various directions.’ In English 
this form must often be rendered by the pamve. 

The form (is reflexive or effective in signification, and 


anpro-aelKs nearly to the pa^ssitc, by which it must often he rendered 
into English. 

The einhth form is the reflexive of the flnt. The reflex 

4’ ^ . -»/ • ^ 

object is either the accusative or the dative; e.g. iHiraz, 

‘ putting oneself in the way.’ opposing ’ 'from placing something 

before one" ; __‘moving oneself to and fro,’ ‘being 

agitated' from ‘beating’); iktidar, ‘seeking power for 

9 

oneself,' ‘becoming powerful’ (from CJjii ‘being powerful,’ ‘power’). 
The reflexive signification often gives rise to the reciprocal (which this 
fi rm has in common with the iiifh), and occasionally passes into the 

In many cases too the eighth form has the same signification 


])ir>\ve. 


as the fiist. 


The itnih form ' i? commonly used in the sense of iahng, 


.rehng, aihng for or dem inding what is signified by ihefint: e.g.J.^\ 
,,>i^far, ‘asking forgiveness’ (frora^.ki ‘to forgive’). It also often 
converts the fac^i^ive signification of ihc fourth form into the reflexive: 
■ ,7 i‘ti-dud, ‘ getting oneself ready,’ ‘ being prepared’ (from 

Nud, ‘making ready,’ ‘preparing’). 

c. Tlie verbal nouns of the first and derived forms are com¬ 
monly u^e<l as abstract substantives; e.g. ^ ‘ihn, knowledge,’ 




m*. ntion. 


h' ViLi.vL Apjixtives of TrtE Deeivei) Forms. 

4 

The measures of these, with examples, are tabulated 
hflow. Tlic difference between the form for the Active 
:nid that for the Tussive Participle, consists simply m the 
vuwel of tl.e final syllable, the former taking kasra, and 

the latter failui. 
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MEAStBE 

OF 

act. 


HI. 


IT. 


] _ : 




w-: 


• I * 
VI. 


> / •■ 


Til. ^ 


I * 1. 


VIII. 


t ^ 


f 




ES..UtPLE. 


ilA^^ i..r. 


r* 1 t> 4 */*• 


EXAMPLE. 


md\ulirn, 'ateacher’ 


.'from 


\ > 


muhei^z. ’ :ruai\lina:/ 


^custodian' .from 


5 * : 


, ( 




miisrif, squander¬ 
ing' (from __j 


e V 


Cr 


w.ital.iddily ‘ chanc:- 
ino:'’ .drom . 'Jc‘\ 


O V 


: ‘ - 


. 4 i 


knowin:: * 

V ' w 

(from ^ 

mHnl<as'kir\ reveal- 


ins vtrom • 

m6damid, * trusting’ 
(from 

' / 


! \ I 


C 9 


O <C / 


.• i 


^ y ^ » 




//U^^f^7^ry, extract- 


ing' •:'from 

Os / 


w 

4 md\7il'.7m, 

‘ taught.’ 

^ muh'V'.iz, 

^ guarded.’ 


.2.^ h'^VS/■t7^ 

• • ‘ 

‘ squandered.’ 


/nut'j.hiidd'.iL 

‘ changed.’ 

inida'drafy 
0 ' 

* known.’ 
riiunhiihafy 

‘ revealed.’ 




< //i 




^ * 


'trusted.’ 

;Lu^if:7^n7y, 

' extracted.’ 


108. Verbs consisting of four radicals also occur in 
Arabic, having a ground form and three derived forms; 
but the first and second forms alone occur in ITrdiL 
Eraploying an additional J to denote the fourth radical, 
the measures of the verbal nouns of these forms are : 

T. LlO— eg. .u^J far jama, ‘interpreting.’ ‘transla¬ 


tion’ (from 'to interpret’); sahala, 
‘shaking’ (from ^\1\ ‘to shake'). 

u. jijil;— e.g. J Jk tasahuL ‘becomiuir in a state of mo- 

tion,’ ‘being shaken' (from JjJj ‘to shake’). 
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109. The measures of the verhal adjectives corresponding 
to these nouns are; 

( — e.g. miitarjim, ‘an interpreter.’ 

mutarjam, ‘interpreted.’ 


II. 


(Pass.) . 

( (Act.)—r. 5 '. mutazahil, ‘shaping.’ 


1 \ 




A »» 


(Pass.) 


, '-J miitazahaL ‘shaken.’ 


Possessive Abjectites. 


110, These, as used in Prdu, are properly determinative 
compounds, in which the first noun governs the second in 
the genitive. The governing noun is generally one vehich 
convevs the idea oipossession^ ovigin^ etc. The following 
are examples of those which occur in TJidu 

n J' aha, or J hu, ‘father,’ ‘originator,’ etc.; e.g. p\ 


abu-tirrab (or J), ‘dusty,’ from turab, ‘dust, 
(bu turdb was the nickname given hy IMohammad to his 
son-in-law 'AH); of wonder,’ 

'wonderful;’ buihaivas, ‘causing desire,’ 


‘desirous,’ ‘capricious’ 


■2) .i ‘owner,’ possessor’ (nora. sing.^.-' zu, gen. 

n. mm. pliir. i.'\ uK, gen. and acc. £«« or liS): 
h/. lu'h'aBl, ‘possessor of glory,’ ‘glorious;’ 

\dt ‘possessor of tiro horos,’‘tu-o-horned;’ 

7/,, ‘animate,’ ‘capable,’ 

"^edified;’ ‘in^mgentpersons;’ Jd 


.d ’ «lu -I ««», ‘ firm,’ ‘ resolute,'oaf; 1 ,S;-i iH*-', 

tpoivirful.U'ir JA «m abA-, ‘ discerniug,’ mse. 


i; 


tn 


■lie form 21 occurs most fretiucnlly in Urdu, being used 
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even in ordinary conversation. It is combined with Persian (vords 
slso: eg- 'sensible,’ ‘intelligent.’ 

Ls saJlib, ‘companion,' ‘possessor:’ c.ff. 


3) 

saliib-jamcth ‘ beautiful; 


V.; i<uJiih-un.<iby 


‘fortunate;' J-' 


U ^ahib-ilil. ‘pioiH.’ 


sahib-taklib) extimplc.s the munis 

• • 

(///and taJM are Persian. 

Eem. The genitive construction is occasionally indicated by the use of 

4 

the izdfat: e.g. U suhihe ‘possessor of the throne,’ 

‘a king.’ Such is always the case when the governing nouns are 
arhuh fol. of ■— raU), ‘lords,’ ‘ possessors,’ and aid, 

■ '' o' , . < . . 

‘possessor;’ *_-'-j' arbdh^f hhirad, iutclHgcut or wise persons;’ 

ahU Wy ' wise.’ 


Relative Adjectives. 


111. Pelative adjectives arc formed in the follomintj 
wavs: a) by adding to nouns (substantives, adjectives, or 
pronouns) and particles tlie suffix (vrbicli, in Erdu, 

j— 7, the tash'Tid beinc: dropped; but it is 
restored in the derivatives from the relative adjective). 
The suffix mav often be added mithout anv change taking 


is changed to 


place in the primitive noun: e.j. 


from 


i sliamfi, ‘solar,’ 

f ~, t 

’■woJl in$anl, *hiimanfrom .,'^n 

^ ^ J 7 

‘a human being;’ ^ lidsainl, ‘of, or relating to 

«• 

Hosain;’ 'ilriil, 'scientific,’ from Jiz ‘science;’ 


i ‘the sun;’ 


-• y 


naJiwi, 'pertaining to gi'ammar,’ from .^sr ‘ grammar.’ In 
many cases bomever the noun undergoes some change in 
the auxiliary consonants, or in the vocalization, etc., before 
the suffix is added. In respect of these changes, so fer as 
Urdu is concerned, the following rules may be laid down; 






mo 


A It V l;!'' C n> vTni <.'n')N*l. 


r, If iii<' iiriiiiitiAf noun Im' of the moanure JjJ* 

,,f flii' iiiiiMU' riuliral it fhaiu;f-<l into fath«-. t.j. 
i . jifibd'i, from ‘a kin;;.’ 

!• rii.‘ f. iiiiniu.- t< rinination or » i« rojoftc-d; e.^. 

iv..m ‘truth,’ ‘nality;’ 


li'oni 


t k 


nnturc.’ 


3 , Final ^ itnd ^ aro chang' d into . In-forc adJiiig 
the tenninatiun , and ka.^rn of tlic pr.-eeding letter ia 
chan<:cd mXo fntha: >\<j. Irom 1^ ‘a staff;’ 


, ma'iiiifn, I’ruin 
laic), from ‘IK-lilI.’ 


or 


t 




Rfm. If, however, the primitive noun of m<»re than fw 

lilt'It, fiieil or wj- arc rejecUd: t.j. ““'''.O. 

) * cho>cn.* 


h) by adding to nouns the tonnination ^ 

>■ jitmrmi, ‘ coqwiral,’ from U»ty.’ 


; as 


I . I 


ruhant, ‘spiritual,’ from spirit. 

na/»dnl,‘Frtainingtothesoul,’ lustful,’from timl. 

nuranJ, ‘luminous,’ ‘bright,’ from^.y ligbC 

Ab^teact Norys of Qr.^LixT. 

112 Abstraot nouns of qnality are formed by adding 

the feminine termination ^^atto relative adjectivea, or, 


termma* 


tioii 


W X - - » 

/ya/ to nouns and particles; c,y. 


inidniyaf, ‘ humanity,’ from ‘ humau.’ 

^il ildi-.yat, ‘ divinity,' ‘ Godhead.’ from * diWi*.’ 
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w 


kxiflliat, ‘ quality,’ 


no'tV r ). 


irom 


mahiyat, ‘the what,’ ‘substance,’ trout ‘ whatr" 

:Rm. In a Araaiaic tvrcuii:an.ja ut is us^J to 

form Abstract substantives; txx:.; :u\ r -yalty, theworal 

‘ an angel 


maii':. ' a arvl 


of angels,’ from 

^*/^jaiarutj ' omnipotence,' mcgniiyii 


•a onesc J. 


'S’oo ‘3 OF Place and Time. 

113. Xouus of place and time (^xmae 

* 

malano zamuii) generally take tlie form or the 

initial syllable ♦ mo. being cliaracteri-tic : c.g. mok- 

iah, place Avbere writing is taught,’ * a seho ir i from 
4o wi’iteOi_ inakli/'o.J. and madkhuL *a place 

of esress, and ingress' (from ‘to go out.' and 

‘to 20 in’); ,^-Lsr’ moj/is. ‘ the place where, or time when, 

several persons sit,’ ‘room.’ 'assembly, 'party' (trom 
‘to sit’); 7nas/iJ, ‘a place of worship,’ 'a mosque’ 


(from AS- ‘ to worship ’). 

114. yoims that indicate the Instrument that one n-es 
in performing the act expressed by a verb are called J 
LL-'U amM'e alat. Ther 2 enerallv have tlie form ' or 
and are distiu 2 nishcd from the nouns of place hv 

y i C? ^ » 

the Imra with which the prefixed * m is pronounced : cjj. 
JcL, raifiah. 'a key’ (from J.j ‘to open'): CjC:.. inixkahu 

^ ^ v ^ ^ ^ ' .... 

‘an instrument used in polishing’ (from ‘ to polish’); 


SIT that • 

‘ tbo .Vi- 


♦" ,‘,tT n 
• .a Ui-i 

i' formed 

Lilli 


c -1 a r: 

% 

* 

'L-2 'Tcris 

are r.S'a 

# 

rfre . 

*, or 

r.. 


'•W ''d 

, ? 

>'/ 

U'(.i •; 


V niecns 

• 

of the ternii:. 

Allan 

c* ihii 

added CO ; 

rs’.'jfirc a 

djtcn^ti. 

The other 


termiiLitioD saouid be '>yatj not iyjt. 
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iiuzun (for ‘ a baluuce or pair of scales’ (from 

‘to mngli’). 




TnE DiMixrTiTE. 


115. The Arabic DiminutiTe iasmr) is 

cot of common occurrence in Urdu. It generally takes 
tlie form tbounh one or two words take the form 






e.g 


Eosainixom ‘Hasan;’ i^^luhaira. 


‘a small sea.’ ‘a lake,’ from^Ar kr/ir, ‘a sea.’ 


Gexdee. 

110. The most usual termination by the mere addition 
of which to masculines (chiefly adjectives) feminines are 
formed, is S- at. which in Urdil is changed into j- a\ 
e.g. icdlida, ‘mother,’ from a!h u'ahdj fathei, 
malika. ‘queen.’ fi’om lLC--# mahh. ‘king;’ kddira. 

from ,-'b Vadiv, ‘powerful,’ 'azdma, from ^'azhn. 

'^reat;’ moallima, ‘a schoolmistress,’ from 

iyallaii. ' a teacher or schoolmaster.’ 


fil 


117. Adjectives of the measure when they have 
tl.e superlative signification, form the feminine after the 
measure ilo: cp. kubrd, from aJehar, ‘greatest,’ 
aid. Aom Ji' ‘first.* But when they denote 

ojlour or deformitg. the measiu'e of the feminine is'A:* : e.g. 

’ .^afra. from asjar^ ‘yellow;’ arjUy fiom 

uraj, ‘lame.’ 

2SCMBEE. 

ns. Arabic nouns have three numbers, the singular, 
dual, and plural. 

Uy. The au:,l is formed by adding the termmatioa 
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\~-ani to the singular; as hiluhani^ ‘two hooks,’ 

from ^ ^ book. 

120. The plurals are of two kinds. The one, which has 

# _ _ - ■ 




^ jtiifie HiUm. ' tlu. 


complete or entire plural,’ because all the vowels and con- 
sonauts of the singular are retained in it. The other, 
^-hich has various forms, is called tah^lr, 

‘the broken plural,’ because it is more or Ic^s altered from 
the singular by the addition or elision of consonants, or 

the change of vowels. 

121. The complete^ or plural of masculine nouns 

is formed by adding to the singular the termination 
ma\ e.q. froni ‘present.’ That of 

feminine nouns by adding JLM— utun to the singular, or, 
if the singular end in i‘ (^' or .'), by changing that letter 
intoiiL'l—: c.rj. .•• ?1C'. ^ luulidiutuji, ‘possessions,' Iroin .oT.* 

malalcaf. 


122. The following is an example of the declension of 
a masculine noun. 


SINGULAR- 


DUAL, 


PLURAL. 


Is'oiii. hazirun, ^prcscut.’ hCiziruni^ 

Gea. hdzirin. ) 

-i' • • - f 

Acc. ' -iU- huziran. ) 

A ^ ^ / 






Jidzov.na, 


■ « 




hdziraini. 


. \ 


-J^ hCizir'tna, 


» • 


Bern, The genitive singular dots not occur in Urdu. The accu¬ 
sative, with the iamcin^ frequently occurs, but always as an adverb. 
The final vowel of the nomiuative is always dropped. 


123. The Urdu borrows from the Arabic, not only the 
various plural forms, but also its dual. But the termina¬ 
tions of the dual and the regular masculine plural are 
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always tliose of the Arabic accusative case, with the final 

ft 

rels dropped : e.g. junihain, ‘ two or both sides,’ 


vov 


from 


‘side;’ -'Si', walidain, ‘father and mother,’ 
‘parents.’ from jJh ‘father;’ nasirln, ‘beholders,’ 


from ‘beholding;’ 




T al^irln, ‘those that come 


after,’ 'posterity,’ from^.j^T ‘the last.’ 

124. The termination c-*'- at, of the regular plural of 
feminine nouns in Arabic, with the final vowel di-opped, 
is also used in Urdu. It may be added; l) to verbal nouns 
of anv measure, and either gender; e.g. 

UmuJat, ‘ perfections,’ from the masc. J'w+i l:amal. 


.t1 


*« ft 


\ 


\ - 


: t-.uhmOt, ‘ salutations,’ 




fern. taBllm. 


* 


•« ft 


’ ^ J ' 


’ > 
\ 




il^rajufi * disbursements,’ 
xsfilCihat, ‘ technicalities,’ 


,, masc. — rdj, 

w 
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fem. tstiluh. 


2) To verbal adjectives which are used in the plural as 
substantives: e.g. 


ta’nn/f, ‘entities,’ from ‘being.’ 

* 

‘creatures,’ „ crc-ated.’ 


I •• ' 

A 

J 




I 


n a uju dutf be in gs, ’ 


ft 


J • 


‘found,’ ‘existing.’ 


T.m. Hurd noun, ending in it are not neee-s.arilj feminine. 
Il.iir -enJor is gt-ncrallv that of the singular from irhich they are 

<,.rS. r.o. huM, 

etc., are nrasouliue because their singulms are 

ruaseuHue, and dd'oT o-ydt. .>!*».», Ur.Ui 

etc., are feminine for a similar reason. One or ttvo of Aese plorals 

ore c,jmni.5nly used in the singular also i os ^ Jj, t-^. 


J 



e': uandat hut J,ai, ‘ a casualty has occurred;’ _ _ 

ho rail hai, ‘investigation is taking place.’ And to some of 
t:. -y which arc feminine the plural tcminalion of the Hm . is 
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occasiona 


or 


quality-’ 


125. The Iroken plurals of the Arabic are of frequent 
occurrence, and are found in a variety of forms. The most 
important of these forms are; 

Singular triliterals of all forms may take this 


1 ) 

plural: e.g. 

SI>*GrLAU. 

body/ 

hnhUi an or 
' time.' 


PLURAL. 


1 


aj$am 


r 


ahkatn. 


lT 


JJiabary ‘information/‘ new?/ 


aukdt, 

a$ht/d. 

^ ’ ' akJtbdr^ 


Triliterals in Tvhich the second radical (originally or 
appears under the form i, restore the original radical in 

the plural : e.ff. 


JU hal (for J^), ‘state.’ 
t_>lj nub (for __jj), ‘an eye-tooth,’ 


ahicclL 


ant/db. 


-I -.1 


A few verbal adjectives of the measures 
hIso take this form in the pluial. e,g. 


and . L.O 


U saAi^, ‘companion/ 

jL shanfy * noble/ 

2 ) JAI—The singular is generally a triliteral of one 

t . ^ I ^ '««• « 


ashub. 


a&hrdf. 


e measures - J-^ - 

ti _ J-O : e.ff. 

P 

A 

amr, * an affair/ 

» F 

umur, 

/ / 

^ ‘i7m, ‘ science/ 

‘uh~irn. 

► ^ 

htrjj a tower, 

.p luruj. 

asad, ‘ a lion/ 

w y 

usud. 

J 

‘ a king/ 

muluk. 



lUb 


ARABIC coysTRrcnoxs* 


A fevr verbal adjectives of the measure may take 
this form of plural: e,g. 


si>'GrxA 2 L 

ihahid, ‘ a wirness/ 


rLTTRAI^ 

^huliud. 


% 

^ • _ _ 

3 ;. Lri—This foim is commonly nsed for the plural of 
verbal adjectives of the measure when they apply to 
rational beings, and have not a passive signification, nor 
are derived from verbs of which the second and third 
radicals are identical. Some masculine adjectives of the 
measure (with the same restrictions as above) also 
take this form for the plural: e.g. 


’ - * \ 1 J 

':My, a noble, 
w* fak'.r, * poor,’ 


'.A 

j 


umaru. 


\Jj fukiru. 




Q 'nl. ‘ stranizo/ ‘ pior/ 


y.Ci\r, a poet, 

h i I 9 ^ J 


» 


L* -r aiO'.ilu, 


'jt-1 sho.inj, 

N* - ' I - 

Li ufca.a^ 


4' 


■This form is commonly used for the plural of 
masculine adjectives of the measure ^* 0 , applicable to 
rational boimzs, and derived mostly from verbs ofvhich 
the second and third radicals are identical, or the third 

radi'/al is . or 


or : e.g. 


i. T.Tliv.KTf a rdrition, 

b akrild, 

» 

• y 

f ilih, ' a nhTsi'han,’ 

'Z:' (for 'JZ) atm. 

hjllh, ' a friend,’ 

^for L-Xl) ahilld 

firii 'troiu a prophet/ 

LJ^ arulvid, 

y 

.iroin a saint/ 

\ ‘ * T • - 

1 auiiya. 




X \ 

\j 




—Triliterals of the measures - 

_• m:iv take this furm of plural: e.g. 
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giyotil.AR- 



y 

ft robe, 

lahr, ‘ the sea/ 
jahaly a hill, 

\.^j rajnl, ‘ a man/ 

* a habit/ 


PLVltAL. 
I - 


hihnr. 




nhdl. 




t rijCiL 





<Uj' ruk\t, ‘ a scrap of paper,’ ‘ a leUer,’ nka. 

_This form is used for tlic plural of verbal 

adjectives of tlie measure ^b'i not deriv(‘d from verbs of 
which the third radical is or ; as 


6 ) 




hakim, ‘a judge,’ ‘a magistrate,’ 


I 


juhil, ‘ ignorant,’ 

, ‘ashik, ‘ a lover,’ 
i'o kdjir, ' an infidel/ 




\ 


hidkCitn, 

« 

iulihCil. 


' ^ * ^ushdaik. 


* 


‘‘ir 


kufTdr. 


y 

y C'' 


7 ^ A form used for the plural of quadriliterals 

of which the antepenult letter is quiescent (a lon^ vowel), 
especially nouns of the measures and Jlo; and 

verbal adjectives of the measure derived from verbs 
of which the second and third radicals are identical, or 

the third radical is . or : c.[/. 


u 


t<; mmdh, * time/ 
liJ dawd, * medicine/ 

J ' 

Jli^ mhdl, ‘example/ 
amud, ‘ a pillar/ 
J^hib, ‘dear,* 

✓ 

jj J dalilj ‘ proof/ 


azi/iina. 
tV.J' adiciija, 
amsuii, 

« 4 

amida. 


ahihla 

IS' adiUa 'for 


r 


Em. Form lxi\ (Xo. 4) is perhaps more commonly employed lor 

« 

t ■ 

the plural of adjectives of the measure 


8) Jjbo—This form is used for the plural of quadri¬ 
literals (all originally feminine) of w'hich the third letter 
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is servile or quiescent (a long vowel), wlictlicr they have 
the feminine termination or not: e.fj. 


SIXOTTLIIU 


PLCBJ^L. 


> j iazira, * an island,’ 
hakikat, ‘ reality,’ 

Uisal, ‘habits,’ 
risala, * a short treatise,* 






' J 

-V' 

cH 


hakiiik. 


• • 


JJj dalilj * proof/ 


15 lJia$aiL 
* ^ ■ - • 

JjLrj rfl5d’t7. 

. rfaZd’tl 


The form is said by some grammarians to be the plural 

not of but of ('JJj: but as dalil is feminine, its plural is very 
properly (hU'il The lexicons also give 'ajaih, and 


M * 

J' -2 


^aruih as the plurals of 

properly speaking, the plurals of the feminine forms ajlha and 

4-^ g^arila. 

9) j-hJ_This is a common form of plural for substan¬ 

tives and adjectives of the measures and .sl^U: e.g. 

Matim, ' a signet ring.’ ML‘^wutim. 


lU kdlib, ‘a mould,’ 

• y 

»_'L" iuii‘, ‘ a follower,’ ‘an appositive,’ 

V*. ^ 

khass, ‘ a noble/ etc., 
jfij'u nddira, a rarity/ 
jjJU faida, ‘ advantage,’ 

5 kaUda, a rule/ 




y 

y 


tawdbi*, 

__> 

.£' 4 ^ 


LT ; 


tji4j nawadir, 

j ^ j 

Oj‘J jawaii^ 

^ J ^ 

kawd^id. 


Rem. The plural of Persian nouns also sometimes takes this form; 
e.n. Uwayz, from Uigaz, ‘paper.’ 

LJlti_This form is used for the plural of qusdri- 

literal substantives and adjectives (final . or not being 
coiaitcd as a letter), the consonants of rvh.ch are al 
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•idical. or 'n'tieli arc formed from trilltcral roots by pro 

are treated as radical letters ; c.Q 

fixing', 


snforiAR. 


PLni.^L, 


jaithar, *a gem/ 


jfiu'nhir. 


ahrahy ‘a near relative/ 
J' aBaf, ‘ greatest,’ 


I - I 

« i ' 

» w 


j'i' okCilir. 

tajrila, ' expenonce,’ 

'X* madrasa, ‘a college, or school,’ m'jdun-^. 


akarih. 




) 


mitsiicit, mistortunc/ 


f 

I 


9 

I 


or 


f/iasd*f6. 


n) _The singulars arc quinqiiiliteral substantives 

or adjectives (final i or not included), of ’t\-liicli the 
penultimate letter is a long vowel ( a, il or l): c.g. 


,UiLj sultan, a Sultan,* 

^ •• 

, shaitatiy * Satan/ 

C/ ** 

ux^ satiduky a box/ 


saluiln, 

A I 

shai/utin. 


^,lj idnkhy a chronicle/ 
tasnlf) ‘ a composition,* 
iklhUt * a clime/ 
miftuh, a key/ 


, i.' jL-5 sanddik. 

sTi'j taicdnkh} 

tasdnlf, 

• * ^ 

akdlim. 


mafdtih. 


\ 


Pum. The above forms are such as commonly occur in Urdu. Others 


of less frequent occurrence are: 


a], JjtJ—This is used for singulars of the measures 






XJ 



hituhj ‘books/ from 


^ kitdh] . —:. rmidy 


and not derived from verbs which have ^ or ^ for the third 

radical: as, 

‘messengers/ ‘prophets/from ra&u viudaHj cities/ from 

&XX4 madina. 


* The first radical of the word tdn^ is alif with hamza, and when this is preceded 
by/flfAa and followed by an alif of prolongation, it pas>cs into icd’o; hence the plural 
form tawdrli^ in lieu of ta^drlf^. 
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h\ —The form of the singular is generally : e,g, S 


* maxims,’ from w 


> 


0 i ’ 

hihmt ; siyary morals/ etc., from 




j firaf. 


measure 


.wjo—T his is used to form the plural of verbal adjectives of the 
's^’i denoting rational bein'rs, and not derived from verbs 

ialaba, students/ 

•• 7 


havins » or c for the third radical: e.g, 

‘pupils/ from Udil\ jalala, ‘ignorant persons/ from 

jahil. 


^ m I ^ 

The singulars are verbal adjectives of the form J^li 


L5 


^ i 


dcn'^tiii'^ rational beinss, and derived from verbs having or for the 
third radical: eg. kuzSt 'jbr ‘judges,’ from 

ka:l: irulat ^for ‘governors,’ from ^J'_. icdli. 




■The singulars usually have the forms - J'ao - : 

f.. 7 . c:-i ar-^^: ‘gazelles,’ from J'--l gf^zal; gilmn, ‘boys,’ from 

.li gith'im ; , rijka, ‘ companions,’ from rajU. 

The singular is generally a noun of one of the measures 

!•' afas, ‘ small copper coins,’ from 


f'r 


\ • » 


bO - or : e.g. ^ 

^ W ^ ^ w 

i ahr^fy ‘letters/ from 

• m ^ 


/■h ; 


o 

I 

5-. 


harf. 


_ Tsed to form the plural of nouns of the measures 

\J 4 • \' ^ 

M, and J-sJ ; the first and the last from verbs of which the 
d the third radical respectively is ,: e.g. firin, 


second an 

• • r V, • frnm idr ' gUmun, ‘ slave boys,’ from 

nei-rhbours, ^ ' • i 

silgan^ boys/ from 


n‘i]nm ; 


sail ; il^icdn, 


‘brethren,’ from aJJi (for^.;^') 


A'. 


;'jJ_Thc sinnular is generally of the measure 


.• W \ 


„r ' iJ; e- 9 - -ft'-- ‘ 

‘ the nppcT or highest parts,’ from a‘/J. Similarly 

.,Au/i, from ‘people.’ _ _ 

„ ;_r.ed to form the plural of substantives and adjectives 

„orc lo..e„ (p.indrt 

o. „,.a. lU. p...lu»a.c letter it a lo»3 re.el: 


-Ml 
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Ill 


CO 


maJah T‘'r 
' J failasnf. 


'.111 angvl;’ /(}!''>>‘J-U 


• angels,’ from 
‘pMlosopliers,’ from 

I'Og Prom the preceding exainph- it i? evident that 
one singular may have seviTul hnans (if tin- hnikmi plural, 
and even a sound or regular plural l)n>ides. In such 
case=! if the singular has several meaning-, each of them 
often has a plural form peculiar to it. Fur example, 
hait means i) a house, 2) a of j.orfr// ; in tlu' 

former sense the broken plural is nsually 

the latter (d>>/at. 

127. The broken plurals, being properly coUecfivc 
nouns, or singulars with a c>dh:ctive signification, often 
have regular plurals formed from tln in by the addition of 
the Arabic termination at. or the plural tL-rminations 

of the Hindi: c.g. hugulut. ■families.' •household 


« 

lt(>iut. in 

^ V 




J ' ^ 


'tildnifs 'iewols:' .i umara'ou- 

J w > > 

huhlJaaoit-se. ' frenr those in 


\y 

,4x'* J- 



expenses, 

ho, ‘to nobles;’ 
anthoritv.’ For the sante reason brokmi plurals arc not 

necessarily of the same gender as the singulars from which 

they are formed; thus, of the feminine word 

‘a side,’ the plural _jklj' afraf is masculine, and of the 

masculine word v.'alcf. ■time,’ the plural ii.uluif 

is feminine. IHoreover, in one or two in>tanrcs these 

plurals are treated as singular in 1 rdu : c.g. 

my circumstances, or case ;’ 

V 


mcra 



-7 t 


1 I 

4 

t.' W ^ 
1 ^ / 


. • t r • \ y 


• ^ 

tijarat-ka ushub, ‘ trading commodities ;’ , 
ap-ka altuf aisa, * Your majesty's kindness is (favours arc ) 
such,’ The words asbab and alta/] however, arc also 
treated as plurals. 


Hem^ The usa^e of the two trreat centres of Urdu—Pc-hlT and 

O 

Lucknow—differs somewhat in rc^i'cct of these broken plurals ; some 
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words being treated as singular in Dehli, and plural in Lucknow. For 
example, the word^^^^ jawahir, is frequently used as a singular in 
the B(lg.- 0 'hahdrj but Lucknow authors always use it as a plural. 


The Numerals. 


128. The Arabic numerals are occasionally used in 
Urdu, but rarely beyond ten or tivelve. 

% 

The Cardinal Numbers. 

129. The cardinals from one to ten are: 


MASC, 


FXM. 


MASC. 


FEM. 


A ahad, 

tedhidy 




2. ...b:! 


c) 


\ ihda. 


\, tcahida 


Lil isndn. 


I'liamsay 


sitta, 


7. sab^a. 


^ JJiann, 


sitL 


sah\ 


3 . ijh ?ala?a, 

4. a.*.' arla'a, 


,1:1 sinun. 

C/ ^ 

salds* 


8. (UjUj samdnhja, samajii. 


9. tis^ay 


j 


\ arla‘. 10. ‘ashara, ‘ashr. 


The numbers from eleven to nineteen are formed by 


JLs- Jo-i 


‘ eleven,’ etc. 


The Obdisal Numbers 


form 


130. The ordinals from the second to the tenth take the 
■m the radical letters being the same as in the 


mis, ‘third,’ and so on. The feminines are formed by 
addins the termination a- to the masculine; as tilU salm, 
‘ thirdl’ the word aioiual however, being of the measme 
'oj't and having the superlative signification, takes for i 

^ f \ 

feminine ula (§ UTl 
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131, Tlie ordinals from the tv:eU'ih to the nineteenth 
inclusire are formed by adding the cardinal number 
‘ten’ to the preceding ordinals ; the ckvenf.li is formed by 
prefixing the word to the cardinal^-l^ : e 

JmU 'aslun\ ‘eleventh,’ ginl’mlictr. ‘twelfth,’ etc. 

DlSTRICrXITE XrMKIlALS. 

132. Arabic Distributives arc not common in rrclu, 

and of the three measures used in Arabic, one alone is to 
be found; viz. JlO : e.g. ‘by threes.’ 

Multiplicatives. 

133, The Afultiplicatives (with the exception of srngic) 

are expressed by the Passive Participle of the second for nu 
derived from the cardinal numbers: e.g. rnusann'i, 

9 ^ 

‘double,’ ‘a duplicate;’ musnllas. ‘threefold,’ 

‘triple,’ ‘three-sided;’ rnurahhaf ‘fourfold,’ ‘square.’ 
single or simple is expressed by aA'. mvfrad, the pass, 
part, of the fourth form. 

Teactioxal Xumeeks. 

134. The fractions from a third up to a tenth are ex¬ 
pressed by words of the measures f-6 or J-O derived from 

'w ^ ^ * C 

the cardinals: e.g. ij^'Sids, ‘a thii'd,’ mb', a fourth,’ 




lA Idiums, ‘ a fifth,’ etc. A half is nisf 




V. THE PERSONAL PROXOLNS ( 'amir). 

135. The Personal Pronouns are tteo in number; namely 

main, ‘I,’ and J til, or tain, ‘<;hou;’ the form ^ 

however, though still current in Hindi, has become 

obsolete in Urdu. The place of the pronoun of the third 

person is supplied by th-e Demonstrative pronouns, chiefly 

by the Remote Demonstrative A u'dh. 

^ ^ 
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136. The personal pronouns present certain peculiari¬ 
ties of declension. The Formative singular of the jirH 
person is rnujli', that of the second ^ iujlv, the Agent 
and G-enitive cases are "enerallv formed from the Xomina- 
tire ; and the adjective affix o lui. vhich is used to form the 
sonitive of nouns, is changed to h ra. which in the plural 
has the connecting vowel u prefixed to it. The plxmal 
Formatives are derived fr’om the plural nominatives, hy 
the addition of oiu or, in the second person, 
ltoh\ c.n. nom. pi. horn, ‘we,’ Form. pi. hamon\ 
nom. pi. J turn, ‘you,' Form. pi. tumlioh-, hut the ter¬ 
mination oh is non: aln:a>js droj'peJ, and the h of the 
toriiuii 3 ^tiotL liOl} IS soldoni used, except iiitliegeuitiTej and 
the additkmal form of the dative case. This additional 
form ends iii the singular iu c, and in the plural in 
€iu which last termination is always added to the con- 

A 

tracted Formative ^ turnh. 

Eihi. The pronominal forms are clearly traceable to the Prakrit: e g. 

I i 1 >‘ I ’ 1 . r if A K H IT . 


^om. sing. ... ■ 


man .'acc. smg.\ 




Gen. 

Form. 


yom. I'liir 


ft ft 


^ W me 'aen. sin::, -r affix n7). 






G c n. 






Form. ,, 


Xvin. S’li.-T' • 


iibvjho. ^gtn. siiig. cj\ ^ 30, 2. Rem.), 

amhe ,'acc. plur.). 

= omhOnan "cn. plur. -r atSx ra], 

--- iiinnOndi ;gon. plur.). 


A 


G *• n. .1 


^ 7 


« 


Form. >. 
^om. p'.ar. 


tun ,acc. sing; 

Sf 

^ te [gen. sing. ru). 
tujjha [gen. sing.). 
tv.mhe ^acc. plur,). 




% \ 


Gen. j. 

Form. 

The f’jrms 


t • 


' / 


— {umhdnan, ,gen. plur, -f ra). 

tumhcip.an (gen. plur.). 



L:,., and J hic plural Formatire arc, as « 
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have observed above, contractions of 
go in Prakrit we find amha, as well a 

genitive. The dative forms U 

appear to be but varieties of the Formative. 


hamon and 


U 




j tumhoh. 


Jiameh, etc., 'W'onid 


137. The pei-sonal pronouns are thus declined: 


First Persox. 

7nain^ I. 


SIXCVLAn. 




•* ‘ T > 

maDif i. 


Kom. 


L'- 


Agentci main-ne, V me.’ 


PLURAL, 

hanif * we.’ 


Gen. 


I Form. 
\ 


< > ‘ _ir_ 9 


\,^tne‘rdf my/ ot me. 

_ 


1 

ham-nej ‘hj us/ 

\ 

\ iLo ham-ardj * our/ of ns.’ 


4 
1ft « 


mujh 




ham (for 




hamon). 


Dat j mttjh-koj or | to m 

and j ^ P > 

I muitiP., } roe. 




Act.' c=ri^ 

mnjh'Se 





hameny 


) 


) 4 % < % 

tons, us.’ 


Loc.^ - mujh-men, -par. 


‘ in, on, me/ 


t 


s ♦Ji ham-sCy ‘from, by, us/ 


• i « 

ham-meUy -j>ar, in, 


O'* 


1 


on, ns. 


/ < V * 

Ifom. ^ thou. 

Agent by thee.’ 


Gen. ^^ <«-ro ‘ thy,’ ‘of thee.’ 


Secos^d Person?. 

J tu, ‘thou.’ 




Abl 


Ljc. 


tujh-ho, or) * to thee.’ : 

,zsr tujke, 1 * thee/ 

% 

F 

^sf' tujk’se, ‘ from, by, 
thee/ 

9 

^ tujh-men, -par, 
in, on, me.’ 


>i“L7= 


^ ^ ^ » 

^ turn, YOU. 

tttm-ne, ‘by you/ 

\ ,U^ fw/wA-ard,‘your/ ofyou/ 


j or ^ turn or i«<wA(from ) 


XXf /«m-Xv>, or) ‘to you/ 



i « 

you/ 


j J tum-se, ‘ from, by, you/ 




^ ^ • <• 
^ turn-men,-par in 




on, you, 
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Eem. c. The pronoun of the second person has no vocative case. 
The expression J '.u' iu is only heard from the lips of Endishiaeii. 

^ • LG} 

cr native Christians, wlio have learned it from the missionaries. 

E-'m.h. The forms ^ r/ieru. '-J ttnl^ ' 
iu^:riura, are properly possessive adjectives. The true genitive, which 
occurs occasionally (always in connection with an adjective}, is identical 
with the Fori'i-'five: e.g. hwi-haMt-kl 

kii'lh, *the book of luckless me.' Similarly, if an adjective qualify a 
pronoun in the Agent case, the Formative is employed as the base; as 

’_.A j A.' tujh lad-haUit~7ie aisa hyd, thou, wretched 

one. actedst thus/ or lit. ‘by thee, wretched one, it was done thus.* 
So abo if the ‘ adjective of simUittide’ L su, follow the pronouns, the 

lormative is used as the base : e.g L tujh-ia 'akhnand, 

‘ a wise man like thee,’ or, ironicallv, ‘ a wiseacre like thee.’ In 
poetry the forms and " are often contracted to mirS. and 

' J iiia. 

> 


Ee)/}. c. The Formatives 


mu}7i-, tiijh, are frequently con- 


•« 


tracted to muj, ^ iuj', as muj-ko, iuj-ko ; and the 

dative and accusative occasionally take the form vu:re ta'in, 


: iere f/in in the older literature, but these forms are now 


tr> 


ncarlv obsolete. 


13$. The addition of the particle 


//I (pi. 


/tlii) to 


• • X" 


the pronouns gives them greater force, or, in some way. 


emphasizes them; c.g. ^ 
’mine,' ’mine alone.’ 


rnaih-Ju,' hr* mcra-hl^ 


YI. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PEONOEN -.-l). 

✓ 

130. The Demonstrative }J^\{-sharaS 

is ‘this,' nom. ph --i 


Jr'Uil i 



the demonstrative pronoun. 
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Remote Demonstrative (-v^' isluime ha'ld) is I'.'oh, 


nom. pi- •• ox - 

pronoun of tlie third person, but the remote demonstrative 

is the one more commonly employed. 

Bern. The pronoun ych (Hindi yah) is derived from the Sanskrit 


Both are used for the 


u v:6h (Hindi wah, Panjabi uh, Sindhi hu), probably from the 

Sanskrit ^ sva (see Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, § 311). The Pormatives 

are the contracted genitives (singular) of the Prakrit, with the initial 

vowel a of the genitive affix changed to i: e.g. assa- 

In the old Pormativc ids, a similar change 


Sanskrit 



asija 


of vowel occriFS 


140. The demonstratives are declined as folloivs: 



SEN'OriAR. 


PLURAL, 


Ifom. this, he, she, it. j 

ytVi, or ye, ‘these,’ ‘they.’ 

Form, (jJl is. 

, y^*\^inhon,inh,oTin, 

Agent ^ ^ or , 

_}, ,%£'\ vihoh-ne, or in-7ie, 

in-ne, ‘by him,’ etc. 

‘by thee,’ etc. 

Gen. isku, ‘ of this,’ ‘ his,’ etc. 

1 

in-la, ‘of these,’ ‘ their,’ etc. 

I)at. / - 4.0 ‘ to this, orhim,’ 

and ! etc., ‘this,’ 

Acc. ^ is-Ico, or ise, ^ ‘ him/ etc. 

{ k ‘ to them,’ etc. 

j " > " r 

( in-lo, or inh-en, ^ ‘ them,’ etc. 

AbL ^ is-se, 'from, with, 

cri iJl ‘ ^i'om these,’ etc. 

by, this,^ etc. 


Loc. y . ^jJ\ is-tneuy -par, 

y - ‘par, ‘in, on 

‘in, on, this,’ etc* 

these,’ etc. 
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THE DEMOXSTRAnYE PROXOUN. 


i\tvoh, ‘that,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ 


sncciL-vn. 


PLVaALi 


f f 

Xo!’'. >• tcdh, that, he,’ etc 


(‘those,* 


icdh, KO, or ice, ^ 


■T \ 

■ 1 orm. , V. \ K?. 

W 


» 

A;zeiit ^ - J 



us-ne, or -i J orw/j-n^, 

un-ne, ^ by him,’ etc. 


‘ by them.* 


Gen, 


\^\ m-hj, *his,’ etc. LO\ i/n-Z*a, ^their,’ ‘of them.’ 
Ihit., _^C:\ I ‘ to him,’etc., ' ‘ to them.* 

and j ^ ; i i ' - 1 ( 

A-.t. or w-5^, * him,’etc. i ( «;i'^-()or ' * them.’ 

* I ^ ^ 

Abl. ^ \ U4‘se, from him,’ etc. ■ ^ un-se, from them.’ 

Loe.^j - uS‘Hietij-par, ' in, un-men ‘in, on, 


on. him,’ etc. 


them.’ 


141. The forms marked -vrith an asterisk can only he 
u>( d when the demonstratives are employed as personal 
pronouns. As adjectives the demonstratives cannot he 
said to take any postpositions after them beyond those 
wliich are added to the substantives they define; in other 
words, they have hut two forms, the Nominative and the 
Formative, e.g. S us aJmi-ho, ‘to that man,’ (^1 


4 is Jdtab men, ‘ in this book.’ As adjectives 
inort uvor the demonstratives may also take the various 
'omlnutive forms in the accusative: e.g.J^ cjI' y^k 
Ntf .^unlnr, ‘having heard this matter.’ As regards the 
Toriivatives ink .^\ unh, ,<*^\ inhoh and unhoh, it may 

he observed that modern usage restricts the shorter forms 
to the Dative ending in cn and the longer to the 
A-. nt ca<e. Tlie forms J\ in and un of the singular 

A a' lit are obtained by assimilating the s of is and i«to 
ilir n of the postposition nc, and must not be confounded 

w ith the plural Formatives in and uu, which may be used 



THE RELATIVE PROXOrX. 
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in polite speecli in any case of the singular in place of is 
andi/s; but where marked respect is to be indicated, the 
forms Ih ■ 0 *^’' unhon-ne are employed for the 

third person singular in the Agent case. 

Jlem. a. Torms now obsolete or rare arc ; -?) wh ami idn. 

as the Formatives of ij, in place of va and I', --A." c£r-' ' 

ia'in and usU ia'iii, etc., for the dative and accusative of both 


pronouns. 

Beni. h. The Formatives of a. icdh are commonly written 
(pronounced however us, un), in order to distinguish them from the 
Formatives of yih as, in the absence of vowel points, the two are 

y 

likely to be confounded. 

B.em. c. The plural forms ^ J , , are of frequent occurrence, both 

y 

in old and modern writings, and are preferred by the iTumlmans of 
Northern India, and Urdu scholars generally, to the Hindi forms 
tje and tee. 

142. The emphatic particle I fplural 'rn) is 
frequently added to the demonstratives, in order to point 
out the object with greater distinctness: c.^. ijehi, 

‘this veiy,’ ‘the very same,’ u'oJCl ‘that veiy,’ 

is'i men, ‘in this same,’ or l t/t/d/i men, in these 

Ycrv.’ 

V 

113. Like the demonstrative -j yeh are declined: 

i •* c 


YII. THE RELATIVT. PROXOLY 

)y 

^ jo ov jaun, ‘who,’ ‘which,’ ‘what,’ ‘he who,’ etc 


SI>*GCLAIl. 


Xom. or jo or^;'7;f/z. 
Form.(and, for the A^cnt, 

y 


PLURAL. 


or ^ JO or jaun 




or 


<• 

•y 


% • 




or Jinhon. 
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THE INTERROGATIYE PRONOTOS. 


Rem. The repetition of the relative pronoun gives it an indefinite, 
or a distributive signification: e.g. ^ jo jo, * whatever/ Formative 



Tin. THE CORRELATIVE 

\ wy y . - ' J * ' 

> >* 

^ so, or^.J iaun^ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ ‘that.’ 


SINGl LAR* 

Xom. or •»* lo or iaun. 

Form. iu (and, for the Agent, 


PLURAL. 

C.' 

or w «o or iaun. 

wV > 

Ji, or <I«, tinh, 

tinhon. 


Rem. The correlative generally accompanies the relative as its 
complement; as ^ charhega $o giregd, ‘he who 

climbs will fall’ {UL ‘whoever climbs, he will falF). Modem usage 

p 

prefers the pronoun u ic6h to ^ in the place of the correlative, 
hen the relative is repeated, so also is the correlative. 


IX. THE INTERROGATIVE ^-l). 

J hum ‘who?’ ‘what?’ ‘which?’ 


A 




kinhoh. 


Xom, 

W> 

Form, U» (and, for tlie .\gcnt, 

.i ^ I in). 

Lem. a. The forms marked with an asterisk cannot be employed 
whm these pronouns are used as adjectives. In poetry, the inter- 
rr,-ative. when u.s<d adjectively, occasionally employs the nominative 

( ,.i for the Formative. 

Lem. b. The pronoun = the Fraktit = Sanskrity«A; 

jauH=T. ^Jam (the acc.of;o); ^»o = P.^»o: — 


I*, rt iam (the acc. of io\ Similarly hiun = -^ lam, the acc. of 


It. 


.if 


Sanskrit fUt Hm. The FormaUves are the Prakrit genitives 



the lyTERROGATirZ PRONOUNS, 
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^-itb the feminine 


bases, i.e. with the vowel Lhangcd to i : e 


fis=i?. gen. sing. jassa 

grnii 


= S. IjaSjd ; Jin - P- gen. pi. 


144 The interrogative kann is applicable to both 
persons and things. A second interrogative pronoun A 
‘v-hat?’ is applicable to things only. It has no 

phu’al: in the singular it is declined as foll'.'vs: 


lA kya^ Svliat?’ 


N'om. lA hjd. 


F 


orav.itlve 


The Formative luihe hov'over is now rarely u:?ed, 
except in the genitive and dative cases, the Formative 
Ms of the interrogative ^A kaun being generally used 
instead. The genitive li kahe-ka has the signification 
of‘ofvhat (thing, or materiar?),' vhich however is more 
generally expressed by kis chlz-kd. The dative 

i kuhe-ko always signifies. ‘ for what y' ‘ why and 
even this is more commonly expressed in 1 rdii b} the 
inteiTOgative adverbs kis-uiiste, and k>jun. 

Rem. a. Like the English ‘ what,’ lA hia may be used to express 
iniignation, surprise, etc.; e.g. ^ '-'J: A tya karlu hiu, what art 


thou doiEg!' 


cj 
^ > 


wA Ict/u jaicdn-z/itV'di. vrhut Tulour or 

generosity!’ In some instances it has the signification of ‘how;’ as 
_-*i. lA lya Mah, ‘how excellent!’ It may also bo rLp-ated, as is 


the Englisli ^'vvhat/ to connect sentences, or to con\ey a partitive 
signification. (See Syntax.) 

Hem, 1. The interrogative lyd (for lid) is derived from the 






of the Hindi interrogative 



laJid^ ‘ what:’ whkh would appear to 


be derived from the Sanskrit 



THE IXDEFIXITE PRONOUNS, 



N. TilE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

14-j. The Iiiclofiiiitc pronouus are of two kinds, simple 
and compound. The simple indefinite pronouns are 

Z(77. ‘some one,’ ‘some,’ ‘any,’ ‘a certain,’ and hichh 
‘sumo,’ ‘something,’ ‘any,’ 'a few,’ etc. 


140. The pronoun ko'l, is declined in the singular 


onlv; thus 


Sini:. Xoiu. , ZV7, ‘ etc. rormfilive 


\ 


l-isl, or lisu. 


J ^ 


The Formative .hi"//>». however, is not so generally used 
at the present time as /whj, which is applied to things 


\ y 


as well as persons: e.^. 
sonu' book.’ 

Tlie pronoun .^.c^ LiichJi is indeclinable. 



C 


-mcn^ in 


a. Tlu* intlt-finite pronouns are both derived from the svame 


s.;ir-c as the intc-rroaativos : e.^. . ^ 


^ dj>i ; 


/ 

s 


Jco'l = Sanskrit J:o'pi 


= s 




j I 





Ran I III p rtrv tlu- rormative of hoi as an adjective is 

* * V ^ > 

O' . .I'i-Iiailv i'.lciitital with the nomlniUive: e.g. .i , 


\ t 


.i .,0 




- si 


^ -J 

A mtnh-se 




^ J u- 5 

riF pFa l^jno hi nnhlii r-'Lnt'-U ; oi-n'h inusn/ir huh, hoi cUn-hochda- 

‘St ii"t vonr In art on mo’ {ht, unite not your soul ^ith 


.-'I >(' 


iiu-' :; * 1 i.’'t ^tay ; I am a traveller, some day I shall depart.* 

1 17. Fmphatie h.nns of these pronouns arc obtained: 

r by repeating tliem; e.^j. aieiyfew, 

■-n'ue tew;’ li'chh Lhc/iIk ‘somewhat,’ ‘a very 

liith :’ 2 bv emnbiiiing them with the pronominal adjec- 

cl:, or CSj} ek ko’i, 


^ r < 4 • 




) < 


a few;' cX:'! -ef*' 



the indefinite pronouns. 
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i 


somewtat3) ty repetition and insertion of tlie negative 


; na 


u 


. 5.^ J 5^ ko'i na Ico'l 'some one/ 'some one 

+Unr-’ J Jciichh na hichlK ‘something or other, 
or otnei,, -rf 

<■ ^ 

Jl^yi Ttic phrase hucJiJi-ho. hv-cltli is used to signify 

‘something very or quite different.’ 

148. By placing tlie negative substantive verb 
nah'ih after the simple indefinite pronouns ve liave 
,; h'l nalfih, ‘ it is, or there is, no one or nobody,' 
hiclih 7ialm, ‘ it is nothing.’ 

Bern. The word .-.,3 is both a negative particle and a negative 

suhstaniive verb = ^ j 7ia liai, and as a verb it occurs at the end of a 

sentence: e.g. , nobody;’ but JJ 

^ ^ V ^ ^ 

Ld e-j * anyone did not come,’ i.e. no one came.’ 


''j 

9 

y 


The same distinction is found in tlie sister dialects: Sindhi 

_ lonle— -Jil J S ho na dhe, * there is no one.’ 

y J 

149. Compound indefinite pronouns are commonly 
formed by combining the simple indefinites with the rela¬ 
tive •Pr P 7 01’ one of the pronominal adjectives aur, 
‘other,’ dFisra, ‘other,’ ^ sub, ‘all,’^ har, ‘every.’ 

The compounds with Ico'l are declinable : e.c/. 


6IXG. yoM. 


SING. rORMATn'E. 


jo ho'i, * wlioever/ ^ whosoever,’ 
j*i id aur ho'ii 1 * some other,’ 

'.'■j I 


\ 


^ jh hhu 


•• 


(. aur hhi. 

J w 


C5 

«# 

c 


^ S ho'I aur ,' ‘ some one else,’ 

, duHvd ho' 1 ,1 * some other,’ 

KS'J > > i 

•• > 

some one else,’ 




s 


his7 aur. 


y 


dfcsre hist 

L5 '' 


(-..3 jsio 


J > 

% y 


':o'i dusrd, i 




sal ho'i, *all persons,’ ^ every one/ 
yb har'ho'l^ ‘everyone/ ‘ evervLody/ 


/ 

\ 


»« 


hisl dnsrt 
sal hisi. 


b Jb har hlbi. 
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THE EEFLEXIVE PROXOEX. 


The compounds "svith 

Examples are: 

% 

^ ^ jo huJthf ■whatever,’ 


/ 

y 

N 


> T 


I:uchh are indeclinable. 


N 




salhichh, * what all/ 


everythiDg/ 


</• 

r ./ aurh'.i.hJiy somethin" else,’ 


\ 


lahut hichh, *a great 
deal/ 


XT. THE HEFLEXIVE PROXOO’. 

150. The Eeflexive pronoun isc-^T «/>, ‘self,’ ‘niyscdf,’ 

‘himself.' ‘I mvself/ etc. It has hut one form for the 

% ' 

singular and plural, and is declined as follows: 


Xom. 


dp. 


Gen, [ad;.) ap-nd (fem 


/ 0 / 

T)at. and Act. 4>w’• - 


j.:} ap-ni). 




J Y 


I \ 

« • 

V 


uj' apne taih^ apne-l:o or uju-io 


Abl 


apse. 


Loc. j _ ..-■’t w-:T dp-mehrpar 




no 


i?!/;-). a. The reflexive is combined emphatically wltlrthe other pro- 
ims: e..'?. '^*^*^* if 6A ‘ he himself / 

: turn apse, ‘ you of yourselves ’ {Ut.' from or hy yourselves'). 

nya= Sanskrit‘soul/ 


Hem. b 


■! dp 




‘self.’ 

151. Besides the Formative ujj, the form ajm 
also occui's. but only in the genitive and locative plural: 
e.q. '< apa-s-JuL ‘ of, or pertaining to, ourselves, your¬ 
selves. or themselves apas-men, among our¬ 
selves,’ etc. The use of one or other of the personal 

i 

pronouns depends on the context. 

r.iin. The Persian reflexire pronoun B\cud, is also commonly 
used in rrdn. Pnlike ^ generally used mth 

the personal and demonstrative pronouns alone: e.g. 



the reflexive pronoun. 
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ex 


pre‘=s the sisnificatlon of the ablative ^JT 5/>-?e (or the phrase 
-r apse ap), the Persian prcp.->?itioa j' az = w se, is pre¬ 


fixed to c)* 


, \\ az I'hwudj ‘from, or of, itself/ ('myself/ 

‘himself’ etc.)» 'voluntarily/ ‘spontaneously.’ In PL-rsian phrases 
it is also employed adjcctivcly in the sense of ' own : ’ c.j. 
la-chshne ‘ with my own eyes.’ 

15'''. up is tiiso very comiiioiily used tlie prono¬ 
men rererentice, iu both the second and the third person. 
"WTien so used it is declined as follows; 


yoM. srsG. 

'T dj?y 'your honour/ his honour.’ 


FOr.M. SIXG. 


rr' <^P- 


Thus it differs from the reflexive by taking for its genitive 
the form LCT up-ha, and for its dative the form JbT Tip-ho 
alone. Like the English ‘you,’ though used iu the 
singular, it is treated as a plural: cjj. up anur 

haiii, ‘your honour is (7//. arc) a great man.' or ‘ yon are 
a great man;’ JS <-^'T up farmutc huin, ‘his honour 

says ’ ( lit. ‘ say ’). 

Pern. Other words which, like (_^*T up, are commonly used for the 
sake of politeness, respect, or euphemy, and require the verb to be in 
the plural, are hazraty Uida-icandy 

xj Ichuda-icandt nt^rnaty januhy 




O 4 

iiaaJe ‘all, , JU ‘all Juh, J i—-i g.anh-panrar, bP' 


jam 
landa^naicaz, 




Up suhihy A% 


^ - 


rnal'hdumy etc. —all svnonvmous 


words or phrases used as the corresponding English -words you,’ Sir/ 
'Master/ etc. Similarly ■when speaking of himself, instead of using 


the pronoun maihy 1/ a native frequently uses such words as 
landa, 'slave, or humble servant/ , r.’ kamtarln. least of slaves, jj>-\ 

* ' ^ ^ J V 

ahkary meanest servant,’ khnlc-sdry 'humble slave/ (juICiniy 

• ^ 4 

'slave,’ servant,’ fidiciy devoted servant,’ etc. On the same 


• • i I ^ ^ t 

principle too my son’ is expressed by ; ijeo handa-zCulay the sod 
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TRE POSSESSIVE rKOXOU>"S. 


of this slave/ arid a -^ife is spoken of as hahiUy ^family/ 


qliar-'ke ndmi^ ' the household or family,’ etc. 


XII. EECIPROCAL PEOXOI3S. 


153. Ecciprocal pronouns have no special form in Erdii. 
Eeciprocity of feeling or action is expressed, as in English, 
by combining the pronominal adjectives CS^\ e/r, ‘one,’ 


and diimi, another:’ e.q. Xom. tlC-l ek dusrd 

‘ each other,’ ‘ one another,’ Formative ekdusre, 

✓ 

XIII. POSSESSIVE PROXOrXS 


154. The Possessive pronouns are the genitive cases of 
the personal, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and 
reflexive pronouns: c.j. 


SINGE L.\.U. 


PLURAL. 


mail, ‘mv,’ ‘thine.* 
✓ • * 

i'ni, ‘tliT,’ ‘thine.* 

V • • 






/hb/ ‘hers,’ W 

^ jhld, ‘ whose/ etc. 
tida, ‘ his/ etc. 

A-b^'d, ‘ whose:* 


Mo hamdrd, ‘our/ ‘ours.’ 
tumhard, ‘your/ ‘yours. 


their/ ‘theirs.’ 


1/ ' 


»/ 


inla, ), 

\ 

'X3\ MuA'd, ) 

LCL:- jinkd, ‘ whose/ etc. 


\ / - y' 


liL- 


Ixli kitika, ‘ whose?* 


_ ( 




apn 


a 7. own. 


V 

Tliese are all declined like other adjectives ending in d; 
f.q. masc. rneni, fern. merr, Fomi. sing. masc. 

Nonr. and Form. pi. masc. mere. The pronoun 
apiid however is more commonly used as a substitute 
t'l .r the possessive pronouns merd, terd, and uskd than as a 
,listinct reflexive adjective, and when so used it always 
r. Ers to the principal subject, whether this be expressed 
m un.tor.t..o(l: p.y. ll ■-? “fna sabaksund, ‘repeat thy 
1-.-. 1 . 11 ,’ {lit. 'cause nic to, or let me, hear thy lesson ), 
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V ^ maiii-nc rqma rihord heiicJui, ‘I have 


sold my 


Sem The genitive of the adjective ;;'7. ‘own,’ is also used in 
a refl^ive adjective : e.g. ..m ny-La hathl, 


XTrdu as a 


DJV 


ow n elephant.’ 


XIT. PKOXO^II^TAL ADJECTIVES. 


155. Tnder this head may be classed such adjectives as 
partake more or less of the nature of pronouns. They are 
)f two kinds; primitive and derivative. The primitive arc: 


el:, ‘ one.’ 

] -tJ dusrCi, another,’ other. 


Jj 


j.J donon, * both.* 

„1 ( 7 i(r, other,’ more. 
hM, * much,’ ^ many.’ 

i* 

Jjc ha^-i I , , i . , 

/‘some,’ certain.’ 


.• s<7Jj, ‘all,’ ‘ every one.* 

har, ‘eaelt,’ ‘every.’ 

Ij fuldn. ' 


• fulnna. ■ ‘such-and'Sueh.’ 


^ aair, ‘other’(‘different’). 


U'ii fuldnii, ) 

Jo J:aX i . 

chand, ) 

c 

)i' Jc'iU, ‘all,’ ‘ the whole.’ 
^ hii, ‘how many.-' 


se-veral.' ‘nianv.’ 


•• / 

As adjectives they are all (with the exception of 
um and bii fidunu) indeclinable ] hut as nouns the^ are 
(dth the exception of OX;' el\ donon. lai b and 

1 iai) declined in the plural: e.g. Xom. pi-Torma- 

auroh. The word sab generally aspirates 

te 6 in the Formative: e.g. , sab/ton. 


ve 


44 . - 


J 

Em. The origin of the words Cio’ and 


Z-a‘T and 


man has been given in trearing of the numeral adjectives; 

lAirf = Sanskrit hahn'd) ; >—stih — S. fcrva ; 

I iai = S. ^ iafi; ^,L* fuJaii, futOna, 

id hiU are borrowed from the Arabic; har and cfuind 

xm the Persian. 
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PEOXOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


156. The derivatives are such adjectives as are formed 
from the original pronominal bases by means of the termi¬ 
nations b tfd, hj tnu, and L sd, the first two being used to 
form pronominal adjectives denoting measure or quantitij^ 
and the last such as denote Jdnd or similitude. A Ion" 

O 

vowel in the base is shortened before the terminations ttd 
and tnd are added, and a short vowel in the base is 
lengthened to e or ai (in Urdu generally to ai) before the 
termination sd is added : e.g. 


PROXOMINAL 

RA8ES. 


ADJECTIVES OF OrAXTITY. 


ADJECTIVES OF XIXD, ETC. 


I, t or t. 


( ''3\ t'm [tm], ) ‘ this 

I itnd ) much.’ 


tii’sd,‘of this kind,’ 

* like this/ *such.’ 
u^‘ • icaisd. ofthatkind/ 

‘ like that.’ 
jaisu, of which 
kind,’‘Hke which.’ 
^flikd/ofwhatkind/ 

•« 


u or ica. I 


( uttu, ) ^ 

I 'jJ\ utndj ) 


that much.’ 


//'fern, of/?, jittd | as 

thobascof/o\ jitnd [jtfna), j much.’ 

^/'fcm.ofthc ( tittd ) so 

base of w'. ( 'aaJ/(Dia 7t7;ia), j much.’ 


U 21 ^; 


* like that.’ 


hi (fern, of ( htta [ma), ) ‘how 

base of Z'( 7 ''. i Icitnd (hltnu). ) much.’ 


how : 


kind:’ ‘likewhat?’ 


r,nn. Although these pronominal adjectives may be conveniently 
Ic.'Cribed as formed in the manner mentioned above, there can belittle 
f iubt of their being really modifications of Prakrit forms: e.g. '-i kittd, 
^ Pi-r.krit ‘^frni = Sanskrit hgat : in ULy dtna the 


htti'i = Sanskrit 


, nd t i?, perhaps for the sake of euphony, changed mto m Similarly 

uiVl =P. S. idrdt^ 

^ Indriia. By the elision of tlie syllable ii in the 

•rrikrit forms, arc obtained the common Hindi forms «a and dsu. the 
bort vowel r of the Brakrit being lengthened. 


CHAPTEIII. 


^ % 

the verb 


1 T]1P Ei-du voiPs mav be couvcniciitlv divided into 

■the verb that passes on’ to an ol^ject), and Ininmitm 
■'I feU lazmi, ‘tbc verb that is confined to the 

Object’), the last including both active and neuter verbs, 

IS to run, to sleep* For although there is hut one conjuga¬ 
tion, and the injlcctional terminations are the same in all verbs. 
there is a marked difference in the forinatiuii of some of 
the tenses of the transitive verbs. 

158. Transitive verbs have t'vo Voices, viz. the Active 
and the Passive. The other verbal forms, such as :\Iood, 
etc., it will be more convenient to notice after we have 
spoken of the nouns and adjectives which are derived from 

the verbal root. 

159. The root or crude form of a verb is found in the 
second person singular of the Imperative. It is in many 
cases used as an abstract verbal noun. 

160. The verbal nouns are two in number: 

1). The I>'ri>’iTivE of Gefevd 

v^hxoh is formed by addiiie; to the verbal root tlie termi- 

nationU lui: e.ff. Tioot chaL 'to move/ etc., Infinitive 

moviiie; or ^roine:. The 

infinitivR tbp form in vhicb verbs are usually p;ueu in 




5 i 
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Dictionaries^ so that the verbal root may always be known 
by dropping the termination b na. 

Bern. In most instances the infinitive is, no doubt, the Sanskrit 
verbal noun ending in ana, modified, it may be, by the laws of trans¬ 
formation obtaining in the Prakrits. At the same time it is evident 
that the Sanskrit affix ana alone has been borrowed, and changed to nd; 
for we find it joined to Persian and Arabic verbal nouns, and occasionally 

1 ^ i 

to oOkt nouns and adjectives: e.g. J^arld-na, to purchase’ 

fjrom the Persian lil-V ladal-nu, ‘to change or exchange’ 

(from the Arabic Jjo); garma-na, ‘to get warm or heated’ 

(from gam, ‘hot’); paniya-nd, ‘to water,’ ‘to irrigate’ 

(from J'j pdni, ‘ water’). It may be observed also that the Sanskrit 

verbal noun, with the final vowel dropped, is occasionally employed in 

Urdu via Hindi frequently) as an abstract noun: e.g. Man, 

‘going,’ gait,’ conduct,’ etc. 


IV 


2 ). The ^'oex of Agexct (Jili wl), 

is also a Putiirc Active Participle. It is formed by 
to tlie inflected infinitive, the termination)!', imltr. 
chal-nc-mlu, ‘ mover,’ ‘ goer,’ and, ‘ about to 


adding 


^<1 


I 


move or 




r.m. Instead of ’rdU,, the affix hrr or Mra Is occasionally 
used, hut more commonly in Hindi than in Hrdu. In the former of 
the.e dialects it is also frequently added to the Sanskrit form of the 
verbal noun; as maran-har, ‘about to die,’ or ‘one who is 

about to die.’ The affix icdhl corresponds to the Sanskrit lala ; 
1 inrfi, to the Sanskrit tedra, which, according to Dr. Trumpp, 
fs first changed to Udrd, and thence, by elision of i, to hdrd. 

Tlie noun of agency is declined like otber adjectives 


ending in a (§ 45). 
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161 The infinitive as a gerund is used in the singular 
onlr and declined like masculine nouns ending in 1 - a 
/'<;42) Bnt it is also frequently used as a gerundive^ and 
tLn aqrces with its substantive in gender and number. 

The Participles are three in number; namely the 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Past Conjunctive. Tlicy are all 
derived from the verbal root. 


1G3. The Ihpeefect PAr.TTCin.r (e 


\ I 




formed bv adding to the root the termination 'J ia \ as 




- i . _? > 


niovin 


<r 




coinor. 

c* o 


164. The addition to the participle of the word hud 
(the perfect participle of the verb ho-nd. ‘to be or 
become’), ^i’^es it an acttec or gvogremve form, and imu'c 
of the character of an adjective; as cluil-ta hiui, 

‘moving or going,’ lit. ‘become moving.' i.c. ‘in a state 
of motion.’ But, by ellipsis, the shorter form of the parti- 

chal-t'i 

> ch'dtl hdl chahh'l dcklu 

4 » ' 


ciple is frequently used instead: e.g. J-i- 




clialdn dcM = .fC;-' _ 

‘having seen a moving millstone’ (oc. a millstone when 

it was moving). 

Rem. The affix la ta corrcsponrls to the affix '=31(1 at of the 
Sanskrit present participle. In Hindi the termination is at hUri-tly 
speaking, perhaps, atu, but the final yoavcI is never heard in pro- 
nuaciation); e.g. chaldd — chaLtat 


165. The rEnFKCT PAKTrcirr.E 

is formed by addini? to the verbal root the termlnatiou 
d: in its formation the followine: miles are to be observed: 

1) If the root ends in a consonant, the termination is 
in most cases added without any change being made; aa 
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cliaJ-a. ‘moved or gone.’ But if the root consist of 
two short syllables, the vowel of the last he’mg fatha, this 
vowel is generally elided in the participle; e.f/. 'JL badl-U, 
‘exchanged,’ from Jjo hadal\ 'X; niJd-d, ‘come out,’ from 
J..C nihil (see § 34, Eem. c.). 

2 ) If the root end in one of the vowels i— « or o, a 
euphonic ^ y is inserted between it and the termination; 
as lU Ihdy-a, ‘eaten’ (root 1/ l:hd)\ X- loy-u^ ‘sown’ 
(root ho). 

3 ) If the final letter of the root be the vowel 1, the 
fat ha of the termination (i—) changes the letter of prolonga¬ 
tion into the consonant y : e.g. C piyd^ ‘ drunk ’ (root 

166. The following participles are irregular: 


PERF. PART. 

INFINITIVE, 

* done/ 

1 i 

u kar-r\d, to do,’ 

Ij J diyaj * giren/ 

de-ndy ‘ to give.’ 

Q lit/df * taken/ 

liJ le-ndy * to take.’ 

vixddj ^ dead/ 

\j mar-ndf ‘ to die/ 

g(iya, ‘gone/ 

jd-tiu, to go.* 

% 

'•Ji hua^ ‘been or become/ 

ho‘tid, * to be/ etc 


But the forms 1/ ham, ‘done,’ and U mar a, ‘dead,’ 
are also occasionally used; and the form ^iuyd is that 
invariably used in compounds, such as \A^jdyd hama, 
‘to go habitually or constantly,’ 
wish to go,’ or ‘ to be about to go.’ 

r.em. IL is incorrect to say that “ the words lama and li'i/S are 
derived from lar and ll, two different forms of the Sanskrit root hi. 
and the words mama and mu a, from mar and mu, two different forms 
of the Sanskrit root etc.; for there can he Htdc douht that though 
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1 A. - V used lu tomi- 

the affix « (which corresrouJs t. ta. ..ffix .... - - ^ ^ ^ 

in. perfect participles-^.:;. ai.‘.. I- , 

‘ exchanged’-yet the Hindi participles are lor the most part dente 
bodilT tom those of the Sanskrit (just as the innnitiT.s are from tae 
Sansfait verbal noun in an,)^ through the medium the rrdkrit, anu t. e 
of tom is due to the laws which .htain in the^iattvr langua^ 

iiu/a (to = P. = S. -rff: ^ y’ ^ ^ u - P. 

,,,,Pn=:S. M.'-to ; A ;;au; = P. f 

The verb root 'm .o.., to go. i= 


to 20. 


167. The addition of the participle htut to another 
perf. part, adds to the completeness ot the act or state, it 
the verb he intransitive, and converts it into a passne 
participle (J;L,. im marul\ if the vi-rh be transitive, 

imparting to it also in each case more ot the character ut 
an adjective. 

Rm. The imperfect and perfect participles, wlv. n c.smpouR.l.d with 
UCCu may also be used as nouns: e./;. \i- -•« -e ton da'a 

(lind, eUiptically, d:jR„ ' wh.ir has been given by 

{lit. of} me,’ ‘my giving or gift.’ 

16.S. The imperfect and perfect participles are declined 

^ m • k — *.*1 , 11 +“ 


like other adjectives ending in 


f/, vith a slight dit- 


ference in the feminine plural. ^Tllich takes a contractLal 
form of the noni. ph of feminine nouns ending in i . 


MA 5 :i'LIXE. 




o-ii 


rj.tir. 


Fl’-r.U. 




JTommatire 
rormative - 


ch-lid, 

chaU. 


ch ::.V 


r ^ 




c-.a.i. 


i\.nin 


C'i r.i 'i 


But the euphonic V of such pertect participles at? w;. hufu. 
\i^so}ja^ is generally dropped in all the intiected loiiiis. 
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c.g. J-' kic. X- solh. The same change takes 

place ill the inflected masc. forms of such participles as C 

I’iga. 'litja : e.g. pTe] hut in the feminine the two 

✓ 

lijiiR vowels 7. 7. are eencrallv contracted into one : as . 

• V— » 3 ^ 


1 1 for ,.u.' j>Ti ; ^ 7:7 for JpS 77'7. 


100. In the compound participles formed with 'c> huu. 
both parts of the compound are inflected in the same way, 
but the plural termination of the feminine is usuallv 

• y * 

added to the last. hi-, alone : c.q. c/c/77 huln. 

^ ^ t/ I_ - -• X V t 


7 ?'. w. As the plural is obvious from the termination of the last part 
of the compound, the adJiiion of the same termination to the first part 
als''» is unnecessarv, and is now rarely made. '\\’e occasionally meet 


y.'ith the full plural termination an, as 
usaee is ayerse to the form. 




U - 


rJi.ui^dn, but current 


170. The addition of the emphatic particle ^ 7/7 to the 
locative of the impcu-fect participle (^with the postposition 
suppressed), gives it the force of an adverb : e.g. ^ 


V 


chaltc-hi. ‘ in the very act. or on the instant, of moving.’ 


The Past Ccxjuxctive Participle ' 


. / - 

• 

j 


•* \ 


171. This participle, which is indeclinable, may take 
the form: P Of the simple root; as c7c/7. ‘having 
moved or sone; '2\ of the root with the addition of one 


of the affixes 


€. or S ke ; a 


chal-c, or 


dtal-ke : s; of the root with the addition of^ kar, or 
kar-ke (which are themselves past conj. part, of the verb 
7.Y//-//f7); as cM-liar, or ilCU clad-kar-kc. The 
affix c is seldom or never employed; kc and/'flr ai-e those 

mesr frequently used. 


S N 








cKal-kar-kar-, this, hoWL-ver. in now generailv condemned as harborous. 
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.• • t'-e verb to come, 

Rem h Thn conjunctive participle or t.c c 

T etc bc-IJes the regular terms e. 

takes the forms «"-•■»> ^tc., 

^ uhlKj OtC. 

' Jlen>. c. The affixes . and ke both spring from the Prahrit term n' 

the Sanskrit affix y.. .'hich is used to term indecunabm h ^ ' 

j I’n the of h. however, hi m rir^- 

transposed =.n-i , ^ 

„ j, -.te fern. nuTcnt ia SladhC, »J« .1.™ J - ■ ' ■ 

,ho fim <r ,oot of the poriieipfe the onto , is oreepeJ. 

Gexdee, Ptr-sox. 

17-0 The ri'clti verb has 1'™ genders, the mtifcul'.ne 
aud feminine; fee numbers, the singular and plural; and 

thr0O persons in Goch. niinibGr. 

Moors 

173. There are three moods; uamely the IIKlR•ati^e. 
Imperative, aud Subjunctive or Coudiiional. v-hicli 
also the Optative. The Indicative aud Subjunctive vill 
be noticed in connection with the tenses. 

Tuf. Imfebaiive ■■ihir). 

174. The second person singular of the Imperative is. 
as has already been observed, tbe root or crude form v( 
the verb. The second person plural is formed by adding 
to the singular the terminationj— o; as chal. ' go thou.’ 

chalo. ' 20 von.’ It is identical xvith the second person 
plural of the Aorist, from which tense tlie other persons of 

the Imperative are taken. 

175. If the root end in c. or^.- o. the plural impera¬ 
tive may be formed as described above; but the more 
usual course is to elide the radical e or o before adding the 
0 : e.g. sing. de, ' give tliou,’ pi. do, ' give yousing. 
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^ ho. ‘ bo thou.’ plural ho, ‘be ye.’ The forms dc'o 

and ho'o are now regarded as provincial and barbarous. 

% 

i?/ /;;. The terminations of the Prakrit imperative are—Sing, u or a, 
a>ii, etc.; pi. dhi or ha : the first of these is dropped in Hindi, and the 
plural termination ha is changed to o by elision of h and compensatory 
lengthening of the final vowel. 

The pEECATiVE. 


170. There is another form of the Imperative which is 
properly a Precative, but which is also commonly used in 
polite speech for the Imperative. It is formed by adding 
to the verbal root the termination —zyeforthe singular, 
and i'/o for the plm-alas chaliye, ‘ please go,’ 

or simply ‘go;* chalijjo, ‘go you.’ But at the 

present time the two forms are both commonly employed 
in both the singular and the plural, the only difference 
between them being, that the form ending in iye 
is alwavs used with the jrronomen reverenhw up, 


and usnallv reffrs to present time; whereas that end- 
iug in iyo is used with the pronouns J tU and _*J turn, 

and is generally a future imperative: e.g. 
ftp rludiye. ‘please come, or come. Sir, or Sirs;’ 

is dirakht-kepas na jaigo, ‘near this 


V 


51 


tree tliou uot go;' c= 

^ J iS ^ harr/n- inlic Icchic aur azad karne-hu irada na 

Uii'io. ‘never form the design of selling or setting free 
tliese (animals).’ The form ending in igo is also frequently 


: Mr Eth,rir-..n -ninn p. 7S; .-.h^orvos tint it is incomdto tern 

,! . in ,yj Ur piurU of that endin^ in Uje, and m tins op.nm he 

i-' ., ..rt-.i t.v nativ,. sa.M .rs; hut tbourh the opinion ot these ' 

the n- OR. and si.,ut;.,ati...n of words, it is utterly untrustworthy wher 
- ‘.t ' 1 rlv-itn 11 is c-n.Rrned, f siKcii.lIv in Hindi forms. By comp.rn5on with the 

' ■ '■‘'l ' ^ r ’ h’ Vii iV'T ''inTiT etc—wc obtain conclusive ftvide-uce 

k.' - p irn HI t:i- M't-r dian cti—1 .ii.Jis-u‘-uiuai, eie. , 

.. ti.e lorm en ltn^ in iyo banj onginaiiy the plural of that cudiui; m vjc. 
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^ployed in benedictions and unseat to ye.- P; - 


_ i L'J- l^ndd hi 

T-nn nllVO'^ . '*r ^ 

Voil ali> ^ j j ^ * j >y . i /“i ,M 1*^0 Mil 

y„at mroi, 'our ,n«knl:on ,«<■ l:WI;>- ^ 

infidels and believers in a plnrality ot god,. 

Ha,.. «. The termination t,ei. derived from the inervn.e.t or tX-'. 

mhiel. i. inserted between the root and the ternanattons tn >'•' h'eo » • 

^ . 1 ' f r^i' Pr'il'i'ic verb- '■ Prab'it'l 

imperative, and definite tuture ot Piakiit vcio. , . 

ed. Cowell, p. 30 of Introduction). This iueremont is traced 
Lassen to the Sanshrit preeative. In Hindi and UrJh also the Aon- 
freqnently .ate, the form ot tho Precativc for tho three l-irsons m no 

sinsular, and adds nasal n thereto for the plural: ^ 

jl.J huhn katl-Ufarma'ujek, ‘(your Majesty) is pleased to -lee 




the order to put to death.’ (See Syntax.) 

177, If tlieroot cud in 't or c, the lette r / in.suti d 

A * Y J 


between it aud the affixes of the Trecative, and /fW//n7/ 
the root is changed to the ma ruf J before tlie affixes ared 
added: c.g. ‘to drink;’ 

dljige, from tho root dc, ‘to give.’ Instead ot 

inserting j however, the initial i of the affixes nmy he 

dropped, and >j changed to,/; as 


178. The precatives of the verbs //o/,d,‘ ‘to be or he- 


come 


? 


5 


and mirnu!, ‘to die,’ also insert,/: c.g. 


•• » 


’■ Forbes and others after him state tiiat “ when the ro t mds in < or u. j in 
inserted for euphonT," etc. But tVicy jive no example .if a wrb-tl root endiii- in ... 
which forms its pr/cativc thus, aud wc dnubt mueli whether a sin-le . xainple emio 
he eiven, unless it be the verb //luitt/, wbieh is rarely if t-wr u-. J. 1ml-,.-i. i, ami 

iiirAl are generally regarded as the prec,itive and perfeet p arti, tph, m-t .,1 i,mi,-., hut 

of marnd'. Examples of verbal roots ending in ti are c),hu,.l,' l: t-.io li.' ami e -maa, 
‘to drip,’ but these would certainly not hake / in the ;.a-.i.a!ivc: t.y. J.’ ‘ ly, m't 
ch],hji.,.j. The rule would be e.paaliy ane--rrect if o were Mahstaluted for at, for /.Oi.o i3 

the only verb of tbii cltiss tkit funus its picCaU^c 
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>-yt mujhje. This last, however, also 


9 

takes the regular forms marvje. %iy%raariyo, 

Ilinu a. The form of the root employed in the precative, it maybe 

occurs in the perfect participle, and 
hence we find Z-7/Yy., hje, hjjiyo, hp, as 

the precatives of ho karnO, ‘to do/ the forms —^ kariye and 

hniyo, though occasionally used, being regarded as unchaste. A 
remarkable exception to this rule, however, is the precative / h— 
of the verb 'j'v^ y<hit7, ‘ to go.’ 


Riin. h. The affixes ^ind iyo. are frequently written 

*' I e and Uc — to, or ^ ^ - -i -7-» . 


t e, ^ 


i 0 : eg 


^ ys:— * or $ e, jo: eg, chdVe, or 

chaJie: and when the root ends in a, the initial vowel (») of 
the affixes may be elided; as — ^ farmuige, or ^ farmaye. 


- > 


170. The addition of the termination 'o 'gu to the preca- 
tivo ending in ige gn'es it a fiifiire signification: e.g. 
lOsro lui-ke haii'Ul.e lljigega. ‘ you will he pleased to 

make (them) over to them.’ 


THE TENSES. 


ISO. The tenses in common use, and which are those 
allnwed bv native arammarians. are nine in number, ex- 
elusive of the Imperative. Of those tenses four relate to 
an impertirt act; viz. 1) the Aorist rnuzari'), which 

lias both a present and a future signification: 2) the 
I’resent Imperfect (J'^ lull): 3) the Past Continuous or 


I’resent Imperfect 
Imperfect ( .'-.Jw' 0 


- \ .-'".I 


nuizi istimrun ga na-ta- 
mustakbif): Pour 


Viah/): 4 ; tlio Simple Future mustaJcbtl): Four 

relate to a perfect or complete action, namely: 1) the Past 
Ab'Olute or Indefinite (jlA* mazl nmtlalc): £) the 

Pir.xiinate or Present Perfect 

0 the Pu'iuote or Past Perfect x-v bja'ld): 4) the 
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Future Perfect or Past Potential .'w ^ 

of these tenses, viz. the Aonsf end the FuU. 
Perfect, are common to the luchcative and huhjundi t 
iSloods (though the latter is rarely used in the Indicative ). 
the rest pertain to the Indicative Mood. One ten.e, 
namelv the Past Conditional or Optative, is peculiar to 

the Subjunctive Mood. 

ISl. The tenses rarely used, and ■^diieh the nat^^e 
gi-ammarians do not even notice, need not detain the 
Student here: they Avill be explained hereafter. 


FOEM.V'nO>' OF TIFE TE»F.i'. 
a) Tee; Simple Temses. 

182. The simple tenses of the Active Voice are three; 
namely, the Aorist, the Past Absolute or Indefinite, and 

the Past Conditional or Optative. 


1) The Amhist. 


I'V 


183. The Aorist is the only tense that is formed 
means of inflectional terminations.^ These are: 

1 It iv icexpIicaMe to us how Mr. Etaerinjton can say (HiO/ vew; i;r. y. .'-'I. 

>■ The so-called aorist of the Hindi is not indicative at all: tor it nev^ si^rny 
except in un^ammatical rarcS." He must surely Jiaro .v.-. 

expressions Vl ' Vaa: am I to do ya .n. -M acre . 

kLra JU... • Ood knows i' And he should have known :na: the a^sMs 

unloved in the indicative mood in proverbs: e.y. nn'-yre -ch. u 

lor will bitel one mounted on a camel’ To call tuv tense tae pv<;a,.'.vs 
co;d-ion^i is to site it a new name, which, so tar from Deina an improvement .m .ae 
old one. b calculated to mblead. The Uct b. this tense is t.e e^uiva.ent y tne 

Prikrit indehnitc. which [since the Sanskrit potentta. has aisorpvarea -.m 

the Prakrits) also express^ some of the sTgrimcanons oi the py-.v-iiti-U, Lvi.kc ^ 

used, iu both the indicative and subjunctive tnovds, 

- The aorist corresponds to the present ot the Pruirit. tao pors-,u.*i tt-rmin-ikiuiis 

of which tease are : 

Si>'GVLAE. . FLrSAL. 


1st person t:mi ;S. 

2nd ,, fl-s* (S. ff-?!"). 
3rd „ ai S. 


amu, 

I ario-. aniu. cnij\ 


ann 

a-n:i -^S, a^r/.C. 


Comparing these terminations with those of tue HinuT, we perceive tha., in th; 
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JLS'GVLAJi. 


1 c 


5 : person ,• 


'Jwl 


)> 


ft 


vn. 


e. 


e. 


PLrLAIi 

- eh. 


U* 


C:. 


0 , 


en. 


Tlioy are added to the verbal root, aad are the 


for both genders. 


same 


lb4. If the root end in a vowel, certain euphonic 

^' * necessary before the terminations are 

added to it: e.g. 

t' If the vowel be a, o, or 7, the letter . jc 
may be inserted between it and the tei-minations e 
and j— cii ; as ia-u'-c. fthou or he) ‘wiU so:’ 


&o-(r-c. (thou or he) ‘will sleep ^ Ji-ir-eh. (we or they) 

‘will live.’ In the case of the verb 0^ IionU. ‘to be,’ we 
hud, moreover, that the vowels of the terminations are 
frnpiontly elided, so that we have the fonus: 1st person 
sins. h'-’-ilii, or hoa', 'dud pers. ho'c, 

or ws ho. etc. 


or 


llii:'.. Tn I’rJu. however, \c is not verv "cnerallv inserted, hamza 


IftwpyQ tlie v<^wels heir.j: preicmtl: e n. 




]ie\ and the form ho xox is obsolete. 


SO e, 




2' I f the root end in c. a euphonic v: may be inserted, 
as in the case of the other vowels, but the usual practice is, 
as has been shown in the case of the imperative (§ 175) 
to diMp the root vowel in all the persons: e.g. the aorist 
of '''ori. ‘to give.’ is dah, ‘I give or shall give;’ 
'i,\ I thou or he ' ‘will give’ •« . ^..'g deh., (we or they) 

‘will give.’ 

\ 

h-ivv a'] h-'-'. 1 (hut the ]ettT= m and n have left their 

.o. .- ..r . and the vowih o, i of the second and 

• .. ]K. l iw- coilescfd iii'-o e. In the iirst i>er6Nn 

. iU i f-li.il 1 lia-s hecu cilu-d. In llic SeCuud person 


. j . 


f •• ■ 


•• 9 ' \ 

> • • t 




l V 


t t 

. * . 4 I V . 


L 


I « 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES 


U1 


verb, or they may be omitted. But it any .stress is to be 

person, the proper pionoun must be e-.^n-e.-cd, and be place i e/r 

the verb. 

Hem. b. The aorist frequently takes the form of tl.e precative ; r.y. 

Li b/'T. 

« « ' 


•• .4 

I 


C.‘’ 


‘Vhat shall I do? nothin.- is of any avail;’ ^vluro Lijtje loi ft 


The subject will be noticed in the Syntax. 


2 > Tin- Pa>t Ini'FFinite 


185. The Pa?t Indotiiiite or Absolute is tornicd fnou 
the perfect participle, Avliich, in the case of an iutransitiye 
verb, is iuflected to agree in gender and number ^Ylth its 
subject or nominative; but if the verb be transitive, a 
passive construction is employed, the actor is put in the 
Agent case and the ohjcct of the action becomes the subject 
or nominative, ivith which the participle agrees in gender, 
etc. Tor example, instead of saying directly, ‘the king 
killed a tigress,’ the Ti-du uses the form, ‘by the king a 

tigress was killed’ 

The same construction is employed in all such tenses of 
the active voice of a transitive verb as are composed of 
the passive participle, provided the ohjcct of the act have 
the nominative form ; but the object may take the dative 
form, in which case the participle is never inflected. 

Rem. This construction is derived from the Sanskrit thr ugh the 
i'rrikrit, and would appear to be preferred in Sanskrit to the active 
construction. In Prakrit it is very commonly employed, few traces of 
the Sanskrit preterite tenses remaining in the dialects thereof. The 
Hindi departs from the Prakrit, however, in discarding all inflectional 
terminations, which in the Prakrit avere optionally used. 
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3) The Past CoyDmoxAE. 

ISG. The Past Conditional or Optative is formed from 
tlio imperfect participle, M’hicli is inflected to agree in 
gender and number with the subject or nominative. 

Fum. This tense appears to perplex English -^vriters on Urdu 
grammar greatly. It is called 'The Indefinite/ 'The Present In- 
definite/ The Eetrospective Conditional/ etc., and rendered mostly by 
the English present. Xow the fact is, it is not a present tense at all, 
but a post snhjunctke. The error is probably due to the fact that the 
prL-scnt tense is s'>Tnetimc3 used elliptically without the auxiliary, and 
so has the appearance of the conditional; but the two should not be 
c-uifiundod. The conditional was, in all probability, a compound 
tense oriirinallv. 

1 ) TiIK CoMTOrXD Tkxsks. 


1) Tnr ErTuar. 

1S7. The Future is formed by adding to the Aorist the 
participle'T//d (a contraction oigm, ^\\enQ.Qgaga, ‘gone’), 
Avhich is inflected to agree vith the nominative in gender 
and number. The Future is therefore properly a Desi- 
dcrative, or lutentional: c.g. main chaliihgd, 

‘I sliall go or move.’ is literally, ‘I am gone (that) I 

inovt',' i.c. ‘I wish to move,’ or ‘lam going to move;’ and 


CD 


main 




hi’iicc we oceasiouallv find it so used: e.g. 

,l,hhniaid, 'I wish to see,’ ‘I would sec’ = 'ci^'^ c 

▼ 

hinni (I<:k](nc chnhla Jnin. 

ISS. The remaining compound tenses (with the ex- 
crptimi of the Future Perfect) are composed of the 
imperfect or perfect participle and the following auxil¬ 
iaries. which arc also used alone to express simple 

I .xi'tcncc. 
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PRESENT. 


Sinjal-it. 


ricnU. 




main 


nain hun^ I am.’ 


i> J tit }iai\ 'thou art. 


S ham hath, we are. 


tHf.i hOj you arc 


N 




< 


icbli hai, ' he is.’ 

< V 


I 

-• u'>: hai':tj they are. 


PAST. 


IJ 




niaiti tha, I was.* 




U' j tit tha, ' thou wast.’ 


- > 


L-“ u'bk tliUy he was. 


_j ham the, we were. 

• 

( 

__::: (md the, ‘ TOU WCI'O.’ 

« 

_a: ICC tic, 'they were.’ 

k Eri tEminmo. thil UllcOS 


If the subioct or nommativo be foininniej ..J tha taivc^) 
the feminine termination: e.g. sing. thU, pi. 

Rem. These are not “ anomalous formations derived Irom Ima, as 
Professor tVilUams calls them, for hor.a springs from the Sanskrit bh.i, 

‘ to be or become,’ the Piakrit form of which is U or h'xa ; whereas 
the forms /ui/i, etc., arc deiivcd from the present tense of the 

Sanskrit as, ‘to be;’ e.j. lam = R . amid-•>. asmi-, ;,r?i = P. rtii = 

asi, and so on, the process of transformation in Hindi being analogous 
to that of the terminations of the aorist; h however (into which the s 
also of asi, etc., is changed(, being in no instance elided, but transposed. 
The form Li tha- is traceable to the Sanskrit root stl.a, to stand, 
which is used even in Sanskrit as a substantive verb with the sense of 


‘ to be.’ 


2) The Pke-evt iMrEUFECX. 


180. The Prescut Imperfect is formed by adding the 
first of the above auxiliary tenses to the impertoct parti¬ 
ciple of a verb: c.g. masc. chalta hihi, lein. 

, chain hilii, ' I am going.’ 

Hem. a. The present tense is sometimes formed by adding the same 

' f • • t 

auxiliary to the aorist of a verb; as ^,..s chalun hun, I go or 

am going.’ This form, which is properly an indefinite present, was at 
one period general; numerous instances of its use occur in the poets, 
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and it h still very common in the tract of country extending &t)m 

to Sindh; but in other parts of Xorthem India it is now seldom 
used, except by the uneducated, 

J2:m. 1. The termination '€ga is occasionally added to the auxiliary 
in the present and present perfect tenses, and even when it is used 
independently, sometimes intensifying, hut often without affecting the 
sense; lor example, h(i{ga = hai\ chalta haiga^ 

^ chdJtd lai. Such forms, it may be observed, are regarded aa 
unchaste aair fa$ih\ bv native scholars. 

9 * * / m 


O ' The Past iMrEUFicr or Coxitxrors. 

100. Tills tense is forinecl bv addin" the aiixillarv L- 
t/if7 to tlie imperfect participle of a verb; c.j. raasc. 

L: niaii) chalta thiL fern. J: main chaltl th~u 

‘I going.’ It frequently denotes a habitual or repeated 

act ill past time, as ‘I used (to go).’ etc., and when used 
in tliis sense the auxiliary, thd, is often omitted, so that 
the tense tben assumes the form of the Past Conditional, 


4' The Proximate or Presexx Peetect. 

101. The Tresent Perfect is formed by adding the first 
ef the auxiliary tenses to the perfect participle of a yerb; 
e.a. ffem. ^) chald (fcm. chall) huh, M have gone 

or set out.’ If the yerb be transitive, the construction is 
tin' same as in the Past Absolute (§ 185), the auxiliary 
always takim: the form of the 3rd person sing, or plural: 

4 


, ^ y . —1 ruia-nc shcr ruird hai, ‘the king has 

kill -d a tien r.' or lit. ‘by the king a tiger has beenkilled;’ 

rd a-iie tin shcr mare haiii, ‘the 


T 4 


kine: ha^ kill- d three ticrers;’ or) 

...^ rd'n-nc tin sherni (or sherni^dh) mdri hain, ‘the 
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king has killed three tigresses;' or)/ 4 ^-- J w-' 

^ \ ,U iis larhs-nc nwjhko (or riV[ihc) mdrd Ian. ‘ that hoy has 
beaten me.’ ^Vhen the object of the act is represented by 
a personal pronoun, the participle will always remain un¬ 
inflected, since such pronouns admit of the dative form of 

tlie accusative alone. 


0^5 The Remote or Past Perfect. 

j 

192. The Past Perfect is formed by adding the auxil- 
iary V thd to the perfect participle of a verb: e.g. 

U main cludd thd. ‘I had gone ^ ham chak the. 

‘we had gone,’ feminine ham chali thin, it 

being suflfleient to add the’^plural termination to the 
auxiliary. If the verb be transitive, the same construc¬ 
tion is employed as in the Past Absolute and Present 

Perfect: c.q. 




b) 

J . at 


1 - 
j 7 ^^ 

J j * 


main ne fin ghorvjdh [yd ghori) /diarldi thin, ‘1 hail 
purchased three mares,’ lit. ‘by me three mares had been 


purchased.’ 


6) The PcirRE Perfect, or Past Potential. 


193. This tense is formed by adding the Future 
of the verb Uys hond, ‘to be or become,’ to the perfect 
participle of a verb: e.g. main chaldi hdngdi. 

‘I shall have gone,’ or, more commonly, ‘I may have 
gone.’ The termination ’o' gd of the Future is occa¬ 
sionally dropped, or, in other words, the Aorist of 
the verb hond is added to the perfect participle, and 
then the signification is invariablv that of the Past 

o ^ 

Potential: c.n. ,.js bo- , A. main chald hoh, I mav have 


10 
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gone.’ If tlie Terb be transitive, tbe construction is 
tbe same as in tbe case of other tenses composed of 

passive participles. 

Rem. It is a mistake to say that this tense *^13 not of very frequent 
occurrence/’ as all English writers on Hind! and Urdu grammar do. 
It is commonly employed, both colloquially and in writing; not 
however as a Future Perfect, but as a Past Potential, expressing the 
possihilitfj, or uncertaintg, of an act. 


COXjrGATIOX. 


104. AVe now proceed to conjugate three verbs; viz. 


the fransifive-aefive verb h'khnUy to write;’ the in- 
transitivc-aciive verb chalna.^ 4o move or go/ and 


the suhstantive verb hona. to be.’ The masculine 

j ' 

forms alone will be ejiven; it M'ill therefore be borne in 


mind that, in tbe Future and all tenses composed of 
the imperfect and perfect participles, the final vowel 
a of the sing, is changed to i for the feminine, and the 
final vowel c of the plural to In. The verbal nouns and 
adjectives are declined like other nouns and adjec¬ 
tives ending in a. The arrangement of the moods and 
tenses differs hut slightly from that found in existing 
grammars; it is necessary therefore to again direct atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the Conditional, though classed 
with the tenses derived from the imperfect participle, 
is a past tense of the subjunctive mood. The Imperative, 
pr.iperly speaking, consists of the second person alone, 
and this is all that is given; the remaining persons are 
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dcntioal witti tliose of llic Aorist, from avUcli mJccd tl.cy 


ire borrowed. 


I. ROOT ^ ^ to write. 


O 


u 

C 3 

Ph 


Infinitive or Gerund, to write, untin^. ^ 

w nnd likhne-wald, ‘writer,’ about 

ISoim of Agcnc}, anci | - • ^ 

ruture Act. Participle, ) to write.’ 

[Imperfect, Itkhtn, writing. 

Perfect, hkhdf written. ^ 

-o • \'s l-'-O Jikhta had 'in the act of writing/ 'one 

Progressive, iiu/aa «; 

who is in the act of writing. 

Passive, 'ji U'a, ‘been written,’ ‘what has been 

written.’ 

Past Conjunctive ^ or lilh lcar-ke, j written.’ 


L Adverbial, 




likhte-ln, ‘in the very act, or 


on 


tlie 


> j . r« 


J 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE ROOT. 


1). The Impekative 


SINCrt^L-VR. 


PLURAL. 


„•.<! i til likh,' ‘ write thou.’ 


✓ 


.;<3 *j iuin likJio, ‘ write you,’ 

J ^ ^ 




Precative, IMii/e, ‘write, or j Ukliii/o, ‘ you shall or will 


be pleased to write.’ 

^ t 


write/ 


Future likhi'enu, ‘ you will he pleased to write.’ 

99 9 y' ^ 


1 It should be observed that there is no necessity to expre-s the personal pronoun 
in the Imperative, the Aorist, and the Present Perfect (and, in the case of intransitive 
verbs, in the Past Perfect, and Past Potential), unless any stress is to be laid on the 
person; and that, in all the tenses, the pronouns, if expressed, as commonly/ot/oir as 

precede the verb. 
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2\ The Aorist. 


‘ I write, or shall write, or should write,* etc. 


etXGVLAR. 


PLURAL* 


main liJchun, 




■SI tcdh likhe, 
> 


, ham likhen^ 

W -' j 

44^ *j turn likho. 
Lft tee likhen. 

% X 


3\ The FtnuRR. 


i^r ’V» 


wmiVi likhiingd. 


wdA Ukhega, 


‘ I shall write,’ etc. 

/I 



ham likheixge. 


s 


4^ likhoge. 


/I 







r* Wtf likheuge. 


TENSES rOR:MED FROM THE niPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

1). The Past Co5DITio>'al or Optatite. 

* Had I written,* or ^ Did I write,’ or (Would that) I had written,’ etc 

main likhtd. 

% X •• 

j mhtd. 

^ X y 

1-^^ it tcdh hkhtd. 


ham likhte. 

jSSI *j 

- ' " 1 

we likhU. 

- % X 


2). The Peesext Imterfect, 


* I am writing,’ etc. 


s main hkhtd hx~in, 

V ' .- .C'l J <u lUhtd hat. 




wx u-^>h likhtd hat. 


j tuni likhte ho. 
we likhte hath. 



X > 


3). The Past Co>Ti>TOt3 oR Impereect, 
‘ I was writing,’ and ‘ I used to write ’ 


' • I r V ^ 


t- 


jyiatn hkhtd thd. 


U J tu likhtd thd. 


' . . - ‘V. 


_ it icdh hkhtd thd, 

» X ^ 


..i. ham lilhte the. 
-‘I('\ J turn Ukhte the. 

— <=r-r^ J 

IC' tee likhte the. 

% X 
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TENSES FORMED FROM THE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. 
1). The Ar.son'TE or I.vdefinite. 

* I wrote/ or lit, ' By me (it) was written/ etc. 

PLURAL. 

I Ui! i ham‘ne hlhd* 

I ' ^ ^ / 

i U-\! 5 iim-ne Ukhu, 


SINGULAR. 

-3 r—< main-ne Ukha} 

„ - C., - 

UiCi ^3 Z tn-ne likhCi. 


UCl or 


Jj i4A.‘\ lUlhoil-HC llkhd? 

^_ k 4 A 




_ us-ne or wi-ne [ 

Uhha. \ 

2V The TROxiiiAXE or Prejext Perfect. 


have written/ lit. By me (it) has been written, etc. 


N 


ui^ 


« y' 


U'-* 


maih-ne likhd hai. 


^ L.C! J ham-ne likhd hau 


'wC ^ J tiX-ne likhd hai. 

% / j 


J" 

•• p ^ p 

^ LC ci. c)'' 

un-ne likhd hat. 


Li 


nU-C »3* tum-ne likhd hai. 
, 4 ^' \ likhd hai. 




3'. The Remote or Past Perfect. 

‘I had written,’ lit. ‘By me Tt) had been written.’ 

U L<! J ,i-« maih-ne likhu thCi. U' LC ham-ne HIM thCi. 

\£< lAJ J J Ut-ne Uhha ihu. | Ul 'X; ^ J tum-ne Ukha tha. 

, , y, ^ ^ ^ . I .. t /» 

UJ L\! J 

likhd thd. 


¥ 

.^ \ unhon-ne likhd thd 

» y' L-V » 


4). The Future Perfect, ok Past Potential. 
shall have written,' (more commonly) may have written/ etc. 

maiu-ne likhd hogd. ' Ui! ^3 ^ ham-ne likhd hogu 

ifiJb -3 J likhd hogd, ^ ’v;^ .-3 ♦J AoyJ. 


L<i 

J 


) J\ or 


.^1 W5-W5 or 


Z/il7ia 


i ^ 


nnhon-ne likhd 
hogd. 


1 It will be understood that the participle takes this form only when the ohiid of 
the act is in the siui^. masc., or in the form of the dative ; in every other case it will 

be inflected to a^ee with the object in gender and number: e.g. 

.0 


^ main-ne chiithl lihlu. ‘I wrote a letter.’ 

« . / 


\ 

* The form J un-ne of the Agent case may also be used; but as this form is 
generally used for the sing, (not to indicate respect,” as is generally supposed, sc-e 
\ 141), the fonn anhon-ne is commonly employed for the plural. 
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J^em. ( 7 .— The termination \f ga of hoga may even be dropped, in 
which case the signification is invariably that of the Past Potential: eg 

tis ne Ukha ho, 'he may have written/ 


Rem. h .—If the root ends in a vowel, the conjngation is effected in 
the same way: the perfect participle is formed by inserting a euphonic 
y between the root and the termination d (this y, however, being 
generally dropped again in the masc. pi. and in the fem.), and certain 
optional forms of the Aorist occur (§ 184) : e,g. 

Root klid, * to eat.’ Perf, part. khdgd ,' eaten.^ 


Aouist. 




STSGXrUiSi. 


main khu^uh. 


c.U 


or 


✓ 


fu khd*e or khuice. 


TZVRAIe. 


*Ui or *Jb ham khd^eh or 

khdwen^ 




aJ turn khd'o. 


-•Ui or-JUi ic6hkhae or khuwe. ; 






j*ui or,.t.'l:i khaeh or 


khdicen» 


Past Absolute. 



main ne khdgd. 
tu-ne khdyd. 
un~ne khugd. 


ham-ne khdgd* 

, I /> 

tum-ne khdyd. 

V.¥ cLu. ^ \ un^hoh-ne kkdyd. 



IT. ROOT chal^ ^ to move, or go.’ 

Infinitive or Gerund, chal-nd, ' to go,’ going/ 

O ^ • C 1 

Noun of Agency, and i chalne icdld, goer, about 

Ihiture Active Particijde, ; to go/ 

f Imperfect chal-id^ ‘ moving or going/ 


\rfect 


V ckaJ-d, ‘ moved or gone/ 

. < 


^.-orrrcQ^ve VJo- chaltd had, ‘in the act of moving,’ etc. 
^ast Perfect chald 7iu’«, ‘become moved,’ ‘gone/ 


Conj 


I clal,chahkar,€hal-kar-ke, ) etc. 


Vdvtihial ^ choUe-ln, ‘in the very act, or on the instant 

of moving,’ etc. 
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The iMrERATivE 


SIXCULAB. 


plural. 


y tu dial, ‘ go thou.’ • 


4 )^ 

y V ^ 


j tarn chalo, go you/ 


Precative, chaliye, ‘ go, or bo | ^ chalnjo, you 


shall 


pleased to go.’ ) 


will so/ 


Future ILIU chali'egu, ‘ you will be pleased to go.’ 

•• V 


The Aorist. 


‘ I go, or shall go, or should go,’ etc. 


, 7 naih cJialuh. 

LJj V 

yj tu chale. 


tcdh chale. 


ham chaleh. 
JtJ chalo* 

>» r 

we chalen. 


•• ^ 


The Futtjee. 

‘ I shall go,’ etc. 


mam chaluhgu. 
J tu chalegd, 

•• V > 

:$• io6h chalegd^ 

«« 4# ^ 


til 




ham chalehge 
^ turn chaloge, 
Ci we clialenge. 


The Past Conditional or Optatite. 

'Had I gone,’ ‘Did I go,’ (Would that) ‘ I had gone,’ etc 




O ^ 




main chaltd. 


tu chaltd, 
w6h chaltd 




♦Jb ham chalte, 
\ 

turn chalU. 


C 4 we chalte^ 

try 


The Present Imperfect. 
‘ I am going,’ etc. 


9 ^ ^ • 

main chaltd huh, 

^ I t ^ 

tu chaltd hai. 

mT C 

X I I ^ 

, ^ w'oA hat. 


- p ^ 

^ ho. 

rr^ chalte haih. 


I rr 
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Tm Past Co^-nsTJors os Impeefect. 


BIXOrULR. 


was going,’ etc. 


l^LtmAL, 


L: 


LJ 


viath chaltd thd. 



ham chaU^r the 


y iu chaltd thd. 
UJ \c6h chaltd thd. 



T - ^ 





turn chalte the. 


tee chalie the. 


The Past Aesolitte or lyoEriNiTB. 


* I went,’ etc 


W 


M 


math chald. 


a tu chald. 

J 


ic6h chald. 



ham chdle, 
turn chaU. 

\ 

we chale, 

#• 


The PnoxniATE, or Present Pereect. 
* I have set out, or gone,’ etc. 




main chald huh. 


^ tu chald hai. 




> 3.^ >• woh chald hai. 






ham chale hath. 

\ 

. ^ 

^ turn chale ho. 

\ 

tee chale hath. 


The Kehote, or Past Perfect. 
‘ I had started or gone,’ etc. 




T \» 




U'i 


main chalu thd. 


•J tu chald thd. 

j 

f 

tedh chald thd. 


\ 



^ ham chale the. 

\ 

aJ turn chale the. 

i 

jCi we chale the. 


TnE Fcture Perfect, or Past PoTKynAL. 


* I shall have gone,’ or (more commonly) I may have gone,’ etc. 


I V 

, or U.'^ 









w6h a 
or ho. 


main chald ! or 

huh^d or hon. j ^ hofige or Iioh. 

^ turn chale hoge 
or ho. 

we chale 


i ’ ^ 

>> or 3^ y iu chald hogdoxho. ; or 



\ 





hohge or hoh. 


nem. The ahore is the conjugation of an intransitive-active verb, the 
root 01 which ends iu a con.oonant. If the root ends in a vowel, the aonst 
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.dDits Of C.Ttai» .ptiooal f.ro», a«4 the masculmc eiogular of .he peofet 
participle takes ap euphonic p b.lrreen the root and the tcrminaton. 1 
following tenses will therefore suffice to show the process of conjugation . 


fioot t U, to come. 


Pref. Part. I'' ui/Ci, come. 


The Aort?t. 


‘ I come, or shall come, or should come,’ etc. 


SrSGVLAR. 

, main a un. 

L/v C' •• 


pi,rK.\L. 

j •! or IiiJt/i u OT 

w - 


4 ! r4M‘ ilitii d 0. 


\ 


c.T or Jj ^ ae or dice. 

.-.T or JT a; or or 0 ,rr. I , c;T or^JT .rr O'ri or OurC 




The Past Absolute, or Indeejlnue. 

‘ I carae,’ etc. 




\j\ ^ mam dxja 
\j\ td dyd. 


^ J 
_ ^ 


\j\ 54 icoh dyd. 


j! ^ ham dV. 


^ • f 


\ turn d*e. 


\ 


iT 


Ci tee d'e. 


Fern. “ h etc. 


' Fem. 1 hum d iHf etc; 
m. BOOT ^ /io,* ^to be, or become.’ 

Infinitive or Gerund 1'^.i hona, ‘ to be, or become,’ ‘being,’ etc. 

Fut. Act. Part. 'J '4 hone-icdldy' * about to be, or become, 

‘ one irho, or what, is, or is about, to be or become.’ 


Imperfect 

Perfect 


L" 4 J^ hoidj ‘ being, or becoming.* 
had, 'been, or become.' 


• I 

" 1 . ! Progressive Itoiu hu’a, ‘ in the act of being or becoming.’ 


3 


I i , 

Conjunctive . ^ ^ ^ | having been or become.’ 

( ho, hokar, hoiar-ke, ) 

Adverbial ^ .—‘.i hote-hl, ‘in the very act, or in the insbnt 

of bein?,* etc. 

^ Urdu graminarians, after the example ot* the Arabic, have two names for the verb 
hand, and the other auxiliarv verbs with the same sisruiScaiion. When the substan- 

f ^ 

tive verb is used to denote simple being or txisU-nee,, thev term it feHe wati’j, ‘ the ii> 
complete or deftyutive verb,' becanse an attribute is required to complete the sense; 
but when it contains the attribute in itself, and requires no other, they term it Je'le 
tdmm, ‘the complete or absolute verb.* 

- Urdu also occasionally employs the common Hindi form honhdr, ‘ what is to be,' 
etc., where the athi hdr is added to the verbal noun hoA, 
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Thb Imperatitb. 


SINGtJI,AR* 

i 


PLXTBAl^ 

^ f ta ho, ■ be or become thou.’ y. ^ turn ho, ‘ be or become yon.’ 

Precative Auyiy«, ‘ be pleased | hujiyo, ‘you shall be or 

to become/ etc. ) become.* 

Fut hujTegd, ^will you be pleased to become.’ 

Tas Aorist. 


* I am, I shall be, I should be, or become,* etc. 




— 1 1 




main ho^iih 
or Aon.' 


^ tu howe, ho'e, 
or ho. 

^ 9 

hotce, 
ho'e^ or ho. \ 


hotcen, ho'cfig or hon. 
^ ^ turn ho. 


AoITOT, 

ho'eh, or hoh. 


The Future. 

* I shall be, or become,’ etc. 






niaih ho'uhgd, 
or huhgd} 








^ ham howehge 
or hohge. 

^ hoge. 


bo w tu hoicegd,OT hogd. 

. tc6h hotcegd, or * howehge, 

hogd. hohge. 

*Thx Past Co^tditioxal or Optattve. 


* Were I,’ ‘ Did I become/ (Would that) were/ etc 


L' 


main hold. 
^ iu hotd. 

9 

\j^ tcdh ho(d. 




ham hole. 


aJ turn hole, 

J 




we hole. 


> 11i« forms marked with an asterisk are now seldom or nerer ^ 

f.,rf„s h.r^z, and ho'engt in the 2nd and 3rd pets. sing, and the ^ 

Viiar il of the Future, which are given in Forbes’ and other grammars, rarely 

occUl ill the Urdu of the present period. 
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The PllESENT iMPEaEECT 


am beconiing, ( tc 


u; 


binoxtlar. 

0 . 


PLURAL. 


J u 


main hot^i hun. 


^ \j^ y tii hota hai. 
^ 'jyi hoid hat. 




j 


»2) ham hole haiit. 


turn hoU ho. 



\ 


\ 




N tee hole ham. 


Tiie Past Continuotts or Ia£pkrfect, 


* I was becoming,* etc. 


V 

\jyi) ^ H hold thd. 

xc6h hotd thu. 




ham hole the. 


•« 



jfcJi tam hole the. 
^y ice hole the. 


The Past Absolute or Im)EFI>'ite. 


‘ I became/ etc. 


o>’ 


y tu Au a. 


X0 0 


lyb Sy ic6h Aa*3. 


5.> ^ A<iw hue. 


9 P 




^ turn hue. 
^y we hue. 


The Proximate or Present Perfect. 

* I have become/ etc. 


0^9 ^ •• 7 ) 7 * 

lyi ,j-^ mom nu a hurt. 






\jb ^ iu hu'd hai. 

^yb ey tr^A Au’tt Aa*. 




ham hu*e haih, 
yfe ^ turn kite ho. 

I ^yb ^y tee hue luiin. 


The Remote or Past Perffxtt. 
‘ I had become/ etc. 


main hiCd thd. 


if 9 


th 


\yjb ^ tu hu^d 

f p 

\yb Sy wdh hud thd 




/ 9 


ham hue the. 
^yb ^ turn hu'e the 

^ P 

^yb ^y we Au’tf the. 
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ADDITIOXAL TEXSES. 


The Fuirpj: Perfect and Past Potentiai,. 

I shall hare become,’ or I mar hare become,’ etc. 


>iyGrLiii. 


• > J 


> -4.5) main huu 

V ^ •* 


hunguy or hon. 
^ or ho. 


^ j 




PLUKAL. 


4^ - 

> - V 


-i 

- J 


ham hu's 

\ 

hohgey or hh. 

* 

J turn hue hoge, 
or ho. 


fcJb - o fcJb 4^ ICuh huu hoOii.OVho, 

✓ J J ^ ' 


^eliXi ehongty 

or Wi. 


ADPITIOXAL TEXSES. 

105. Ti’c may here notice the tenses not in common 
nse. spoken of in § ISl. These are: i). The Future 
Imp':/feet, which is formed hy adding the Future of the 
verb ’Jys Ji'/na to the imperfect participle of a yerb: 2'. 
The Fresent P»tcnti'.d. formed bv adding the Aori-st of 
the verb 'Jys Iiona to the imperfect part, of a verb : 3). 
Tlie Fast Fc/fect Cj/itiniious of the Suijunctive mood, 
tormod by adding the imperfect participle of the verb Uys 
h 'ltu to the imperfect participle of another verb: 4) the 
F'/.I Fc/fect Suh/unctii'c, formed by adding the imperfect 
participle of the verb bys Jto/ia, to the perfect part, of 
another verb. The first and second of these tenses are 
both called Xla. J'.^ halF niutashakk't, ‘the present 
pntential.' bv native grammarians, because the first is 
frequontlv used, the second always, to express uncertaintp 
itr pjmh'dit'i. The third and fourth are both termed 
b-— iilili eh'i.rtl, ‘the past conditional.’ They are very 
.-eMoin U'cd; the shorter form of the mafi s/iarti, given 
among the tenses in common use, being preferred. The 
.nr tensi'S are subjoined: 



XHE passite voice. 
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1). The rimJHE liiPEEFZcr. 

‘I shall be going,’ or ‘ I may be going, etc. 


glSGCLAB. 


main chalta hunga, , 

♦ O'* 




c 




Y V 


iu chaltd hogd. 


* ^ ^ 

j ’ 

>• ^ 

J - * 

V 


plural, 

Um chalU hohge, 





A 

j 


^ chaltd hogs, 
c» ice chalte honge 


2). Thi; TF^sTyn Potz-niial. 
‘ I may be going,’ etc. 


c 





V U 
-\ 


!Lt main chaltd hon. 



^ -V 

J - ^ 


5 chaltd ho. 


c: 


N 


J 


o 



ham chalU hon. 

jjj turn chalte ho. 

‘ 

Cl ice chalte hon. 




3). The Past Pekeect Co>'Trs'Zor5 i^SrBjrxcxrvE^. 

• H=.a I been going,' or ' I might bore been going.’ etc. 


J 


i, 

} 


main chaltd hotd. 


l7^ lj^_^ J tu chaltd hotd. 

J ^ 

h.N 1:1?^ s* tcoh chaltd hoU 


i 


m 

J 

> T 


ham chalte hote, 
^ turn chalte hote. 
c* ice chalte hote. 


4). The Past Peefect (Sebje^ciite). 


‘ Had I gone,’ etc. 


Y L/~ 


i-r X 


main chald hotd. 


\j»> ^ -w *j tu chald hold. 

J ▼ > 

lj 4 Jb chald hotd. 


. ^ 

’ J 

J 

J 


^ ham chaU hote. 

« 

^ turn chale hote. 
Ci ice chale hote. 


the passite voice, 

% 

196. Only transitive verbs have a passive voice. The 
tenses of this are regularly formed in all verbs by means 
of the tenses of the verb ‘to go’ (the perfect 

participle of Trhich is l/ gajja ); tiiough every form in 
\Ehich the verb Ul:^ jdnd is found is not passive: e.g. 

UU- chald jdnd, ‘to go away,’ UU^ lf\ uthdjdnd, ‘tonse 
up,’ ‘ to be able to rise,’ are active forms of intransitive 
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COy.JrGATIOX of a passitf yerb. 


verb^. Whetlier the verb is passive or intransitive is 
decided not by the presence of the auxiliary/ awa, but bv 
the uatiu-e of the participle prefixed to it. If this be 


pafrii'c. so also, generally, is the verb: if it is not passive, 
but only a perfect participle of an intransitive verb, 
neither is the verb passive. 


107. In the follo-sving conjugation of the passive voice 
of the verb dehlinti. ‘to see,’ the masculine forms 
alone arc given. If the nominative to the verb be femi¬ 
nine. the termination of the passive participle must be 
changed to 1 in both the singular and the plural; and 
that of all the participial forms, and of the Future, of the 
auxiliary must be changed to 1 in the singular, and 
j— lii in the plural. 


Passive Tzkb. U'o- ddlut jinui. 'to be seen.’ 


Intiuitive or Terbal 2soun. 


I / 

wV 


, _ (‘to be seen,* 

<bein"seen.* 


Tiu^'Orff-t rarticiple. '*^ 1 - dekhCi j/ltd. ^ being seen.* 
Passive ParU'.iplc. l—C;J dd'hu *been seen.’* 


The liirEKATiTE. 


5 rs 0 f IA 


PLURAL. 


M id, b: thou seen.’ 

• - V ^ 


JoJ ^ turn delihejao. 

' “ ‘ I 

be Ton seen. 


Thb Aorist. 


* I am, or shall bo, or should t'O, seen,’ etc. 

'''■I'Vj (/-t'-aya'in'i. 

dekhejdicen or jaen. 
‘ '.JLo J td dihha him deJihe juo. 

or jni 

iuicf or I'il'e. jdteen ovjd en. 


jd'.C’: or jd t 

J.^ -• dtl'‘d 

Juict' or/<7V. 




h b be Krndndiz pmicipbs, as none of them, except perhaps 

'xlr. ri _ Sj j) S ‘ ihe instant of being seen,’ are 




ev(. r 
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Tni: rrTTTRE. 


‘ I shall be seen,’ etc 




eiKcriAR. 

c 


7fjain 
-1 


deJiha 


jaunga 


’X-A in del-ha 


!• • 


jaicegcij or jaegd 


V > 


✓ • 


Ix’ .U^ delcha I 

• * ••> . s •• ' I 

Jdicegti, orjaegd. j 


I 

V ‘ ♦ A 


-y 


piricii- 


/ 
■IXJ 


> hoffi dfihe 


- i 


jaenge, 
ium delhejioge. 


.Co 




jdicenge 


The Past Co?fDmoyAL ok Optative. 
‘ Had I been seen,’ ‘ Were I seen,’ etc 


Ul-^ LC-a 


O 






main deihajata. 


UU- UCo iu deUid jdtd. 






iCo 


« •• 


1 






/ . - 


turn deihe jdte. 


% «• 




.Co 4 _?« tee deihe jdte. 


% •• 


V ^ 


The Present Imperfect. 
^ I am beins seen/ etc. 


iCo ^aaih dehhd 

jdtd hun. 

p 

^ UW IC‘-' •j deihajata hai. 


O X 


.•-i) 

Ly- 







^^ledhdelhdjdtdhat, | 


jU^ 


Co 

- \ 

jdte lain. 
.O ^ Uon deihejdts ho, 

Co ^ 

^am. 


The Past Continuous or Imperfect. 
* I was being seen/ etc. 


\jj \;l^ l^Co math delhd 

jdtd thd, 

W'b'V IC'J J tu deihajata thd. 


UCo tcokielhajuid thd 


jJ oW 


^ _;x ,0 ^ ham deihe 

Ci^ ielhejdU 

ih$. 
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Th£ Fast Absolxtce ok Ikkefcote. 

* I was seen/ etc* 


FLrKAL. 


U-C j _ 


u ✓ 


main dehha gaya 


Li Uo J ^ (u deiha gaga, 

^ya. 


^ 4jin 


^ ^in yo*®. 
tr0 yo’tf. 


The Froxoutk ok Pkbskkt Pekfect 
* I hare been seen/ etc. 


L^l^Co main deihd gayd 

Tiuh. 

> LC'j J (fciAa ytfya 


^ LT Ifx.' ij woA deJiha gaya hai. 


/ 


- 






^ ham ddA$ 
gtfe hoik. 


£J *j fum dtkhegiieho. 


4^ tr« 

yaV ^0^ 



Lj L^ 


The Ekhote ok Past Perfect. 

* I bad been seen/ etc. 

- 


u- 


fvmm ! 

gaya tha. 


» • 



d dekh$ 

% •» 




L: Lf LCo J iu dtiha gayd thd, j 

'T' - ^ - 4^ \ 


, \ 

U; ls^>' «• ! 


N 



^ «• 




im dMi 
gJe 


. 
• 1 




4> we dMegele 

ike. 


The PrrrRE Perfect, ok Past Potestial. 


■ I shall have l»e. »*B.’ or »ore eommoDly.' I mj have bee. sea..’ ela. 

...v. 1^::,; lT 1<Co -* ^ =^--' f“ *“ 

■" *iila ,.ya or a™. 

V \^.i 1-?'^ J -i la <1<AA« yoyo yh - s=rja Ja esrs^a fA 1» 

' ■ ' ■ ■ " Aoya,o,A.. ^ idM,i.hv>. 

^ L? Uo-' J; «■«» *AAa vjy.' - ” 


yayd A<jyd, or ha. 


ielihe gtfe honge, or hen. 



CAUSAL VERBS. 
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DERIVATIVE VERES. 

198. Derivative verbs may be classed under the three 
heads of Ccumds, Dewminatim, and Compound I erhs. 

I. CAUSAL VERBS.' 

199. From nearly every verb in the lancruago a causal 
may be derived. This causal Avill be tnumtivc it foimei 
from an intransitive verb, douhlp transitive or caus^d^ve if 
formed from a transitive verb. From most cau.al= again 
a second or double causal may be formed. 

‘^00. Simple verbal roots are generally changed into 
causal bn.e . bv the addition of the i ncre^nt 1- m and 
into those v'hich areT^y caus^n^means of the incre¬ 
ment and the root is then treated as a primitive n.-ot 

ondin- in d. Dut in some verbs the causal characteristic 
d becomes 'J la ; and in others it is inserted in the root 

itscK: hence three cases arise: 

a) The causal may, generally speaking, be formed by 
adding 1- d to the root of a primitive verb, whether it be 
transitive or intransitive, and the double causal by inscit- 
iu"’ 20 before the increment d of the causal: c.g. 


rillMITIVE TFKB. 

U parh-nCty 

‘to ivad.’ 


u 


1 


DOl’P.LE C.M'SAL. 

N-j rnrha-na, parhea-nn, ‘to have 


L’ girnuy 

‘to fall.* 


‘'"toVaii^e to iviui; orevt ;onr-; tau-ht Uemc- 
‘to toauh.’ tliin;r by some ouo^.’ 

Ud ^ gird-nri 


'S» ^giricd-nd. to got or 
Iklvc a thing) thinwn 


f 


uOmd, 

‘ to rise.* 


‘ to cause to fall/ 

‘to fell/ etc. down (by some one).’ 

uthd-na, - uthiL'a^nCiy ' to have 'a 

‘ to raise.^ thing)raised - by S'»me onc;.’ 


1 A cau>al verb is ternud bv tbo native grammarians/.-iV mHtiwllll.i'l 
‘;ivorb which passes on do an object) bv nu-ans of (an inoroment;; in contr^dis- 

Unciion to ‘a verb which is transiiive p^r or/'\V yfinta^adct hi 

- In a few verbs w would appear to be inserted belore the causal increment d fui 

the sake of euphony alone. 


11 
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CArSAL YEEBS. 


Subordinate to this rule are the two following; 


1 ) If the root of the primitive verb he dissyllabic, the 

vowels of both syllables being short and that of the second 

♦ ^ 

afha (V/\ \h\if<:dha is di-opped in the first eausal (c/. § 34, 


1 


4, Fum. c .): e.ff. 


rniMITIVE VERB, 


CArSAL, 



I>OVBLE CAUSAL. 

*' sar/yhd-nCt, to have 

‘ to imdcrstand.* ‘ to cxpltiin.’ tiling) explained (to 

one person hx another).’ 

vi'ihil-nd, 'c'J-O p\qhla-nri, U'JX’ pighalica-m/ X.o'hx^x^ 

‘toaKlt’ (iiitniUi.;. ‘ to mult’.tmuj.}. (a thing) melted (hy 

some one).’ 

2' If the root of the primitive verb he monosyllabic and 
enrlose a long vowel or diphthong, the vowel or diphthong 
is cliangod in both eausals into the corresponding short 

vowels, or, in other words, the letters of prolongation t, 

* • 

are tli'oppod : cjj. 


Juq-iiO, to j(tgd‘}idf to wake, 

bv awake/ 




'iX—L? hJijq-^idj to 

• « % 9 ^ 

✓ 

become wet.’ 

4 

to 

# 

sink' intraii" 
% 

U!*.‘ to 

"sp.ak.’ 


W 


>- }(jgicu-7iaj tocanse 
one) to be wakened-’ 

V / 

O 

WiV/d Mfld ‘towet.’ U'Wi>!ed.«d,‘tohaye 

" (a thing) wetted.’ 

- 

bbji duU-na, ‘tosink,’ 'j'Jd'rfuiurd-nd/tohaTC 
'■ to immerse.’ (a thing) sunk.’ 

U'jJ ‘to call bdJj J!(/iea-Ka,‘toiiaTe 

(one' to (come and) (one) called. 

seat.’ Id^icd-nd/tocanse 

; , " (one) to he seated.’ 

Sit d<'Wll. ^ 

If the root of the primitive verb end in a long vowel 
(<7 7. /7, o'), the increment generally takes the form i h 

in the eausal, and //'v7 in the double eausal; and the 
long vowel of the root is shortened as in the preceding 

V -f ;7T.,,1 nnl d,r..,d irav also take the forms duUni 

(S. . lU n. i -leu;, aui that of .a otuor l..rm=, 7^1lah ate giren 



CArSAL VERBS. 
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PEIMITiVE VEP-B. 


C-U'SAL. 


hhd-nay 

% 

‘ to cat.’ 

L-J pi-nCi^ to 

ili'iul.-’ 

/ 

U.*J de-nCij ‘ t 


o 




srive.’ 


% 

w 

chkii-nd, 




to toueli.' 


1 




'j*-; so-nd, to 
«iccp. 


ULi khihx-nri,^ ‘ to give to 

' cat,’ ‘ to t'cLil.’ 

Ui) pild-Ha, ‘ to give to 

iliink.’ 

U:!j dilCi-na, ' to cause to 

uivc.’ 

chhdii’nn, ' to cause 
to toiK-h.’ 

U'jJ Sida-wl, ‘ to put to 

sloLp.’ 


nOCtU.F. CACSAL- 

khilu'd-ttfi 


'.’Jo pihca-nd. 

' j ^ 


L-’Jj dthxn-nn. 

J ' 


\ \ \ 


clihdvsn^nd 


V ' V 


- f 


s.uh.cd-nn. 

j 


A fev verbs take tkc form of the double causuljilonoj 
cn \ 3 JJch 0 na, ‘to lose,’ causal Ub^' khiura-na\ lo gana 
‘U, shig,’ causal U km, ‘to take, causal 

b'J liini-nu. 

'some verbs, the roots of which cud in consonants 
(chieliy h, kh th), may take the increment la in tlie causal, 
as well as d ; but in the double causal the increment is 


always rni : e.g. 

kah-r.Ci, to say,’ c 
dekh-nu, ‘to sec,’ 

^ «« 

U!;C-; sihh-ndj ^ to learn,’ 

^ •* 

sukh-nd, to dry,’ 


ausal koMa-na, or ULi kaha-nu. 

\ 

bll!;!-' dikhU-nu, orb'A-' dikhu-na. 


M 






J'biL; sikfda-nu, orbAC sikhu-na. 


yy 


sukhlu-ndjOv^^\ 


y / 

mkliCi-nd^ 


J 


U.iLj hditli'iidy to sit,’ 


bbA hitUCnm, or 'J’sjl- bith^xl-nu, 
b'JL' lithuna. andb’uL-' bait hand. 


bijU' phahd-nu, ‘ to ensnare.’ ,, bl'AigJ phandlu-na. 

Bern. The same causal lorms arc also found in cases where the roots 
of the primitive verbs (which have become otsdete) end in t {d), and 
as bill' bathl-nu, ‘ to tell,’ to point out;’ blL-;; phusld-nd, ‘ to wheedle,’ 

i 


^ y 


to coax. 


I The instances of railical a changing lo i in the causal arc not numerous; and cren 
the example giyen above takes the ionn khaidiid in l^outhcin India, 
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CArSAL TEKBS. 


f' Intransitive roots enclosing stort vowels are fre- 

quentlv made transitive by tbe insertion of a in the root 

itself, this d coalescing with radical a into d, with radical 

« 

i into e, and with radical u into o ; (final t of the root, it 
inav he observed, is frequently changed into r in the 
transitive verb) ;' e.g. 

! * 

L'J dahnt, * to be pressed/ transitive uj'J dahia, to press.’ 
l-.-< hitnu, ‘ to be spun,’ „ tiJli hatna, ‘to spin.’ 




hitnu, ‘ to be cut,’ 
phatndr to be tom/ 

L'jC liidna. to be laden/ 

to be bound, 

U nann'i, * to die/ 

' to be buried/ 

p^jlna, * to be protected/ 

jL' tiik’jltiOj to come out, 

y' 

ihamnu^ ) to be held, 

ilayalhuh ' orsuppottcd/ 

• • « 

t to be filed, 

chhidnti, ‘ to be perforated,’ 

• ^ 

likrtdj to be sold, 

’■ jdiHtnd, I to burst, 

phritnCij ^ or split asunder/ 


tf 


i9 




I ** I ^ f 

uJu 4 dtna, to cut’ 
«^arria, *to tear.’ 

y * ' 

\j ladnsj * to load.’ 

,, LjbJjU idndAna, to bind,* 
„ \jj\^ mdrndj ‘ to kilL* 


99 


19 


II 


gdrna, * to bury.’ 

Ll'o ^d//iu, * to protect’ 
'J'io nikdind, *to take out’ 
L^UJ fAdmnd, )* to hold, 


19 



C 

*1 t « t 


91 




ihdhhhnd, * or support’ 

t r^^nd, * to file.’ 

-> 

chhednd^ ‘ to perforate.’ 




pkoma, * to break,’ 

> y “V 

' -v llalnu, ‘ to become open,’ „ Bolna, to open. 

■ T .. l,f, .f ti c ..nui. ( int.. the mcJta (r). -d of tj. 

s • 

t ' * *-'■ . , * • . r T r'jn find no mcBtion of such t 

: T - ■'-c "f itttC' cl 1 > amu-st imxp.ti . to be in Sanskrit some 

, , .. ,1.. /v-kr,r.7-/v n-.-.t. Hut there c^ould appear to be ^ 

. : l„tw.cn nu pu-.tnr.l cUss of letters and P^’^ i^ted; M 
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Em. a. 1q a few transitive verbs the r.:.ot vow.-l; of the c.ti.- 




to 


V pisnu\ Ul-J p~^V‘'^~h to beat, tioiii ^ * 


n 


sponding intransitives are simply k-ngthened: e.j. 
grind,’ from 1: ^ . 

cmina, ‘to pcei;’ from cJMna ; ‘ to plait,’ km 

gidlinu. 

Bern. h. rnder this class of veiLs Vhich are strang-Iy termed 

• V / — — ^ 

“anomalous”) existing grammars pkee the v,rb 

keep,’ as the causal of rahna, ‘ to remain;’ but this is a mistake: 
the t^o verbs are deriveil from distluct Sanskrit iorm::. 

201. These verbs, though derived (as ve shall presoiitl} 
see) from Sanskrit caiisaU, have in many, if not most, 
cases lost tbe causal signification, and become simply 
transitive. Hence ve find that some of the intransitive 
verbs of this class, as veil as their transitive derivatives, 
have also regular cansals (and double causals) farmed 
fi'om them; but these, as a rule, retain the true caiistd 
character; and where the primitive intransitive verb has 
various significatious, it will otteu be found that some of 
them are peculiar to the transitive and some to the causal 

derivative; c.g. from the verb pldihui is tormed tbe 
transitive 2'=.^' phyrna^ and the causal b'dL:; plinhi.ur.' but 
tliG former signifies *to firecik,^ and tlio latter to make 
(water, etc.) boil/ a sense whichyv/iO/’/ul never has. 

1 This comTnon word, strange to say. is not found in Shakpsp-nr's DLcti-'riry. ani, 
though ?iven in Forbes’, is said to mean ’to ind'e.iso,’ ttc. But the diuUuUArie^ rr.a’io 

sad confusion among die causal verbs. j'jL^ ;7'ard/j-7, for tiample, is given as tae 

causal of gcirna alone; but there caa bo no doubt of its being the ciusai of 7 o 

^ ^ ^ 
gania also: in the hrst case it signiues ‘ to prick,’ ■ to thrust in.' etc.; in the second,' to 

have or set 'a thintr or person) buried.’ Simiiarly /.at-Ji.a is the causal ot both 

O 

katna and hut more comm'^ndy that of the latter. V e may here observe 

that in same verbs the first causal derived from a transitive verb is sometimes idcniuaj 
in meaning with the 3tco?id: e.g. katana =kat'xdna\ rakJ^dnd^rakhu'and. 
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202. Tlie following sentences will exemplify tlie use of 
the primitive and cansal forms of a verb: 

^ Ij i" girta hai, ‘ the house is falling 


' y 1 / 

O v • > ^ 






i* icoh ddmi mal:dn-ho girdtd hai, that (or 


the^ man is throwing 'or pulling^ down the house 

'V ' > 


1/ 






mdlilc tw ddmi «« 


apne mahdn-lco gincdta hai, * the owner is having his house pulled 
down bv that man.’ 




■j 


tuaiii ‘o'rtil parhtd huh, ^ I am reading 


Arabic 




C 

^ liirhe-lo ^arali parhdid hun, 


‘ I am teaching my boy Arabic :’ 


‘ 1 - ‘ - 
V . 

$( apne hrle-ko \irahi parhiruta htnu ‘ I am having my boy taught 


^ ^ ^ N LJ \ ^ 


^‘♦V^ maulaci sdhib- 

^ J J 


Arabic bv the iTaulavl-sahib. 

Turn. The causal affix of the Sanshrit is ay, which ia many verbs 
(chiefly when the verbal root ends in a long vowel) takes the form 
upag. The Prfikrlt changes ag into e, and dpag into {ale, and then) 
«i-c, and uses b dh forms without any apparent distinction. In Hindi 
and its sister dialects the first affix is not used, and the second is 
clmn-cd to iiii. by elision of final e, and weakening of c to ti; and 
fr.mi an. by elision of u, is doiived the causal characteristic a of the 
modern Hind;. But in a few verbs the vowels a, u, would appear to 
have coales.'c<l into o : e.g. ll:gcna, duloml, garom, etc., the causalsof 

dnhxn, and garnd. 

The modkTn dialects also r.se Id a? a causrd characteristic, and in 
this form the I is generally supposed to be inserted for the sake of 
cuph .r.y. But in this opinion we cannot concur; for when these 
I n ^ua-. s desire to avoid a hiatus (and we may observe in passing 
they ar,. by no means averse to a hiatus), they generaUy insert 
. ,.r h. anl not /. Besides, we find la used as the causal affix even m 
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I’hat U i> 


cases where the verbal root ends In a .-.nsonant, and ‘ 

of eui^honic I is called for. It soeins n.oro probaldc that u " » 
from the Sanskrit causal athx a,, which was tlrst . hanged to a/ o. 

(the two letters \ and r being c<.mmoidy ml. rchaiigcahle,, am t u 

or n7. Hindi and ranjaU slmw a prcf rcnce lor hu whih' Mn- o 

aJd Gujarati prefer ra. We can only call to mind one example ot t .e 

fbrnr of the increment in Hindi, namely ; but nun.erou- 

examples of the form nr are to be fouml in Sindlu, 

occasionally changed into I is seen from the lhaknt huja ■ tlie 

lathi, ‘a stick,’ otlalh, ‘a column ’)= Sand;, it y-w/ifi l^Praliita-l 
• / 

kusa, cd. Cowell, sect. ii. 32). 

As regards the verbs given under Ilule e.j, it may be nicn.iomd 
that their bases are not formed in Hindi in the manner desenhed ; but 
the rule-isan attempt to explain the moditication whn h a \cibal lod 
undergoes in Sanskrit before it receives the causal aflix. Hicse vmb! 
are incorrectly called “ anomalous:” they are simply delved from tbc 
verbal nouns of Sanskrit eausals: e.g. the verlcil noun mnnurun of tlm 
Sanskrit root mri, is the source of the Hindi iutran.^itive verb .aarnn. 
‘to die;’ in the causal the root mri takes the form mar, and the verbal 
noun is maranam, whence the Hindi transitive verb eubml. ‘to kill.’ 
In not a few cases a process the reverse of that described in the rule 
takes place; namely, the tntraH-iiln'e verb i.^ fuimed from the (idiii 
in Hindi itself: e.g. the Sanskrit causal {oxm pahnuim- Hindi 
‘to protect,’ whence is formed to be protected , the .’.m. krit 

Hindi mapna, ‘to measure,’ whence mapna, to hi 
measured.’ Some transitive verbs, it may be observ'd, have no coiuc- 
sponding intransitive, and retain no trace of their being eaus.ils; 
as hlisjHUf to send^ — S- dividing. 


II. LENOMINATIVE Vr.UP>> 


203. Denominatives may lie cuuvi'nifutly notiecd 
under tlie t^YO followin" heads: 
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BEXOinXATIYE VERBS. 


1) DEXOMiyATITES EOEMED TEOM VeEBAL XoTyg, 

Tlieso are formed by adding the infinitive increment n 


,a to a Persian or Arabic verbal noun; e.g. '.jUsrlal^shnd, 

' to forgive,’ from the Persian haM-sh; Ij A ^ fJiand- 

iHi. ‘to purchase,’ from the Persian J^arld] iJjo 

ladalmK ‘to change,’ from the Arabic Jj.' ladal\ 'Jjj 
b.iJjilIiHi, ‘to accept.’ from the Arabic J_»J Jrahid. In some 
vords ending in two quiescent consonants, the penulti¬ 
mate letter is made movent with fafha (a) before the ter¬ 
mination i/d is added: e.g. tarasnd, ‘to fear,’ from 
-J tars, ‘fearing,’ ‘fear;’ hahasm^ ‘to dispute,’ 

frum lahs. ‘ controversy.’ 

2' DE>OiII>-ATIYE3 DEEITED FROM OTHER ^OEXS. 

These are formed by adding the termination Id— ana to 
a substantive or adjective, final 7 being changed to 
7 - i‘/ befure the termination is added, and a long vowel 
in a dissvllabic noun shortened: e.g. UUA slicmndnu, ‘to 
be basliful.' from .A sharm, ‘shame;’ garmdm, ‘to 
be heated,’ ‘to become warm or angry,’ from garm, 
‘hut;' b'A paniudnd, ‘to water, or inagate,’ from 

idnl. - water;' 'AA: muUgdnd, ‘to hit with the fist,’ ‘to 

knead deugin' from , .C; mum, ‘the fist.’ If the noun or 


/ 


mliective end in a. the termination nd alone is added; as 


I 4 •« 




chaurdud. ‘to widen.’ from chaura, ‘wide;’ 


yoh langrdm. ‘to go lame,’ ‘to limp,’ froni \p langm, 
‘kune.’ A few Persian nouns also, which are mono- 
7 vHabic and enclose a long vowel, take the termination 
in-tead of dm/: e.g. A'-' ddnnd, 'to brand, or cauterize, 

il’roin i'j daq. ' 

are not of very common occurrence in rrdu, 

. ■ n,- rr f. rr..,l ■ a Ao , dena, 

and I'jrms bang ‘ 



COMPOrND VEKPS. 


*to forgive/ wO J^. 


kalid h^rnCu 


,,Cmia, ^to hit with the first/ 
chaiird h.irnd, to widen. 


f j. » ' ; 

to accept. ^ 

pani doia, ‘ to 'svater,’ \J 




> 


ITT. COMrOENP VEEBS. 


20i. Compo.ma verbs, or what are oommonlv r gardeJ 
as such, are very numerous m Hmdustani. ^ 
generally divided into viommals, Intensives, P • v 
Completives, Continuatives, Staticals, ' ‘j 

Desiderativcs, luceptives, Permissivcs, - 

Eeitcratives ; but not a few of these are, 
in<r. not compound verbs, but plnascs, as we 

O' ^ 


in noticing them. 




205. Those are formed by prefixing a noun (substantive 
or adjective) to a verb : e.g. 




^ Janv hona, ‘ to toe or become cotlootca; ‘ to collect. 


j\tm‘ hum,, ‘ to make collectutl.’ ‘ to collect. ^ 

VU . J dam munia, ‘ to breathe a mord,’ ' to speakc ‘ to boast.' 
-/ \ 

U-. J dam doHi, ‘ to wheedle or deceive.’ 

U J., mol hn<l, ‘ to take by purchase,’ ‘ to buy.’ 

punt dena, ‘ to give water,’ ‘ to irrigate.’ 

7 * to make wide,’ to widen. 


U ^ cJtiJurd kiirnd 

_J ^ y V 


Such fonns, it is clear, are not compound verbs; the noun 
in every instance simply serves to complete the notion of 
the verb, forming the predicative noun in the Nominative 
■when the verb is intransitive, and in the Accusative when 
the verb is transitive. It is even (as we shall show in 
the Syntax) in not a few instances separated from the 

verb by other words, 

206. Similar in character to the Nominal verbs are the 
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COMPOUND VERBS. 


few compounds formed by prefixing a Persian preposition 
or adverb to a Hindi verb ; e.g. 

har’and, ^ to come up or forth/ ^to succeed/ 
w'-^j lar-Jdnd^ * to bring up or forth/ * to accomplish/ 
w' \ ba-Itam’Ondf *to come together/ ‘ to be acquired/ 

I 

•ml • ^ 

la-ham pahihchnd, to arrive or come together/ *tobo 

\ y \ • ^ ' O' 




T 1 


procure i. 

j '■ luz-dnd, ‘ to come back/ * to decliue/ * to abstain/ 

. ■ 


. /j ldz-ral:hid, ' to keep or hold back/ * to restrain/ 


y 1 




piihdnd, tocome before/ to present (itself)/ totreat/etc. 

w'- O dar-dnCij ‘to come in/ ‘to enter/ 

✓ 

*207. The remaining compound verbs may be arranged 
under four classes, according as they are formed with the 
icrhal root, the imperfect pariiciple^ the perfect participle^ 
or the conjunctive participle. 

a'‘ CoiiPouNDs roniiKD -sviTn inr, Eoox. 

/ 

These are the lutensives, Potentials, and Completives. 

1) Imensives. 

20S. intensives are formed by prefixing the root of a 
verb to another verb, which is regularly conjugated, the 
root remaining unchanged. The signification of the 
compound is that of the root intensified by the second 
member. In many cases however the effect produced by 
tlie second member of the compound is not obvious. 

Examples are: 


\ ■ • 


to drink up or ott. 


■; I’A-nthnCi, ‘ to speak or call out.' 


j ' 


" ' JL-'^ kut-dohia, ‘to cut up or off. 

to cat up. 

2-e- / ‘ to tumble down.’ 
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Bern The appropriate verb for intcnsitying anotlior, Live the aj ] 
priate adrerb ia English, is determined by usag^. :^ot a tow verbs, 
which existing grammars call intauivc^, have nothing intensive 


cmification 


..lTS 


simply transiUces, formed by prefixing the root form of the con- 
iunctive participle of the verb 'v:J hna to an intransitive verb ilo; : 

, ^ ^ ho jana = ho-cMkna ; 

^ hl>jaz ho-chiha, 'the paper is finished* ; ^ 

maiii naul-ar ho-ga>jCt, ‘l have become an anphgic: i.c.^ my becoming an 
employee is an accomplished fact;’ U 1 ^ ‘ ='vi Idar-anu. 

‘having taken, to come,’ i.e. ‘ to come with,' or ‘ to bring.’ Similar.y 
\j[^ ' so~jdnn, and ^ so-rahnCiy are not inteu^ives, any ni^re 

than their English equivalents ' to go to sleep/ and ‘ to be asleep are/ 


2*^ POTF.NTfALS. 


209. These verbs express the ahility to perform an 
action. They are formed by adding the verb sah.ai, 
‘to be able,’ to the root form of another verb : e.g. 

UL-- ja-sahid, ‘ to be able to go.’ 

LL_- ^Co dehh-saknd, ‘ to be able to see.’ 

^ »« 

Lx -:^ 1:ar-sahiCij * to he able to do.’ 

'cC-j £ rnain-har sal-ctd. hmu I can d ■. 

> J w - 

Lw -iLj woh dekh-so.ha, ‘he could see.’ 




1 A recent writer on Erdu Grammar observes: “The verbs 
yan«7, etc., arc neuter, because the verbs ana and yarid are neuter. 1 nisys simn.v 
inC'-Trcct. Thev are transitiv-?, and are so called by native grammarians ; but, like a 
tew other transitive verbs, do not tak-: the pa-isire C'jnetruction in the co ■ of 

tJie past participle because a passive participle cannot be formed irora them. 

- The same :rrammarian tries to *■ dLsorirainat-ebetween the tornis J.o~jm r. vind 
ho-rahtiTix so-Jand and so-ralmd', but his remarks show that he is aware 

of the fact that the verbs Jdyid and rahnd are frequently synonymous, and Lire 
commonlv used in the sense of hoiui, and are called by the n.iti^e grammarians tue 
sisters oihona: Had he lived in India, he would have often hoard the expression s) 
raho used in the sense of *go to sleep/ and s~ihib s? rahd hai, in the sense ot bath ‘ tV.e 
master is slecpinir/ and ‘the master has gone to sleep.’ So, in the Kh\raJ p- 

74. naJ'.Zi raid hai ^naluitt luii. 
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It i? very probable that tbe first part of these compounds is 
tlic c.ro:':-p-’t(d infinitii-e, and not the root. Indeed vre occasionally 
fiiid the full form of the infinitive (always Inflected however) expressed; 

J v:dJi deL'hne saJ:(d hai, *he can see.* It may be 

• • 

fserved that the verb saJ:nd occurs only in compounds. 


w ‘ ^ 


^ »« 


3) COMFLOIVES. 

‘2in. Thc?c are obtained bv addine; tbe verb chiilc- 

^ Vw' t* 

na. ' tn come to an end,’ ‘to be finisbod,' to tbe root of a 
verb ; a< 


J.-' lol-chih\a, ' to have clone speaking.’ 

« 

parhch'hid, to have done reading.* 

In tbe pa>t tenses tbe compound may also imply that 
tbe act is really finisbed in agreement or disagreement 
witli vbat preceded it. or jnst a little before tbe time of 
sin'akui'''i as ^ /ii'iiii lut'/’-cJiiilu, I bate abeady 

* I C' V —^ w ** * 

uMue' (it or snV Tbe Ta^t Indefinite tense is often used 
mu^t idiomatically to express tbe utter improbability of 
lliO speabor's performing an act, or of bis belief in tbe im¬ 
probability of anotber's performing it; as 




mam 


!..rr-chuli ‘I am not at all likely to do' (in vulgar English 
• e:itcb me doing it -'i i^oh^lTi-chuka, ‘be is gone 

( mm-b as be is ever likely to go),' U ‘bo is not gone at 
all. and i- not likely to go.’ Tbe Euturc of tbe compound 
may '^ta vc tbe purpose of a Future Fcrfect, 

nil',) ,7i-cli))/' 'I shall baA'c gone. 

< ' * 

n Tl.c v.rL iha'-'M, like tlie verb fabiii, occurs onlyin compounds. 

) CjMIOVM.S FOI.MtP WITH THE ImI'EREECT PaETICIPLE. 

‘Ml. These are tbe Continiiatives and Staticals of 
ex'^tin^ grammars. They are not compound verbs, but 
,.1,,;,.., Avh. vein the participle is used adjeetivcly or 

rl'Killv to denote n 


1 

hal, or circumstance, 




1) CO'TINTATIVE?. 


010, contimatives are fonncl by rrefiang_aii i 

nerfect participle to one of the verbs e ^ ,<o.« oi ^ ■ 

li used as svnonymous rvitlr b.. /cad; the participle 

rhkh ah-wjs Ucs the bp/. cto/ mmihae Jem com c; liig 

the idea of a emtimmie or hMtmt act or state. c.j. 

-j, laJctejana, ‘ to be continually lauting,’ ‘ to go on pratmg.’ 


‘to be ever revolving; keep revolving.’ 


j 


>’ 1 ) 



d/m, i . - -r. r ’ 

to continue or go on rvaCein^. 


liii ^arUe rabid, ) 

Em. Tie parlidplc ia fcn«i » i" ' 


used adverbially. 


2 ] Statical 


213. In these the imperfect participle of a ^elh. m 
rather the elliptical form of the active or pro<jmsivc parti¬ 
ciple, precedes another verb, and. as in English, agrees in 
render and number with the subject or object of which 
I forms the attribute. There is nothing approaching to a 

compound verb in such forms: c.g. [ ^ 
i bU mohan halista (or haiista haajjUtU hai, ' Isiohan is 

going along laughing• wO' 
w/i hdi jo gati (or gar, huC ali hot, 'the girl 'vlio is 

coming along singingi . <''"h goM niht, 


or) i 


hai, ‘she remains or continues reading' fin this example 
the idea of duration or contuunt;j is impdied in the ■seib), 

rnaih-nc ii-sko sotu dch/ui. I sa^ him 


Ui.'J JSA cL t rr’* 


sleeping’ (here the concord of the participle is mteiTupted, 
because the ohiect is in the dative form of the accusatiye ; 
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but'^ ' 


:r.S 

• V ✓ y 


C- 


marh-ne w-sZro daurte palim^ ‘1 
caught it (while I was) running.^ 

A/.i. The so-called Staticals differ from Conlinuativcs in denoting 
a t-;-' r’C-rarif or accvhnial state. The two forms are clearly dis- 
iin::rnislie-d in most native grammars, but are strangely misunderstood 
by European grammarians, who teach that the participJo is infected in 

’jud not hficttd in Coufinuaflves/ Xow, the fact is, that it is 
I'ust to indicate duration or continuitp (and, occasionally, a hahitual 
state' that the particle or verbal adjective is changed into an adverb 
ami iuilccted. This is evident from such forms as ■ ' 


9 

i' c^r-ht thal: gaiiCi, ‘l wearied through much or continued walk- 

o 

chalte chalte eh jazire 


1 ’’'*1 -'9 • 


; 


% 


i / i 
■ 


\ ^ 

y 7’ 1 l-, ‘ Kcipiug on our way we n.-aehcd an island;’ ^ 

. ;< ■;,! gati griU iin huh, ‘ W'e stitch singing the while,’ 

T * We keep on ringing whilst we stitch.’ 

c CoMrorNO; roiiMEr- wirn the Perfect PAKiictrLE. 

‘"^1-1 \ perfect purticiple, used ss du cibstvcictsuhstcintivc 

n, flu- Aco'yalli'c or the Formative, is prefixed to one of the 
verbs ' to make,' b^ ‘ to go,' and ^ to desire,’ and 
the eonipemttd verb thus formed assumes an intraimtive 
character.'- Such compounds are of two kinds: 

7 n - V. - . .7 vr:,. arc a.vor c .nsTucted with the Agent case in the 

7 .. v'..' .rtiOlle .s« i ISV: c.a. ir,;, cl,'ipte but-h Urah 

a-t-Uu.;. centinn.il to listen;’ a: mul'ht Uilal: 

■ ^ y • a'l.:.; they c.ntinu.d to tn^urn in that affliction t 

■ ■ b ‘y ^ ..y, imh pa:A hfa, ‘I kept sinking 

wira. whoU day and the whole night ■ Similarly 

■ ;■ . 1 Wl-h a .nt-sitw, V. rl. in the same way. the compound 

V.: i^^veanappe^ 

: b; bbp,-. y; .y:. -a man's V„icc was heard.' This.it maybe observed, 

■ ■' ’. 1 , •• ' d' ..t' F.ur. f Mil uramiiiai 1.1ns. If however the 

hvir::d i'vin..c.'rr.ctornns..uadniles,theofl^ce 

: ..r..m.un, o tiio c...nip..sition of standard author. 

^ h',; ntomi t,. th.iso ruUs 'as a recent writer do« 

: .a,,,..;.,,.i„..urptrJ..mil.k. We may here remark 

,y: ,;.'.ut wn.u an cuuuned native is not likely to be mistaken, 

I 


I . 


• > 


m ' Ti 




. > 


ft ' ft ■ 


: I'l-. A.:tut t .v.. 



1) FBF.QrESTiTITES OK CoMI-VriTIYE'. 

These denote the frequent, continual, or habitual per¬ 
formance of an act, and are formed: by adding the vm-b 
L.V to a perfect participle, which (being the direct object 
onhe yerb) retains the nominative form of the masculine 

singular under all circumstances: e.y. 

barm, ‘to go frequcothV ‘ to keep goin^’ (W. 'to 


make the going'}. 

IsTw' hecJid karndj to sell habitually. 

V • 

kdv L'. . rom karna, ‘ to weep perpetually,' 
Li Siuia karml, ‘ to continue listening.' 


‘ to C''>ntinue weeping.’ 


^ Li i. icoh mia kl, ‘ she kept listening.’ 

b) By adding the verb LU- ‘ to go, to a pertect participle 
used as an abstract substantive; but in this case the verb 
being neuter, the participle is put in the Formative: e.g. 

4 

chalejum'i, ‘ to keep moving or walking on’ ,ht. to go 




on icith or in walking'). 


_ ( hue junCi, ‘ to continue or go on doing.’ 


Rem. The verh added to an uninfected perfect participle has 
occasionally the signification of 'cJL ko iaknu, to be possible. 


Such forms, however, are not compound verbs, nor is the construction 
a passive one, as some grammarians mistakenly suppose; but the parti¬ 
ciple is used as a verbal noun, and forms the subject or nominative 
of the verb: e.g. \J LU LU' -T ^ mijh se uj khanu kJiuya 
gaija { = khuna-ku khuna aj mujh se ho saku), 1 was able to eat my 
food to-day,’ or lit. ‘hy me eating food to-day was possible;’ 

LL- bJ takdir-se hra naMh jCita, ‘ there is no fighting against 

. r j 

what is predestined,’ or lit. ‘ fighting against destiny is impossible.’ 
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2) Desibeeatites. 

These are formed hy adding the verb hiW chahna^ ‘ to 
wish or desire,’ to a perfect participle used as a verbal 
noun in the Accusative, and hence uninflected. They 
express the desire to perform the act or enter the state 

siiinified by the participial noun: e.g. 


juya-chahna, ‘ to wish to go.’ 
U.'_' deJchu-chahna, ‘to wish to see.’ 

V ^ 

parha-chahnu, ‘ to wish to read.’ 



▼ ^ ▼ 

\ mard-chahidj to wish to die. 

The same foims are also commonly employed to express 
the fact of an act or state being imminent; e.g. VV h; 
js H’oh jTuia-cJuihfu Jiai, ‘he is about to goI- h- 

n'oh mam cJmhll hai, ‘ she is about to die;’ 

■ ^ 




L; tee bJuiga-chutc the, ‘they Mere on the point of running 






I!„ In f.»n ..n.p.nn3s »' «" 

• ,0 and »«■'», ‘ to dio,’ ol'toP ‘“^0 U*" KS“'“ 


jat/d and viiJra. 


r,,„ i The portent parlioiplc is said by some srammamns 1. be 

to another verb to form ; and some at the .aamples 

^ ,ce Me jute the, they were going 

^ — 


jxivcn arc : 


aloiii:; 




✓ 


-=. lomri part phirti tin, ‘the fox was 

'Vv . . 


'll Ihijulatsemuajutahai, 

!:::::;:tm^lCti:.beseand;nsimna.eases,tb™is 

si-nificatio. tvha.ercr, nor is them m. approaeb ^ 

, tb ■ the perfect parlieiplo is simply used as w attnbnh™ 

S,m,vn .hat 0.0 i«perfee, participle 
„„,es in fender and nnmber teth the 
,i,„J translation of the host ot the aboee senUnms m, they 
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going walking’ (the perfect part, maj- in most cases bo convcmenllj 
rendered into English by the imperfect); that of the second, ‘ the fox, 
lying in wait, was moving aboutand in the third sentence jana is 
used in the sense of hond, so that the translation is, ‘ I was becoming 
dead,’ etc., «■«. ‘I was dying,’ etc. As in the case of the imperfect 
participle, the inflected form of the perf. part, denotes a prolonoed or 
continued or state: e.g. UU- chalc-jand, ‘keep walkin 

on’ (vide 213). 


rr 

o 


d) CoMForNDS roFiMED ■WITH Con'JI'N'Ctivk PAnxicrrT.FJ*. 

215. These arc formed by prefixing a conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple, commonly ^ le^ of the verb LJ Ic/uiy ‘ to take, to an 
intransitive verb of motion: c 


Ul ^(by contraction, b'J to come with,’ to bring' 

(lit. * having taken, to come’). 

bU- cJ le-jum, ‘ to go away with,’ ‘ to take away/ 'to remove.' 
Uv\ le-itnidj *to fly away with ’ 

^ le-lhdgndj ' to run away with.’ 



c 

V W 


^ lepahuhchndj ‘ to arrive or come with,’ * to bring ’ 


Rem. That the first member in these compounds is the conjunctive 
participle, and not the verbal rootj as English writers on Urdu grammar 
call it, is evident enough from the examples given above. Another 
error of existing grammars in respect of these compounds is the calling 
them “neuter.” Ve need only point out that the native grammarians 
do not countenance this view, but term them 

muta\iddl la-yalc mafuly ‘transitives with one object/ and that in 
other languages— e.g. Latin and Arabic—such verbs are classed under 
the head of transitive verbs. That they cannot take the passive con¬ 
struction in the tenses formed with the perfect participle, is simply 
owing to the fact that the last member of the compound (which alone 
is conjugated), being intransitive, cannot form a pa$$ive participle: 


12 
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this, howcTpr, is not the criterion of a transitive, but of a directly 
transitive verb 

216. Some verbs invariably take an inflected infinitive 
before them, the infinitive or verbal noun being either in 
the locative or dative case. These forms, which cannot be 
regarded as compound verbs, are termed by the grant* 
marians inceptives, Acquisitives, and Permissives. To 
these may also be added Desidcratives. 


l) I>CEPIIV£S, 




lAi 


111 » vv-i-fc - --- A 

hgnd, ‘ to come in contact (with),’ ‘to take to,’^and hence 
‘ to begin c.g. tS Ihugne lagli { = d/W ^^digne- 


■B V \ 


mm lagd\ ‘ he took to, or began running^ 
icoh rone lagfi hai, ‘ she takes to, or begins, crying.’ 


• I 




2 ) Permissites. 

An inflected infinitive is followed fiv tlie vert b-' 
to give or grant,’ and (witli the infinitive, asin Sanskrit), 

‘to allow or permit:’ tise jane 

V / n * I _1 t 1 ^4- rrn 


, i use iaiic-l-o do). ‘ allow him to go, let him go, 

uvh mvjlK me d!jd, ‘he allowed me to 


b-' 


ome. 


} 


3 ) Acarrsnivus. 


An inflected infinitive is followed by the verb bb ,>ma. 
‘ to vet or obtain,’ and (with the infinitive), to obtain 
permission,’ ‘ to be allowed;’ e.,. V, i,a„a (= oa. 

lo i.-a,jd), ‘he was allowed, or got permission. 


1^ I 




■^jmepm-efa, ‘he will be allowed to go.’ 



4) DesidekmivK’^. 


An 


chiihna^ ^to wisli or do-'^iiOj 


LLU nianiiM. ‘to reiiuc'st 


- y > 

✓ 


pcrmissiou/ ‘to M’aut or desire cjj. ^ 

pine chahtu Mi ‘lie wishes to drink/ 
rMngfu hai, ‘he wishes, or requests perinissioii, to go.’ 


if'oh 


jane 


rvEITEnAllVKS, 


217. It remains to notice the compound forms tcriiK'd 

_ 4 » 

Reitcratives hv European grammarians. These consist in 
the asyndetic connection of two verbs, or participles fmost 
commonly of two conjunctive participles, or two imperfect 
participles followed by the auxiliary verb), the second of 
which usually rhymes with the first, and is either synony- 


soch sack kar, ‘ having reflected J 


mous with it, or without any signification: c.g. J -L _ 

M hoi rhal kar, 

} J w ... w>. 

‘haying conversed;' sanijlui hujha kar^ 'having 

explained,’ or ‘having reasoned;’ hu-miir 

• ’ / \ \ 
« w . I I 


puchhe gachhe, ‘without asking or enquiring; 
b, ii S ^^1-' —'v /un donoh zukltmimii ko 


fjarne dabne kl fikr ineh ndui, ‘he was busy with the 
thought of burying the two murdered persons;’ 


W ♦ ^7 


kucldi pis pels rahe the, ‘ they were pul¬ 
verizing something;’ Uj l(£' '.b , ynaih hara thukii tha, 
‘I was worn out (and) tired;’ Jb ,—b-j -bb' any 
K'o/i apna ghar deklic hlidle, ‘ and he shall look after his own 
house.’ In such constructions the last verb may some- 
times be one which, although possessing a signification oi 
its own, is rarely used except in combination with another 



COMPOUND VEBBS. 


O 


om the Sanskrit rool 
word sambhal 


/ IJy -- ^ / 

‘ to support,’ etc. Similarly J IaJ *«»■> 

laying Tvashed,’ ^yhere the form dha (which some- 
mes occurs alone) has the same significatiou as ysj dU, 
ad, like it, is deriyed from the Sanskrit root dJuiv, ‘ to 


ash. 




circumstances 


Lves be regarded as compound verbs. 


218 . It is evident then from the preceding remarks 
hat the compound verbs are, strictly speaking, of seven 
rinds; namely, Intensives, Potentials. CompleUves, Con- 
■inuatives. Frequcntatives, and Desideratives formed mth 
the perfect participle, and Transitives formed by preBx- 
ino a past conjunctive participle to a verb denotmg 
motion. In these the second member alone is conjn- 

oaled, the first undergoing no change. 
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CHAPTEE 


PAETICLES OE I^’DECLIXABLE OEUS (-A-^ hllf)- 


I. ADVERBS 


As in 


orism. 


219. Adverbs are used to qualify any attribute. 

other languages, they may be classified according to then 
meaning and logical connection, or according to theii 

In the few adverbs which we purpose noticing 
we shall adopt both these principles of classification, 
giving the preference however to the latter. Persian and 
Arabic adverbs will, as far as possible, be kept distinct 

from tliose of the Hindi. 

220. Original Hindi adverbs are not numerous. The 
following are some of the most common: 


1. Time: 


Oj, ^to-day' (Sanskrit aihja), 
haJ, 'yesterday, or to-morroxv’ (S. hi^ya)* 
pavsoHj ' the day before yesterday/ or the day 
after to-morrow’ (S. pariu + has), 
vrJ tarsoiiy ‘ three days ago, or hence’ (S. tri + seas) 
7 iar$onj *four days ago, or hence’ (DiaviJ. nal^ 
'four’ + soil = has), 
jliatf 'instantly/ ‘in a moment’ 




2. Manner; LUy turtf j ^ 




turantf j 


swiftly/ 'quickly’ (S. tvaritafu). 



0 


ADYEEBS. 



(^A-ssent or 


,l> Mh^ ‘ yes’ (S. am). 


iiecatioii). ^ 

iulhin, *110.* not’ (S. w^r^i). 


mat (used as a prohibiciye witli the imperative), 

* do not’ (S. wJa). 

^Emphasis). y to, ‘indeed’ (S. tu). 

^ bhj, ‘ also,’ ‘ too,’ ‘ even’ (S. apt). 

221. Some adverbs are originally nouns or adjectives 
n tbe locative case; e.g. 

0 age, ‘ in front,’ ‘ before,’ ‘ ahead’ (S. agre). 

, 1 ) par, ‘ on the opposite side,’ ‘ across’ (S. pure). 

„'o pae, ‘ at the side,’ ‘ near’ {^.purke). 
c-JS-' dbire, ‘gently’ (S. dhira). 

V ✓ 


■TV' 


iamhie, ' in fi-ont’ (S. + mnUa). 

cj ^ iaicere, * early’ (S. ta + vela). 

:J nuhe, ‘ below’ (S. niche). 

* 

- •• 

222. ^'ouns in the ablative case may also be used as 
adverbs tamlz, ‘thespecification’): 


i.;. hhute-H, ‘ by mistake,’ ‘ forgetfully ’ 

- ' j r ‘ with ability,’ etc., ‘actively,’‘nimbly.’ 

. ^ J. ariuU-u, ‘ irith plearare,’ etc-, s'*®?’ y®”" ? ^ 

" eer-,,. -.h yr by force,’ '»»«?■ 

* strongly,’ hard. 

obS i Jiectives in the wmJlM fo'™ 

• ' e l eUo emploved ns odyerhs, genenlly when 

gin£r. ^ i • Vf^r nf fhp asGiit 


act itself: c.g. 



adverbs. 
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^ ^ t • iT-iw cuHniri 2 * 

S IjC tl.. V. icdhbaruiKjnnn hu, he i^vu> Un urn,. 

lil ‘ 

. c^ "rr V 


'* y 


]j y\ v: 6 h hahut achchM 
well.’ 


224. The following useful series of adverbs are formed 
from pronominal bas^s by means of certain attixos:‘ 

PtioxoMiNAL Bases. 



proxniATr r.FMOTF 

DZMO.NsTr-ATivi:. PF>t..-s^rr.\nvF. vx.. r 


RH. Mivr.* 


r**);. 1 ; r.L.ix: VK, 


(7, i or y, ’•■-•• 


J:a, /Vi or jJ' ' '• •' 


irae. . . i— (i^y 

4 


now. 


when?’ 


‘ when.’ 


(ah, 

9 

thi-n.’ 


lace. . . 


^ yj>iahhi,' J-^^icah'-in, J^fhahln, J^^fihu'h J.- 
^ - ‘ ■ ■• ‘ > ■there.’ 


‘here.’ i ‘there.’ ‘where:’ where.’ tiiere. 

i.'J. i'(//,e/', ''j::Jhi'.Vt( 7 r, ^^d^/Kidhar. j^^Jidhdr, Udhar, 

‘hither.’ | ‘thither.’ ‘whither:’ ‘ wliitlur.’ thither. 

. i . . , '.ill''-''- 

,..4'^^":'’ or <mb or^orO/eil 


rcction 


anner.. 


j icun, 


Jyuiu I or^oro 

-\yon, ^-{^cun, ' < ho., ,^[oT/h U.b 

‘tliu=.’etc. ‘tlui=,'‘fO.’ ‘howiwliy: ' ' . "" , _ 


Wy 


^ The gramradvians would have us hdiovo ta.at these son*:s f'l a-:vabs ar-? b.-rrao.! in 
nindl or Urdu itsoit frum the pronouns >cV‘. etc., by a.ldin- t'io aihx. > h : 
but there can be no dh-ubt that they are all derived from the ^'anskrit. or tnat, at b: .hst, 
one or two of a series are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit Sh-rii-S. and thr'. = . 
formed after the same modvl. Iii the lirst senes, tor exaniph', j^rj and !-:y 
mostprobablv, from the Sanskrit '/-Ttw: and '-Tro:'. Throu::h the Prakrit ^ ; and 

and k('h were similarlv firmed altvrwards. That this strics is<lt.nvL-l Ir-jm / ..’ k t 
assome suppose, by chauiro of d into //, is hi ghly inipn-bable, Ih'r '! il” ^ n<^- pas- iiit" (>. 

The termination Jinn ot the second senes C'4rrASp''n‘ls to tue S.:i>knt >'* - ih’, the 
loc. of sthitn(f, ‘place:’ e.y, Hni. it nvay bu is in 

common use at the present day as a noun in the loc.uive, s:.mu‘y;nc: ‘i-I.o.'l,* * 
e.y. wn/e han a? ~h ‘come to my place or house:’ .fthib /.v j ’ !•} to the 
gentleman’s housenot »ut.-v •/■in'in, and s'hio />.' »/ 

The termination of the third series is not c.isy to trace. It v/.-uld app- ur to 
correspond to the Sanskrit ias (dMer = !.''T.<\ or to tlie Sainkrit ailix / n '-h.r : -.7. 
\dhar = iha ; most probablv to the latter, for the Persian word c-./rrcsp-jniliiig to idj\-.!r 
is = Zend ffv? =• Sanskrit ?kb?. 

The termination of the tburth series is supposed to spring from the S mskrit atlx 
tJiii or th'.Dii: e.y. =Prakrit m ^IliiidT y oi: but we prt-Ur to di rive it from 

the Sanskrit tvant 'the Prakrit and to sUppC'se that the ulhvr adverbs et ibd 

series are formed after the m-.-JLi of it. 
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St}’!. Instead of tte forms Z-aJ,/?}, tah, in the first series, the forms 
Zai. /nf, iad, are occasionally used (in Hindi commonly), and the first 
VO-a-el of the series idhar, etc., is occasionally lengthened, e.g.jidhar. etc. 

225. The adjectires derived from the same pronouns 
(§ 156) are also employed (in the inflected form generally) 
as adverbs of manner and degree (measure, quantity): e.g. 


‘ like this,’ 'thus,’ * so/ 
• icaisfj ' like thaC so/ 

1 ha isi. * in what way' how V 


or ihie or itUy * as much 

as this,’ ' so much/ 
^ or utneoTutte, as much 

as that/ ' so much/ 
iitne or litU, ' how 
much or many:’ 
jifn^ or jitter 'as 
much as/ 

X' or tiineoTiiiUj^somnch^ 


V 

^ or 


^ jai^e, ^in what way/ 'as/ 

J taiie, ‘ in that way,’ 'so/ 

Occasionally however, like other adjectives (§ 22o), 
thev are used in the uninflected (masc.) form. 

iJffii. Of the double forms itiie or iiU, etc., the first are more 
generally used. 

226. The pronominal advcrhs, like most other adverbs, 
mav he intensified by the addition to them of the 


emphatic particle 


i /J or , -Js 


Jdh, the latter fonn being 


employed with those of the second and fourth series. Rg. 


first 


allh ‘ this very instant,’ ‘just now,’ ‘ immediately.’ 

IMi, ‘ever’ ^ 

j.m, ‘ hence,’ ‘ fol such a reason’ (frc-quently used for (Mi). 

^ toldl, ' at that very time,’ ‘ thence,’ ‘ for that reason.’ 

m ..M appar to ba •» old t.™ 



adverbs. 


1S5 


used, occasionally, with the derivatives from the interrogative pro- 


noLiii; 6-g- 


S hihhii = 


✓ 


kabhi. 


2) In the second series, the termination huii is elided 
before the emphatic particle hlii is added; in some 
criS 0 s tliougli tli6 niiStil of lutu is rct^iiiiocl. 

yahih (or yahhih), 'this verv place/ 'just here/ 
tcahih (or icanluh or icv.hhtn), ' that very place,’ 'just there.’ 
kahih, 'anywhere' ^gikal.in nahiHj nowhere ). 

jahihf ' wheresoever.’ 

X 

J tahih, ' that same or verv place.* 

V 

Bern. These forms are all contractions, and the two nasals, though 

not usually written, may often be distinctly hoird in the pronunciation 

of a native, especially in the words yanJiih and wunldn ; it is not 

correct therefore to say that they are formed by changing hdn [or dn) 
into hin (or in).” It may be observed further, that, with the e.vcep- 
tion of ‘ somewhere, somehow,' they are never used as adverb:^ 

of manner, as some grammarians say they are. 

3) Examples of the fourth series are: 

yunhin or yonlan, 'just this way/ 'without any ground or 


reason. 


Hw- wuhJtih or xcohluhy in that very wav/ on that very instant' 

-r . ' 

, jonhihj * as/ ' as soon as/ 

J * ^ 

Rem. These forms never convey a Joc'.d sie:nificall')n. as the ^ram- 
marians assert. 


4) The remaining series take Itl after them for emphasis; 
as idhar-lii, ‘in this very direction,’ ‘to this place;’ 

aise-lu, ‘precisely like this;’ J:aise-Jn, ‘ in 

whatever way,’ ‘however,’ ‘how—soever;’ ^ ^ kiinc- 
hi, ‘ how much soever.’ 

227. Adverbs of time and place may be used as nouns, 
and put in the genitive and ablative cases. With the 
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genitive postposition tlioy become adjectives: e.g. 

• • 

ah-lu daf'a, ‘tbis time;’ yo-hdii-he lu- 

shinde. ‘the people of this place.’ An adverb of time in 
the ablative changes its signification from o.point io dura- 
tion of time; as ^ hd-sc^ ‘since yesterday;’ ^ ^ kab- 


se, ‘since vhen?’ 


j tah-se, ‘since then:’ and an 


ailverb of place changes its signification from rest in, or 
rnotion to, to motion from a place: e.g. gahdn-se, 

‘ from this place,’ ‘ hence.’ 

AJvorbs of degree are said by some writers on Urdu grammar 
to be used in the locative case, and to change their signiacation to 
that of rtJ-.iive time, e.g. itne-meh, ‘ meanwhile.’ It is 

however more correct to regard itne, etc., in such cases as adjectives 
qualifying a noun of time understood; e.g. xlne 'arse men. Similarly, 
when itne-men signifies ‘ for so much’ {meii being here used for h, as 
it often is}, iine is an adjective qualifying a noun of price or value 

undi-rstootl, 

22S. Adverbs of time may also take the postposition 
(‘till’ ‘up to’) after them, to signify the point 




^ 4 ^ K ^ — 

ink, ‘up to yesterday,’ 


i /- 


ab tak, ‘till now,’ ‘as 

% 


vet; 






kah tak. ‘ till when ? ’ ‘ how long ?’ 


■'^•'>0. Tlie same postposition after an adverb of place 
..iiii it the sittniheatiou of molim tomnk the place, and 

" ■ yoMii W-, ‘ np to, or ns far as, tins 

U - V i y 7 T-.\ s/^7. 


ilUo of degree : . 

place,’ ‘ to this degree.’ ‘so much so; 


5 * /^« 




Li kahuh-tak 


‘how far?’ 


’ up to where,’ ‘ to what extent. 

o",n The locative ease of the demonstrative and relatWe 
V.Aouns mav be used adverbially: on 

Ihis,-■l.erenionW«r,‘whereupon. 
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231 The proBOuns, followed In the po>lpo- iti 

-y bo u.oa oavcos: o.y. 

, I / i-is Unc ‘on account ot nhat. 
‘therefore;’ crrrr-: 

‘ wherefore ? ’ 

030 The conjunctive participle is sometliue.-:. us 1 
ad^hally: c. 3 . } ‘fittingly’ ' ol 

set purpose.’ This pourticiple m many other ca.n. ah.o 
may be conveniently rendered by an English adver i.‘ 

233. Compound adverbs are of frequent occurrence in 
Urdu. They generally consist of a repeated adverb or 
noun (the negative na being sometimes inserted between 
them to add indefiniteness, etc., to the idea), or of two 
similar nouns or adverbs, or of elliptical phrases. 

The following are a few examples: 


IS > , dhire dhlrCy gei'itlv.’ 

-ii oh^ivl cvtTV nioni'Tif^j . 

TO' J . J > 

.,A rfi'n din {— ‘O ^,0 din la din), liuiu day. to 




day,’ ‘ daily.’ 


Vherever.’ 


^ halhi Mill, ‘ non- and again,’ ‘Eomttimp> ’ 

k ^ ^ • 

y' 

Mill na Mill, ’ sometime or oilier.’ 

Miln na Mtlh, ‘ somewhere or other.’ 
li aj-halj ‘ now-a-day?/ ‘ in a day ox two.' 




iahan iahin. ‘ wherever.’ 


uy uj 


Jou-io/tt ^ in any way,’ * scniehow Lr olItL-r.’ 


U r 


1 We may here point out that cKupke is not a corjunctive paytic''p!&, a* 

some of the grammarians term it, hut the iutltrcteJ form of the ailjcctive- <‘.yifi, 
‘silent’ As there is no such yerb as chtipna, there can be no conjunctive participle 
of the form chupke. 
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^ jhat-paty 'instantly/ 


.,J • 1 rdUo-din, 




ZJ >\. din-rut. 


‘ night and day,’ ‘ incessantly.’ 


P u 


^ ^ Mh to, ‘ yes, indeed/ 
J nahin to, * no, indeed/ 


For tlic adverbs formed from the numerals see ^62 etseg. 


PERSIAN ADVERBS. 


234. Persian adverbs are not to be distinguished from 
otlier parts of speecli ty termination or form; and only a 
few of them are genuine adverbs. They may be classed 

according to their origin, 


a) ^i’oo's nr THi Acccsativt; Case; 


plural 


j'j ICiZ, ‘ back/ ‘ again.’ 

i)<75, ‘ after,’ ‘ then,’ ‘ therefore,’ ‘ hence.’ 

lur, ‘time’ (^.b jb Ur Ur, ‘repeatedly,’^ ‘constantly’). 
J,l. Ure :e being the suffix of unity), ‘ once,’ ‘at length.’ 
b> harl 'i (/,a tains the plnnl enffii), ' mny time.,’ '.ten.' 

bjJ tanhd, * alone/ ^ 

1 llr. kazu-ru ' = biij' k^a), ‘by the mil of God,’ provi 

dentially/ 


2) Compound Substantives, as 

;iUt ( = at SM). 'by tbe w.th ot 

* proviJontially- 

Jo/b nay,ihan, or j't^b nuyoA, ‘ suddeiuy.’^ 

. thal-o rcz, ‘ night and day, always. 

^ ^ c • I 

^ hot roz, daily, 

> >> > 


God 


! 


,.r-a-*ar, ‘ altogether,’ ‘ thronghont.’ 




‘ Sint «t tb' 



adverbs. 
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1 ) Si7BSTA>-TITES with a Pkepositiox. 

The preposition most commonly met with in Urdu 
ba ‘ with or bybut others also occur: e.<j. 

jjy ha-zor (Urdu zor-se), ‘ perforce/ ‘ forcibly. 


'l^^ ha-jalr, ‘Tiolently/ 


IS 



s^la-U^hiy ‘weU/ ‘excellently/ 

'j • 


dar Ml, ‘just now/ ‘ immediately.’ 
e). Adjeciites, SturiE oe Compocxd. 


•.J tez, ‘ quickly,’ ‘.swiftly.’ 






^^deVy ‘late/ 

•« 




,*w' diiTy ‘ far/ 

fj ' 

j balandy ‘higli/ 
a^Lis- chuna 'nclii ( = chfin + (in 

T* ^ 9 

+ chi), ‘ so/ 'accordingly. 


d). Gescine Adveubs. 


jiidu, ‘separately.’ 


( f t 


mz, even, 


abo/ 




bam, ‘ even/ 

i 

bame^ha, ‘always/ 


harghy ‘ever’ (with neg. I hamz, hitherto, as yet. 


‘ ’\ 
never ; 


e). IxTEBROGATivE: eg. UT ayu, ‘whether?’ (Lat. 

Rem. The adverb ot prohalility and douli (which is most com¬ 
monly nsed in Urdu) is Jkjll shayad, ‘may-be,’ ‘perhaps/ It is the 
third pers. sing, of the aorist of the verb shdyidany ‘to be suitable.’ 
For the adverbs formed by means of the affix Cina, and the 

numeral adverbs, see the section on Persian Constructions. 


ARABIC ADVERBS. 

235. The adverbs borrowed from the Arabic may be 
classed under five heads: i) Particles; 2) Substantives in 
the nominative case; 3) Substantives (simple or com¬ 
pound) in the accusative case; 4) nouns in the genitive 
case governed by a preceding preposition; 5) Phrases. 
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Particles* 


Extrenielv few of these occur in Erdu. Examples arc: 


Pibit ‘only.’ ‘merely’ (lit ‘and enough’); 'i la not’ 
loused in composition alone). 

2) Substantives in the Nominative. 

These are not numerous in Erdu. Examples are; sxj 
ha d. and mm-ha’d, ‘afterwards;’ J-J kabl, ‘before.’ 


3) Substantives in the Accusative. 


Arabic 


4 A % ^ » 

and hence such adyerbs are of common occurrence in 
Erdil: c.fj. 

* ^ 

itfifOkiirij ‘fortuitously/ dafaf'^n, all at once. 


‘ bv cbance/ 

1:1 t u s i7 ? , part Ic ularly, 

‘ specially-’ 




for example*. 


Hem. Occasionally the tanicin is changed tothe accusative 
taking the jmmal form of the Arabic : e.g. zihira, ‘ appaiently. 

If the noun is determined by haying the article al pre¬ 
fixed or by being put in the consU'uct state, it loses the 
taairln, and (in Erdu and Persian) in the first case, the 

final yowel also: e.g. 

f- ai-latta 'for allatteitn), decidedly. 
aJ-MJ, ‘ at the present time,’ ‘just now.’ 

/i/' al-g'^iro:, ‘ the gist or purport (of it),’ ‘ in short.* 

' al-kissa, ‘ the story,’ ‘ in short.’ 
mirdl amr, ‘ at last,’ ‘ finally.’ 

husilaU Mam (or, more commonly, after the I’eiMan, 

• • t < • 




' / ■ 1 » V 


t % 




H.at w™o, ‘ "■'s 5“ »■' ' “■ 
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Sm. I. cses, even .here the noun U eol defimd, the (»»-» 


is dropped in Urdu 


■1: e.g. yj-T «M<>. ‘ last,’ for 


4) Noun Governed by a PEErosiTiox. 


»• 


^anhdTiij nearly, al¬ 
most/ 


O 




Li 


‘altogether.’ 


\\j^\ hdl, ‘at present/ 

^ t • , > 

lust now. 


\ 


,37^ /I faur, ‘ instantly.’ 

Uil b li'l fe% ‘ for the present,’ 

^ ^ i * 

‘at present,’ just now. 

j3l> hnhdl, ‘in the totality,’ 

‘ totally,’ ‘ altogether.’ 


5) Phr.\ses: 

Such as . 1 ^-* '«'« ‘a”» ‘ circumstantially. 

\^faliha (the conj. fa + prep, hi + pron. ha), well and 
✓ 

good/ 

(properly ya^ni ; third pers. sing. masc. Inipert. 
of the verb ^ana)y that is to say, to wit, 

* namely’ {Jit> ‘it signifies ). 
ha-ma-yamhagi (prep, ha + pron.wia + vero yamlayx), 
‘ as is proper/ fittingly {lit* like that which is 

proper’). 


II. PEEPOSmONS AND POSTPOSITIOXS- 

236. The Urdu prepositions arc, for the most part, 
originally 'adverbs (that is to say, Hindi nouns in the locti 
live or ablative case, determined by a following genitive), 
or Persian and Arabic nouns used adverbially in the con¬ 
struct accusative: hence the use of the form ke of the 
genitive affix when the preposition (or governing noun) is 

masculine. 

23T. The gQmroLQ prepositions are nearly all Persian or 
Arabic, and invariably precede the noun they govern. 
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The other prepositions as commonly follow as precede the 

govG'Viic'd. noun. 

•^SS. The following are real postpositions^ which in- 
%-ariably foUoto the noun they govern, and for the most 
part require that noun to be in the Formative: 

h.- Una, ‘ without’ (Sanskrit tina). 
j par, ‘ on/ * upon’ (S. upari). 

tal, ‘ tiU,’ ‘ up to,’ ‘ as far as,’ ‘inclusive’ (S. iaghnal). 
taih ‘ up to,’ ‘ to’ (S. sthane ■.—tain governs the genitive). 

suddhah, ‘ along with’ (S. sarddham). 

f 

; $amet, ‘ together with,’ ‘having’ (S. iameta). 

. ‘ from,’ ‘ with.’ ‘ by’ (S. »achd, or perhap the Prat 

gen. affix 

< lar, ‘by means of/ ‘on account o^ ‘by the name ot’ 


(S. I'ritf)* 

S I'o, ‘ to/ ‘ for the sake of/ for, etc. (S. Ijite), 

^ S ho), * to (S. Icrile ?). 

JJ ;iV, ‘ for the sake of/ ‘ for’ (from the S. root rd, ‘ to give: 
it generally governs the geniUve). 

meh, ‘ in’ (S- madhye). 

Tb. r-'.tporiM" 4 »."a, .. .1» its "“J 

,i,bcr p.ecrfc , r t.lta tb. »ub i. tb. F.m.tiv.; . d, 

,bkb .b.r.«tcr it i. bot b.tiorf bv .he fe 

t b.r Of tbo Fb-t .onj»..it. parUcipl.; ” 

t ^ * C .il;' ‘ 'eU bio J ghar hamdrd ^nal afla*-** 

b, b:» r,r; 

oft.ol; ~ ,-.—'•*> -■ ‘ who had hima 

l-Vn f uidugar-lacha-kar maMur hya th , ^ 

L-uuwn bv ;thc title of) a merchant’s son ; J 




pnsTPOsmoxs 
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r>.gj.e MM-Ur puJ:.>Me Mu), ‘ they are in the hab.t of calhng 
by (the name of) KaUQ.’ The postposition ^ ke is generally suppo^< 
to be. in every instance, merely the indectod form^of the genitive affix 

b" ka with one of the postpositions pas. tau,, or Mn, 

understood. It appears however to be more correct to regard it. with 

the native grammarians, as a distinct postposition, when it is employed 

, , ^ N fl jL.-'l t(S-ke saUit chot 

in such constructions a=, ^ ‘—^ — 

hgi Mi, ‘he has received a severe injury.’ wherein its signidcation is 
precisely that of/, with which it is no doubt connected (c/ § 31 8 Reau). 

239. The following postpositions* (and perhaps others 
besides), when they follow a noun, may optionally govern 
it in the Formative or the Genitive : 

jsb ICthir, ‘without,’ ‘outside’ (S. ralus). 

> • 

ha-^nir, 'without’ (governs the Formative of pronouns and 
verbal nouns). 

b pdr^ * on the other side of/ * across/ 


paSf near, 


» • 


at the side of/ 


pichhey * behind’ (?}, pah'JiCd). 

Jj tah, ‘under/ underneath’ (S. tale). 


muicdjikj ‘suitable/ ^accordin;,^’ (to). 

Em. Jib darivcLze bcihir (or j^b -X-'/* darivazc he 
hahir), ‘outside the door;’ iis hanair^ ‘without him;' 

^,b par., ‘across the river;’ ^-.b iblSb ladshah 

pds^ ^near or with the king/ muj'h pas^ ‘ near or 

^ In such constructions as d iVt\ I's ic'yfe, i_ .. ■ 

w etc., signifying for (his rt-.ison or caHse, the pronoun is nsc-d as an adjtcd' * 

qualdying the postposition in irs character of a noun, and hence must ncce->irilv 

occur in the Formative; hnt if any other noun, esprvssoil or UTnkT-toed, is quiUtod 

by the piononunal adjective, or if the pronoun be pinon^il^ it niu?t be pur in tlie 

► 

\ iahab. 


genitive ; as t , .! 

* on account of him.* 


i tt'Cf ‘for him,’ 


✓ 

V 




13 
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rEEPOsmoxs or postpositions. 


witli me^ pWi jfichhe, ‘ behind (one’s) bach 
^7 J'o pa'oh faZe/‘under foot;’ jiU »***“'«' 

r?/.-. ' suitable to (one’s) need.’ 

But if they pjrecede the noun, they iuYariably govern 

the Genitive; e.g. mere pas ; X t/j 

daru'use Ice", S^\j^ ha-gair uske) ^ ^ talepd oh ke, 

hdjat ke. 

F,em. When, howcTcr, ^^-5'”’'' governs a verbal noun or an 


\ 


abstract substantive with the force of a verbal noun, this is put in the 

^ L, m ^ 


rormative, even if the postposition precedes: as ^ ba-^air 

‘without having ascertained,’ parwa- 

‘ without pennission.’ 

240. The following are the principal prqjositions, or 
postpositions, which, being masculine nouns in the Locative, 
Ablative, or Accusative case,' require the affix X to be 
used with the Genitive they govern; 

1) Hindi. 

JT age, ‘before,’ ‘in front’ (Sanshrit agrt). 
j.! xlpar, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ (S. xipari). 

A U.rm, ‘ i. reliance on,’ ‘ trusting In’ (S. JWru + uin). 
lich, ‘ in the midst of,’ among. 

j • • • • 

A* y> 

pare, ‘beyond’ (S.i^oro). 
taih, ‘ with,’ ‘ along with’ (S. sardham). 

/.A mmhne, ' in front of,’ (S. + md:ha). 

, ■ many Persian and Arabic nouns are 

1 It will be seen from the examples giv „ Ablative case to form post- 

treated live Hindi nouns, an put m _ etc. In some instances 

.,,..,ver the Ablative or Locative postposition, expressed. 
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Sirey 


‘ at the extremitr of,’ (S. sirai). 


,c_; ‘along with’ san.ja). 

J^hrai. ‘to,’ ‘near to’ S. l-rm, ‘edge\ 


mare, on 


account of,’ ‘through’ {lit. stricken with, 


from rnar'd(i^^‘ 

,_:srj niche, ‘under,’ ‘underneath.’ ‘below’ niched. 
Imtli, ‘by the hand of,’ ‘by’ 'S. teb')- 
lah^ ‘at or to a place or house’ Mane). 


2''- Persiax. 


.jj' an^ldr, * inside of, within ( — (intara), 

jL' larular, ‘on a level with,’ ‘ e^iual to’ -r d + i'.v. 

* breast to breast '}. 

„‘'jj hauCihar or binfibii)\ on account ot i^Ar. bindj building 

J"’ • 

— prep, hary ' upon ). 

jvz, ‘except/ ‘with llie exception of/ 'contraction of 
judo, -r ^?3). 

* AVo mu't Ik -10 protest luainst tho uso of in place of /. hi ’ y 

uropciui -rammarians. However •' idiomatic” it may appear to them, and in spite 
' the countenance given to it by the usage of the B ig_~o~hahaf\ and other works 
htten about the same time, any one who has lived in India, and attentively ob- 
rvod the speech of the n.uives, can assure them that /-..oi, and not Kitran, is always 
Kal in the sense of ji’-'ict absolutely: cm. fuMnc ^~ihib~kc licul j u.-i, ‘ go to such-and- 
uU a gentkman’s place or house.’ Tho following extracts on the use of /;aii are 

om the VrOTi Gramm'ir of Manlavl Imum Bakhsli of the Dehll Colle::c: I'y-- 


.tc. 




.V» 


Ja ‘•Examples of adverbs of place: hkn of 


- > 


.ace absoliitelv 




Jl ^ 3* L*_iJ -ji ^ 

^ »« 

_J ^ Ran alone is commonly used in the lancruage of the people of Dehll i 

j’H tiimharc /Jm '/ jV the. or icuh J.aniare J.~n (Te *?.•', 

% 

The following passage is extracted from a copy of the ‘AlTgarh .[Ally:rurh) Institute 
azttte: l-ini ,ve7S'i/.r.d,. ;i aur hiadu cn dc n k7 u$ k7 niib.it likhte JM’n 

4 

iC'ike h a/i sr.a.u men 7:cU hat\ 

^Ve nuiy add that in the matter ot tnis use of / ■». the people of LakhnaQ are at 
le with their brethren oi Dchli, and hence its unihum usage in all p.:rts uf Iliii- 
.’stan proper. 


> «• 


* V 1 •• 


V V 
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POSTPOSITIONS. 



P 9 


£ace* + piep. 




fci + ru). 

‘ in cbai^ or Keeping.* 
* near/ * about.’ 


The 


S/^gird, 

j ehau-gird, j ‘ round about. 

tuBsdil, ‘ near,’ ‘ dose to’ (frequently corrupted into nagieA). 

more common form in which the Persian pre- 
«» occnr is that of an inseparable (and genuine) 



Arabic 


cases 


locative 


c/, as-ru’S, ‘by reason of.’ = ru m (lit. from the face or 

>x 

appearance ). 

X- 6d .tftyui,‘notwithstanding ’ (W.‘ along with the existence’). 
id-tcasf, ‘ notwithstanding’ (W. ‘ with the attribute’). 




f i 


instead of.* 


^ ia juz, * with tbe exception.* 


^ * I 

ha-rai, ‘ for the sake of,’ ‘ on account of. 
ha-tahah, ‘ by reason of,’ ‘ on account of. 

« ♦ 

la taur, ‘ by way of.’ 

^ witli.. flccordms 


IhUdf, ‘in opposition to,’ ‘contrary 




bar-'ah. ‘ on the contrary of, m spu 
j dar pai, ‘ in ‘ “ 




\^^r7j 


3) Aeabic. 


I :‘t|. ‘ because of.’ 

^ jj Jodfa, ‘ in exchange for.’ 
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jJo l^ad, ' after.’ 


hairale, ‘in the charge or care of/ 


‘in opposition to. 

. ,i z.m>je, ‘bv means of,’ ‘ through the medium of.’ 
"i ~ ^ 

7_' zimme. ‘ under the charge or responsibility ot, 

^ sahah^ because of, by reason ot. 


over and above/ ‘ besides. 


\yj siicoj / , 

t • -’v \ 

c'4—' snea t, ' 


rr j 


^alaica. ‘in addition to/ ‘besides. 

Ulcaz, instead ot, tor. 

•" y '■ 

kahl, ‘before/ 
karlh, ‘near/ 
laik, ‘suitable for,’ 'worthy of. 
jnida^alltk, ‘depending on,’ ‘connected with. 


rnushalih, ‘like,’ ‘resembling.’ 

4 

rnujih. ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of/ 

L-'lli,* mutulik, ‘in conformity to/ 

mxvrCifiky ‘agreeable or suitable to’ (also g'.'verus 
Formative). 


the 


241. A few of them are compounds, consisting of an 
nseparable preposition prefixed to a noun in the genitive, 
ir of a preposition following a pronoun: e.cj. 

liiun^ ‘without’ (prep, li + diin). 

✓ 

f * I 

jJc li^dir (or with pers. prep, ba-^air), without. 

md-baiHy ‘ what is between’ (from rna -h prep, lain), 

U md-taht, that which is under {md + prep, iaht). 


^ Sited is regarded by native grammarians as an excrplivc particle, united as rauzUf^ 
ir determined noun, to another noun. The same is the case with the words 
rizi o and \ md^icaydf ‘bevond/ ‘eiccpu* 
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rREPDSlTIOXS OK POSTPOSITIONS. 


' ^ 
% 
1 


242. The following are a few examples of prepositions 
or postpositions which are originally feminine nouns, 
and hence require the affix ^ hi with the genitive they 


govern: 


1) lUndi 


2 ^ Persian 


or, ‘towards,’ ‘in the direction of.’ 
jagah, ‘ in place of,’ ‘ in the room of.’ 

lalal, ' concerning,’ ‘ for,’ ‘ on account of.’ 
j; M&uni, ‘from the mouth of. 

ha-jihat, ‘ on account of,’ ‘ by reason of.’ 


^.1.' ha-daulat, ‘ by means of.’ 

3) Arah'e: direction of,’ ‘towards.* 

^ jihat, ‘ on account of.* 

Jchattr, * for the sake of.* 


.* simff 


in 


the direction of,’ ‘ towards.’ 


iji- taraf, 


tarah, in the manner of. 
ji.. marifat, by means oL 


:■ nhM, in re 


.■ference to, in respect of. 


“>43 The feminine prepositions, when they preuie 
,he' sovemed noun, require i. fa for the genilire affix 

of that noun: e.y. Jj'-- fura/^aiur-fe, m the 
" - iahas h taraf, 


direction of the ship’ (but ^ . 

,-Uen the word iaraf follows the 


larlv 


.xlj'... manuid larJce he, ‘ like a child,’ 

■■ ■ --- , ^ a - C misl sher-he, 

lri-ma>Ud ushc, Snth his help, „ _ 

• ofter the likeness of a tiger.’ although tk-orfs^ 


construction 


Pit,re fully noticed in the Syntax. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


genuine prepositions 


244. These aie bonowed from the Peroian and Arabic. 


fl) Persian 


rts, ‘from/ ‘by/ vriih.. 

9 t 


Lor A.' ba, Svith,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ etc. (the former being the 

inseparable form). 

b ha, ‘with/ ‘along with. 

« 

_ be, ‘ without/ 

< bar, ‘on/ ‘upon^ ( = Sanskrit uparC)* 

J"' 

L- i-a, ‘till,’ ‘up to,’ ‘as far as.’ 

,J dar, ‘in’ (contracted from andar). 

✓ 

Bern. To these some add ‘before,’^.;; Z‘>Mr, over, and 

jj zer, ‘below;’ but the first is an adverb, and generally takes the prep. 
73 after it; as pesh az ih, ‘prior to this,’ ‘before tins; and the two 
last are compounds; e.g. zahar^az or zi + bar; zer — zt + ir. 

b) Arabic. 

245. The Arabic prepositiou.s are of two kiiiths; sepa- 

rahle and inseparable. 

1) Inseparable. 

hi, ‘in,’ ‘at,’ ‘by,’ ‘with,’etc. {bilCi = bi + neg. la, ‘not,’ = 'witliout’). 

✓ 

J U, ‘to,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of,’(before pronom. siiftives it becomes/'a). 

CSha, ‘as/ ‘ like.^ 

2) Separable. 


ila, ‘to.^ 
A(7^^a/till/‘upto/'asfaras.’ j 


Und, ‘beside/‘ near/ ‘bv/ 


j/h ‘in/ * into/ ‘among/ ‘about/ 

ma^ or nia a, ‘ with/ ‘ along 
with.’ 


^ald, ‘over/‘above/‘ upon/ ^ 

^ 'an, ‘from/ ‘after/ ‘for/ 1 min, ‘out of/ ‘from.’ 
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CONJTJNCnONS. 


246. These prepositions generally occnr in Arabic and 
Persian phrases, but they are occasionally prefixed to 
Hindi nouns, which are then put in the Pormative or the 
Genitive: e.g. \J c- pesMwar-se fa halkatte, ‘finm 
Peshawar to Kalkatta (Calcutta);’ ^ mc( hatlu he, 

‘ together with the elephant.’ 






. CONJUNCTIONS. 


247. Coniunctions may he divided into the following 


classes: 


1) CoKKBcrrrB, 


aur, ‘ and/ 


Icya —itya, whether—or/ 
—dJ no—fw, * neither—nor/ 


hhij * also/ 

chuho, *or;’ eAoAo—I Jtri also/ 

‘ either—or/ 

4\^ Uwah, ‘or lAwah-Bwah, | ^ wa or o, ' and.’ 


‘ either—or/ 
d hiy ‘ that‘ or/ 


\j ydy *or;* yd —ya, ^either—or/ 


2) Adtersative. 


\S 9 \ ammdy hut/ as for. 




. < 


i-ham, 'soalso/ *y 

notwithstanding. 


^ a 

contrary/ 
y par^ * but.' 




to Wi, ‘ even then/ ‘ stilL' 


3) Exceptive. 




nw, * not' + ytf r, if’)' 


n ilia. ‘e«ept,’ ‘aaTe'( = i>.. ‘if’ +te. ‘not’). 


f ^ agar, ) . 

i 





4) COHDITIOHAL. 

y ^ «jlin fc, ‘if not,’ ‘otherwise’ 

‘alldifno^’ ‘otherwiae.’ 


a- 



IXTEKJECTIO 




20] 


5'. CoSCL<il^Z. 


^ ngnr-cJti, althoiicli- 
^ / 

pas, * then.’ 


J to, ‘ then.’ 


go-ki, ulihoug 


rli.’ 


6 ' Causal. 




o 


.'"i' az-h7s-I:i, ‘inasmuch as.’ 


‘wh-rra>/ ‘sinoe. 


> 


4 '>Xj ..nj hu^d'Ci 'ti -Jcij forjsinucU cis. 


/. 


/ 

\ 


/; // ini-!-. l, b V c a U S C-. 




7') Conclusive. 


,L'L' lanu-lav-Cih. ‘on that ac- then.’ theivf-u.-. 

count,' ' therefore.’ 


pas, ‘hence. 


'jci U-'h'ipl, ‘for this reason.' 

V ^ 


‘thcreiure.’ 


S) TiyxL. 


L" tJ, and ‘ to the end that,’ in order tliat.’ 

L'L.-* ma-bud-d, 'lost,' lit. ‘may it not bv.’ 


IV. INTEPJECTIOX^. 


248. Interjections are mostly souiids or cries oxpre-vive 
of emotion. They may bo divided into the tullowiiiar 


classes: 


1 ) As-f.vt, 


% 

E.q. ,b hah. or huiu * ves !' achchhd. ' vt-rv 


well! 


t ' 


Jh 




\ 


V 

! ’ (respectfulj. 

2' Appeotal: • 
> * 


as shala.ai SJL shad ld>h. ‘be liappv!’). 

‘bravo ! ’ s', d'. 2 ':ah irah, ‘ well done ! ’ ‘ bravo 


^ J 


? ' 
ft 


3; SoEEow on Paix; 


as are. ‘ Oil! ’ /v, ‘ Oh !' (always used as an affix'); 

jT dh^ ‘ah!’ J‘de, ‘alas!’ wue and L'l h ua-iraild 
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IXTERJECTIONS. 


‘woe!’ ‘alas!’ afsos, ‘pity!’ ‘alas!’ 

‘ ah! ’ ‘ alas ! ’ (chiefly used in poetry). 


4) Surtbise; 

as bT aha, or ^.\ oho, ‘ Ha!’ ‘ Ho! ’ ‘ Strange ! ’ \. t\, wah 

tL'LU ‘ How fine! ’ ‘ strange! ’ \S hja khub, ‘ How ex- 

1 ^ ^ 

cellent! ’ <hi\ subhan allah, ‘ Good God I ’ 

5) Ateesiox oe Coxtempt ; 

as chhl, ‘ fie! ’ i dur, ‘ away! ’ ‘ axaunt! ’ ^^1 are, 
‘or cr:' ^ ^ fellow). 


6) Lokgixg; 



hash-jce, ‘ would that ’ {utim?n !). 


7) Desire eob the Peesexce oe Atiestiox of a Peesox; 

as J ai, ‘0!’ o, ‘01’ hot, ‘Ho!’^ (vulgar,- 

always/oZ^ozt’S the object of address) are, 0 ! ’ Ho 1 
^ le, or : lo, ‘ there! ’ ‘ enough I ’ ‘ peace I ’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


deritatiox of ^'OEDS. 

249. m purpose, in this chapter, to treat of such nindl 
themes as have heen derived by modifying forms obtained 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit, as also such as are 
derived by rules peculiar to the Hindi.' With unmodihed 
Stinskrit forms, such as paU:. ummtit, ialimii, gojxil, etc., 
rrhich occur in modern Hindi, we h.ive little or no con- 

For Persian and Arabic themes we must refer the 
reader to the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 

250. Derivative vords may be classed under the two 
heads of primarij and second.o'lj formations, according as 
they are derived from verbal roofs, or from nouns. 


cern. 


I. ABSTRACT KOUXS. 


a) PaiiiAKY Formations. 

251. The simple root of a verb is, in many cases, used 
as an abstract substantive : ep. 


,U mar, ^beating 
IjJi hit, ‘ plunder;^ 


laf. 1; 7/Hlrnd, *to beat.’ 


(- j? 




'oot! lutnd, ‘to plunder.’ 



‘glitter/ ‘flash/ „ 





chirnahid, ‘to shine/ etc 


^ Nothing like an attempt to give all the themes occurriiig in Hindi is here ma<le. 
This would be an almost impossible undertaking, so great is the clringe which the 
wear and tear of centuries, so to speak, has etfcctcd in m^-st Hindi w«'rd?. The 
affixes noticed are mostly those of frequent occuiTencc, respecting which thcTv c.in be 
no doubt, whatever ditference of opinion may exist as to the source.s from v. hirU tin y 
are derived. ATe would observe also that, as in the case of the pron^niiiial ^eri^:s 
ab, kabjjab, etc., it is highly probable that one derived affix has. in each case, served 
as a model for others, and that these have been used cven with words of u-m-Aryan 
origiiL 
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DERIVATIOX OF WORDS. 


In a few words the root vowel is lengthened: e.g. 

Xi\ uiar, ‘descent;’ IdI. utarnu, ‘ to descend.’ 

> ^ 

dial, 'motion,’ ‘gait,’ etc.; „ chalna, ‘to move or go.’ 

inel, ‘ mingling/ ‘ intimacy mxlnd, to mingle,* etc. 



252. Other abstract nouns are formed from the root, 
with or without lengthening the root vowel, hy means of 
the following affixes: 


1) \j:-a ( = S. affix a ); as 


^ pJierdj ‘ turning,’ etc.; 

C 

jhagra, ‘q^oarrel;’ 




. t 


„ jhagarna, ‘to quarrel.’ 




'oU=>- chhapu, stamp, print;' „ 
IL. mela, ‘a gathering,’ ‘a fair;’ „ 


uL 


^ i 


. ( 


r,em. In some instances the masc. termination d is changed to the 
fern. I, to express some slight difference of signification; pheri, 

* going about,’ hawking. 

2 ) U ml, an, d« ( = S. affix 

The first of these is found in infinitives. Examples of the second 




„ mania 




LU 


are: 

^ chalan, ‘ gait,’ ‘ conduct;’ 
maran, ‘ dying;’ 

milan, ‘ mixing with,’ meeting; 

In the third the vowel of the affix an b lengthened: « g. 
. \ uthan, ‘ act of appearing;’ 

«ran, ‘ act of flying.’ ‘ 


Inf. u^\ uthnd, ‘to rise,’ 


„ UJ\ ^ 

etc., „ es 

A- ;1 *v offlv I which is added to the roots 
Here may also be noticed the affix t/ ^ t • f - 

. !:::a ■ - < ■ ^ 
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dialects afford proof of this affix being a mere contraction of ^ 

fen\. form of the affix U 
JjP pmcax ‘ price paid for grinding’ 


' m, the 




chardiu'i). 


charai, ‘price paid for grazing’ 
llsj dhdai, ‘ price paid for avasbing ’ (’-'-i-' dhduna). 


'■hachaty 'residue;* 


larMiy increase;’ 

y ’ 




- S. affix ti] ; as— 

[nf. hachuLy 'to be left.’ 

h^rhna, 'to increase/ 

” y ■ • 

/■ hhartT, ‘filling,’ ‘completion,’ etc.; „ 'w> ‘ 

V ' • 

rangat, ‘colouring,’ ‘ colour;’ „ rangnd, to colour. 

Bern. The affix ti, as will appear further on, is also employed in 
secondary formations. 

1) ut, "■''*^5 f' '''^■ 

The original of all these forms is the Sanskrit affi-x ata (which Ilnpp 
traces to the infinitive affix tu ): the first, though common in the Urdu 
and Hindi of Southern India, is rarely used in the North, where the 
second and third (in which h, and ic are euphonic} are very common. 

Examples are : 

cJiamhrJiat, ‘glitter,’ ‘brilliancy;’ Inf. 

‘ to shine.’ 


lilliluhat, ‘wailine:,’ ‘moaning;’ 


tf 


r,v 

Si. 


lilhii 


ana 


✓ 




‘to moan/ etc. (the d of the affix coalesces wkh dual d of the root'. 
^ ghabrdliatj ‘confusion/ ‘perturbation / „ 


L'iLj handicaty ‘invention/ ‘fabrication/ 

m \ ^ 

\ riikdicaiy hindrance/ obstacle;’ 


7f 


L' ghahrdnd, 

‘to be alarmed.’ 
'jLo handnn^ 
* to make.’ 
Li.. rolcnd, ‘to 
hinder.’ 




sojdicatj preparation/ ‘arrangement;’ „ ‘to 


arrange. 
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DEBITATIOX OF ^VORDS. 


In the case of the aflis uo,^ the t of the affix atu has been elided, 
and the final Towel lengthened. It is an affix of very frequent occur¬ 
rence. Examples are: 

6(7c/ia’o/protection,’^defence;’Inf. lachid^ ‘to escape.’ 

. O ^ 

charhiQ. to ascend.’ 


charJiCiOj * ascent;’ 

V 

chhirkao^ ‘sprinkling;’ 




o 

\Ct:, 


✓ > ' V 


> 


chhorao, ‘ release 


^ cJiJiirabidf to sprinkle.’ 

. ( 


„ chhorndj to let go.’ 


jRt-y/i. a. Many masculines in d’o have corresponding feminines in dX 
with the same signification; as charhd^lj ascent.’ 

riCfa. 1. The affix dhat (differently derived however) is also employed 
in secondary formations, as will be shown further on, 

7?cm. c. The affix ao often takes the form died in rustic speech: e.g. 


chlordirdj release.’ 

> ^ • V 


Eon- d. Native grammarians add dp or affixes forming 

abstract nouns from verbal roots; but we cannot find this termination 
in any word except mildp (the only example adduced by them), and this 
is in all probability a mere modification of the Sanskrit meldpala. 


h ) Secoxdart Formatioxs. 


^oo. Abstract nouns arc derived from substantives and 
adjectives by means of the follo^ving affixes: 


1) 


d'h (= S. affix i/am, neuter) 


This forms a large class of abstract nouns; e.g. 

J'j hmii, ‘ badness,’ ‘ wickedness,’ from b lura, ' bad.’ 

V V > • 

^ ch<fn, ‘ theft.’ chor, ‘ a thief.’ 


^ t 4i^ 
^ ^ j 


'/ S 


\)iag't, * the practice of a (hag ( 


^•^)‘robbery,’ etc. 


AJa:-' pniditd'i, ‘the learning of apandit; learning.’ 
yiJ aold'i, ‘roundness,’ from round.’ 

y * 

' . . ^ tiv written <iir bv some of the grammarians. It is usual in 

' Ti.i> •''i'” ‘" "■ • . nfirr a vowel bvbut this is a mere eom- 

11 . .it no a.ojbt, to ppr,..nt liual o, after a lowu, 

i, ; the letter is pronounced o all the s.ime. 
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2) j ti(^ = S. affix ti). 

This affix, as we have shown, occurs in primary formations; an 
example of a secondary formation is— 

Icaynti, ^deficiency,* from ^ Attw, less. 

Rem, It is possible however that the origin of this affix is the 
Sanskrit affix td, 

3) an { = S. affix iman). 

This affix is derived by eliding the initial i and the tn of the Sanskrit 
affix iman. It forms abstract nouns from adjectives denoting an 
inherent quality, hut it rarely occurs in Urdu ; one example is— 

uhchdny ‘height,* from uheha^ *high.* 

Rem. In a few Hind! words the affix iman takes the form md ; e.g, 
garimd, ‘weight,’ ‘importance.’ 


4) \j pd, pan, l:o pand; a/, d/iaf. 

The origin of all these affixes is the Sanskrit affix tva; e.g, 1) Iva = 


t'l a = ppa = pd : 2) tva = Prakrit tvana 
pand : 3) tva = tia = tta = dt, whence 


rakrit tvana = vvana = ppana = and 
df, whence dJiat^ by insertion of A for 


euphony. They arc all of frequent occurrence. A long vowel in the 
base may he shortened, and a final vowel dropped, before the affixes pd^ 
pan^ pand are added : e.g. 


hurhd’pdt ) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

lurhu-pan, ) « 


old man.’ 


chhotu-paUf ^ 

I (y I, . / ‘littleness/ ‘infancy/ ‘childhood/ from .is 

chhuta-pUf > ' 

* \ cAAo/d, ‘little.’ 

cMut-pandf ] 

)‘childishness,’ ‘childhood/ from li=J larkd ‘ 


larku-pan, ) ‘child.’ 

chllcndhat. ^ <rrpnKh 


greasy,’ etc. 


L^\ 
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DERIYATION OF WORDS. 


Rem. The word is generally pronounced larlcpan by the 

natives of India; but the dictionaries all give the pronunciation as 
laraJipaix. 

5) CJ— ai ( = S. affix ika). 

The original affix iht is employed in Sanskrit to form adjectives; 
but in Hindi and Urdu it is occasionally used to form abstract substan- 

tives: e.g, 

3 thandak, )‘coolness,’ lit. ‘that which makes coolness’ 




*4 



thandhah, ) 


6 ) 


as. 


The ori-in of this affix is probably the Sanskrit noun did, desire.’ 

It is added to a few nouns to form abstract substantives, a long vowel 
in the base being shortened before the affix is added, and final a 

coalescing with the d of the affix; e.g. 

mithas, ‘sweetness,’ from mitha, ‘sweet’^(S. muhtsia). 
Batus (or Mattas), ‘ acidity,’ from Batta, ‘ sour.’ 

II. XOUXS OF AGENCY, ATTRIBUTIYES, POSSESSIVES, 

appellatiyes. 

a ) Pbimaet Foematioks. 

1 ) 1^ a, i: tea, or b ha; aiya, or waiya. 

'>04 The original of these affixes is the Sanshrit affix 
ah ,; whence by elision of I:a, and compensatory lengthen- 
ill" of the preceding vowel, the affix a is derive , ence 
J and U hy prefixing le and « for euphony. A^ 
bv elision of tho form ayS. is obtained, and this is 
chanoed through the influence of y, into aiya, m w ic 
la^pronounoed more like of than as the diphthong - 
mnn bv prefixing a euphonic the affix waiy 

■r:.?- .ii'• <*' ““ - “ 


nouns of agenoj, and attributives', e.g 
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iJj.. hHija, ‘a parcher’ (of grain), as in Mar-Mt'VO. 

• T A « * 




glera, ‘a fence’ (S. graUk^x, ‘inclosing,’ etc.), from U^r<r 
gherna, ‘to surround.* 

Uo deica, ‘aivinj/ ‘a giver’ (S. dagalj)y from daia^ to give. 

1J leica, ‘taking,’ ‘a taker,’ from lena, ‘to take.’ 

charicd-hay ‘ a grazier/ from U'. ^ charicandy to pasture.’ 
L’^l' laiiticaiga, ‘a sharer or divider,’ from hanticuna, to 


portion out.’ 


gaicaifja, ‘a singer/ from ‘to sing/ 




gdgak, ‘a singer/ gd 


gdhak (S. grdh(ik'j)j ‘a taker or seizer/ 


2) j-1 n, ud. 

These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix uhr, the I’ of which is 
elided, and the preceding vowel lengthened by way of compensation. 
They are used to form nouns of ageneg and attributives: e.g. 


• higdriij ‘a spoiler/ ‘ a miner,’from UfJo higOrnd, ‘to spoil/ 




t.. ? 


•iL hhild'uy ‘misleader/ ‘misleading/ from UL-' Ihuldndy ‘to mislead/ 




jghmld'\iy a coaxer, from ph.isldndy to coax. 

•Ui' liamauy ‘earningmuch,’ ‘laborious/ from himdndy ‘to earn.^ 


.^9 


retudy ‘a filer/ ‘a polisher/ from L£j^. rdndy ‘ to file/ 

3) dli or lil— did, d’u. 

The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affix dku, the h of which 
is elided in the last, and the u lengthened. They form nouns of ageneg 
and attributives ; e.g. 

a swimmer, from paxrnd, ‘ to swim/ 
lardlj ) ^ 

J ^ 9 \ i ^ ^ .C. 


liljJ lardlidy 


quarrelsome/ ‘a brawler,’ from Uii ‘to fi-^ht/ 


14 
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tl-G hiJcu'u, *foT sale/ from liL* htknd, ‘to be sold/ 

kasd^Uj ‘astringent/ from kasnd, to bind or tighten.' 

4) dn, or dri. 

These afiSxes probably spring from the Sanskrit afSx arw. They 
form verbal adjectives (few in number) denoting habitual action or 

occupation: e.g, 

^ujdrx^ ‘ a worshipper/ from to worship. 

khilOr, ) ‘ given to playing/ ‘playsome/ from 

^ " 1 

khilOn, ) ‘ to play.’ 


.r 7. 



«s 

•« 


khelndy 




Hem. The affix ari may perhaps be derived from the Sanskrit Mrl 
[hlrin ]; in which case the above words would he secondary formations 
from the substantives piyVl) vrorship, and iAc7, play- 


o'! an 


, U na (fcm. nO- 


Tliese affixes, which correspond to the Sanskrit affix ana, form attn 
butiveSj or tnsirutiieufal nouns: e.y. 


,/-j helany 


\ 


^ - 


hehuly ' ‘ a rolling pin/ lit. ' that which rolls/ 



behi 



• v!; orh>1, ‘a covering,’ ‘a veil,’ lit. ‘that which covers.’ 



^jJamjhuna, J , ^ „ttW 

jhunjhuni, 

j dhaunkm, ‘ bellows,’ or ‘ that which blows.’ 

' Utarni, ‘ scissors,’ or ‘ that which clips.’ 

6) 1: ( = S. affix at). 

Thie affix is nsc-d to form imperfect participles: e.g. 

bio.' 
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t 


d (= S. affix ta or ita). 


This is used to form perfect or passive participles: e.,j. 

UO UBa, ‘written/ from Uhh-nd, 'to write/ 

\ hdruj ‘lost/ ‘overcome/ from fidr-nd, to lose, etc 


h) Secoxdabt Foematioxs. 


n L;- ll/a, or Jj— iyah. 

255. The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix ibi. 
the ]c of which is elided, and .y inserted for cupliony. It 
is used to form nouns of afjenc/j and attributives: c.g. 


lalJieriiju, ‘quarrelsome,’ ‘a brawler,’ from lakhcra, ‘a 


dispute/ etc. 


?• 


IJ gadariyd, * a shepherd/ from yddary ' sheep/ 




a butterman/ from mahkhan^ 'bulUr.* 


U 


makkhaniyCiy J ^ 
malchiniydHj j 


J^em. The Sanskrit affix is preserved intact in the word f' •> 

« 

Ichattikj or C-CiLi khatlk, *one who kills and sells game/ (but now 
generally applied to) ‘one who rears and sells poultry.^ 


2^ i. 

This affix, which is one of frequent occurrence, springs from at least 
three different sources: namely— 


a) I = S. affix ika, 

forming noiais of agency, attributives, and ap 2 )dlatires\ e.g 
jhoh, ‘a wallet’ jhaulika). 

ft I ^ 

boticui, a confectioner,’ from 1 hahea, ‘ a sweetmeat.’ 
kasal, ‘a butcher,’ (Arabic ^assdi). 

4) t->— t = S. affix lya or iya, 
forming nouns denoting origin, relationship, etc.: €,g^ 

U’ hhOgalpiir-i, ‘ of, or made at, Bhagalpur.’ 
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^ , sa/nundari, * pertaining to tbe sea (lainundar), marine. 


c“Lj pahM, * produced in mountains’ {pahaf), a mountaineer. 


e) ^ 


S. affix in, 


forming attributkes sai possesskes: e.g. 

Jjt-j harba'i, ‘ a carpenter ’ (S. varddhahn). 
tc.C Ihdn, ‘having iveight,’ ‘^veighty,’ ‘hoary,’ from lhar, ‘a 


weight, 


a load.’ 


J,7i>an, ‘ a merchant,’ fromjLJ laipur, ‘traffic.’ 

'1- ten, ‘ an oil-man,’ from K ‘ od’ (S. tailika and tailin). 
• • 


** 

'U tndJi, ‘ a gardener ’ (S. ma^iw). 

3) .-L a or '.-L «’«. 

These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix uka. They are added 
to substantives to form attributkes and nourrs of agency, as in the case 

of primary formations: 

ib!' dhala, ‘slant,’ ‘sloping,’ from J'.>3 ‘slope.’^ 

m^rcAAud, ‘ a fisherman,’ „ machh, ‘ ^ 

^vfnl ’ sharm, ‘shame, 

bashful, >» 




4 ) 1.1 d, S. affix a. 

This affix forms adjectives from substantives: e.g. 


^ • dear,’ ‘ bclovod/ troo. .W. 

ldJs.jAa(* 0 ,‘false,’* ' 


• «afAd or sachchdf true, 

5 ) 1 - d, yd, or C- 


S. affix ta or ita 


ThU a®K i, .«d priaarf, .0 f... t-tecA partWpl.a; ant ■. 

P, aubaunave. to fro. .di«.l.ea « otbdbab™: 

U;. iWHd, ‘ huosrp.’ from ^^4 «**• ' 
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L:ljpi!/asa, ‘thirsty,’ from ;>/><?«■ ‘thirst.’ 

duWpa, ‘wretched,’ ‘afflicted,’ from dtdh, ‘sorrow,’ ‘paia.’ 

6) J hi, J / = S. affix lu: 

Forms adjectives or attributives from substantives: e g. 

jhngrulu, ‘quarrelsome,’ ‘a brawler,’ from jhagra, 

* quarrel.* 

Jl‘j dagal, 'compassionate/ from l;t.> dugu, ^pity/ mercy. 


7) J'-l ill, ala. 

This affix, which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix J/^7,i5 used to form 
possessives: e.g. 

, IL-di) lhatlilyill, Vith, or having, the stream’ (UjU’ hhiitha). 

jhirofc, 'grain mixed with barley as food for cattle/ lit. 'contain¬ 
ing barley’( 4 :^ y^7»0- 

lathiyal, 'having a stick/ 'one armed with a stick* {lathi). 

✓ 

In a few words the original possessive signification is lost: e.g. 
gharixjal, ' a gong/ lit. ‘ containing the hour * {gharV). 


8) U /d = S. affix ra. 


This affix forms adjectives from substantives: e.g, 

liyi agla, 'preceding/ 'former/ from '/T Ciga, 'the front,’ etc. 
mchhJa. 'hindermost/ 'latter.’ from 


O C 


most/ etc. 

-..iJ dhundhia, hazy, misty, from ‘ haze,’etc. 


C > 


Hoj I retld, 'sandv/ from , ret, 'sand.’ 


ir!~ J^:;— el or all, h — eJu or ailu. 

These affixes, which are of very common occurrence, correspond to 
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the Sanskrit affixes Jra, xla, ura (w/a), or urti.^ They form atiribuiive$ 
and ^ossessives, often signifying the possession of a quality in an in¬ 
tensive degree: e.g. 


M 


. njsl/a, ‘juicy/ from (jw» ras, ‘juice/ 




nokila. 'pointed/ from ulSy woi*, ‘a point/ 

^ J ^ ' 




danttl. 


'having large tusks/ ‘tusked/ from dant^ 

‘ a tooth ’ (S. da 'niura), 

r «« 

Juimerd, *a worker/ ‘industrious/ from Jcdm, ‘work/ 
j-*: hojheJj ‘loaded/ from ^ojh, ‘ a load/ 


dudhailj ‘ giving milk/ ‘milch/ from dndh, milk. 

10) J.— oZ, orJ«— or. 

The original form of this affix is probably xth {ura). It is used to 
form attributives denoting halit or dUpositiony and is found in a few 

words only: e g. 

thatM, ‘ a jester,’ ‘ a Trag,’ from thattU, ‘ fan.’ 


® ^‘facetious, merry, a wag. 


9 < 


from 1— haiim, ‘ laughter/ 


11) ,Li «ar. 


The ori-in of this affix is the Sanskrit adjective sara, -B-hkh occurs 
at the end^f compounds. It signihes ‘ fuU of,’ ‘ pervaded .ilh,’ and 
is employed in both Hindi and Persian to form po^^mkes or attribx^ 

ixtet: e.g. 

. The ... et., etc, .. 

eh.lon of one or more leltors m an ongmal San>hnt woi^ ^ 3 °ate-caicher,’ fron 
vo« el on «hich the accent « prohahly derivet 

the Sanskrit , ,rp<i-l.ara. The wor the afav eC t» the noni 

in a similar way: it may, te;mmatio'’ns also: for example, 5/ u 

b<xfi. ‘ a forest.’ Tbt-se remarks app o 

the word susra!, and ot. or woto ^ ’.>«.>» +‘father-in-W 

cowi..,;.d not as ^ 

Et "rington (hU Grammar, p. 128) makes it out to be. 
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LJL. mUan-sar, ‘sociable,’ ‘affable,’ from milan, mixing 
L-Vj. shurm-sar, ‘bashful,’ from .A sharm, ‘shame.’ 


with..’ 


J 




affix ki). 


The signification of this affix is full of. 

O 

tives, some of which are used as substantives 


It occurs in a few adjec 
: e g. 


LiL' hatashCi, I 'a kind of sweetmeat,’ 
L;^ latnsCi, ) {hCd). 


a bubble/ ht. filled with air 


13)^/— ar. 

Tliis affix is derived from the Sanskrit adjective ZJm, signifying 
‘ making/ 'doing/ by elisi.m of 1:, and is added to substantives to form 
noum of agencyj or nouns denoting trade or occupation \ e.g. 



sonCij\ 'a goldsmith/ from U.-: sona, gold. 
loldirj ' a blacksmith/ from Lt/ lohd, iron/ 
hanlidr, 'a potter/ from hunlk, an earthen pot. 


14) hdrdjJjii hdr. 

This affix also, like the preceding, is derived from the Sanskrit Jcdra. 
It is added to inflected infinitixes and to nouns to form nouns of agency, 
and, affixed to verbal nouns, ioim^future active participles '§ 160, 2;; e.g. 


rnarne-hdrd, \ ‘one who is dying,’ ‘one about to die,’ from 
iIj^ maran-Mr, ) U rnarnd, ‘to die/ 

lalcar-ltdrd, ‘a wood-cutter,’ ‘a wood-man,’ from -SI lalcar, 

w ^ 

a contraction of . lalri. wood.’ 


15) icdla, or Jl. icdl, or icard. 

The original of this aflix is the Sanskrit affix tala. It is most 
commonly employed in Hind! and Urdu to form nouns denoting agency, 
possession, origin, and numerous other relations. Added to infinitives, 
it often forms future active participles : e.g. 
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chalne-icCtlaj * a goer/ * one about to go/ fmm chaind. 


gCirx-xcdlCiy * a carter/ from ^ 

ghar-u'dhl, ‘ the master or owner of a house ''ghir). 
tnaWian-u'alaj *a bulter-man/ from mallhan, butter.’ 

> w ^ ^ * 

diUi-tcuItij *an inhabitant of Dilli* (Dehl'i). 

L5^ 


Eem. Hindi nouns ending in 0 must be inflected before the affix is 
added: e.n. hapre-icdlu, *a cloth merchant/ 


IG) tcOr'i, tear, or j\ tear. 

This is not so much an affix as the latter part of a compound, 
signifying, ‘ place,’ ‘ inclosure,’ ‘ house,’ ‘ garden,’ etc. It is derived 

from the Sanskrit tedfi. Examples are: 

pan-waft, ‘ a betel-garden,’ from pCm, ‘ betcl-lcaf. 
phil-icufi, ‘ a flower-garden,’ from phal a flower. 

satl-irar, ‘the place where a sail is burnt. 

har-tedr, ‘ a place where bones hdr) are laid. 
j 


i/vT 


III. DIMINUTIVES. 


256. Diminutives are of frequent occnn-ence in Hindi 
and Urdu; in not a few cases, however, though the form is 
preserved, the diminutive signification is lost. In some 
instances, moreover, the original from which the tlinimu- 

tive is derived has become obsolete. 


The idea of diminutiveness is frequently ex- 
pressed by substituting the feminine termination for th( 

masculine: e.(/. 



small cakes of dried cow-dung,’ from upld. 

‘ a small basket,’ from foh-d. 

‘ a string or cord,’ from C , rassa, ‘ a rope.’ 



deeivatiox of "WOEDS. 


‘Ji7 


Tariou. afcc. «h» arc employed to torn, dimiautiees from .,ou,», oo: 

1) L._ !>?. 

Ihis eorrespoad, to lire Sanskrit diminulire aflil tirc i of ol.ird. 
i, elided, and Ike final vowel lenglhened. Tl.o eonneelins vowel of 
,1,1, afiiv i. alway, f, which take, the plae. of a final vowel ,n Ih. 
ha,e, and a long vowel in the lose is shortened Ivfore the alhv rs 

added: e.g. 

Cl' litim, ‘daughter,’ from heti, ‘daughter, 

b ■!' phuriya, ‘ a small boil,’ ‘ a pimple,’ from phjfu, a bml. 
chmya, ‘a bird,’ from chin, ‘ a bird.’ 

y ^ f 

small bedstead,’ from Bot, ‘a bcd.stead. 



Jehatiga, a 
(Sanskrit khatuka). 

Rem. In the towns, and especially by Mohammadans, the connr* line' 
vowel »■ is dropped, aud such words arc pronounced ph.uryn, chiryn, i to. 

2 ) bJL u a or if«. 

This aflGx, like the last, is derived from the Sanskrit affi.v hi, tlie 
difference consisting in the connecting vowel, wbieh in this case is « 
(changeable to ic)\ and hence the difference of gender in words formed 
by means of the two affixes, those with iya hemg ftminine, and those 
with u'Ci masculine. A long vowel in the base is shortened before the 
afiix is added: e.y. 

lo latiLu or latwu, ‘a small bag’ (original not in use). 

1»1 lita'ii or hiticd, ‘son,’ ‘dear son,’ from *oL-’ lelil, ‘son.’ 

p Cl 

viardiCd, ‘a raanikiii/ a contemptible man {ward). 


The Sanskrit affix is preserved unchanged in a few words: e g. 
dhoJak^ *a small drum* {(Ihol). 


3) \j rd or 't rd, 


. rif ri, or J U, h—. eld, old. 


Thc.se affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit diminutive affix ra, r 
and ^ being interchangeable in Hindi. In the first two no Lonncctin'^ 
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rowel is used; but in the last two the connecting vowels are i and u 
iv-spectively, which are lengthened to e and o on account of the accent. 
A long vowel in the base is generally shortened before the affixes are 
added Examples are: 

I ‘a fragment of an earthen vessel' (original, fAU*, 
thilcra, ) obsolete). 

tulra, ‘ a small piece,’ ‘ a bit,’ from mX*, ‘a piece.* 


> 


^^paJangrl, *a small bedstead,’ from paJangy *a bedstead.’ 


^ m 








a leg,’ from tang, ‘leg.’ 


tnngn, 

Lsrr khuj'Ii (for Ihijuli), *itcb,’ from * itcb.’ 


^ ^3:^ ghantuli, *a small bell,’ from gJiantu, ^a bell.’ 

murelu^ a pea-chick,* a pea-fowl,’from wor, a peacock.’ 
lagheluj * a tiger's cub,’ ‘ a young tiger,’ from hagh, ‘ a 


tiger. 


lhatoldy * a small, or rickety, bedstead ’ [Mat), 

garola '.Tor g^^rhola)y small, or dilapidated, fort,’ *a place 
with such a fort,’ from garh, * a fort.’ 


• r.f 


^/u7ry/J, ‘a small earthen pot ’ 


Hem. Some grammarians mention etd, and otd, as dimlnntlve affixes, 
but these are simply contractions of the words beta, son,’ and potd 
(from put) ‘son,’ ‘young;’ e.g. hrahmaii-eta — hrahman-heta, a 
brahman's son,’ ‘a young brahman;’ hiran-otd= htran-pota, a young 
deer,’ ‘ a fawn.’ 

IV. COMPOraBS. 

a ) Xor>-3 WITH A Particle Prefixed. 

1) Negative Prefixes : 1 a, an, U «»>, u «»• 

^oS The prefix a is used with adjectives, an chieflj 
,vit’li participles and gerunds, nu with adjectives or ah 
.tract nouns derived from adjectives. Examples are: 
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lily 


,1^1 a-L'htl, 'immovable.’ 

^ s* 

-1 a-chet, ^ihouglitless.’ 


\ a-tln, ‘ uiifMr'litbl" * 

,C' <r-%. ' apait,’ ‘ separate.’ 

« 

1 Vi 7 - * 1 * * ^lllfnr-ito ^ * ■Cj-V' 

an-pciyhf.^^ unrciul, illiterate. 

> V ^ ■ . « , 1 

UUc^l an-jCina, ' unknow-ing,’ ‘ignorant.’ 

\ ili'J nd-l'clru. iisclco^?.’ 


ni/'~dSt hopolc^-^. 
( 

^X' ni‘(liU\ learl<.‘>>. 

^ . ' 




^ __,j \ /I/i->'jfidt unhcartl. 

j (ill~>u.tn-^jUy unint' iliu' nt. 

% 

y: iii-ilharah, uiihe-itatingly. 

> 

ni-h'.lnlUld, U~clt-=>, g'”"l I'-f 

notliiniz.’ 


Sm. These particles are all of Sanskrit oirain, aial have the same 
si<'iiification as in Sanskrit, but a slisht dith iviieo i-^ -b- rvabh- in ihc 

o 

use of the partivlo an, it king prefix"! in nimli to nouns b.-inning 
with either a vowel or a consonant. l"r I'tln.r p irticlc^, '■m h a-^ ihii 'ir 
(lush, etc., which rarelv oc<-ur in UrJri. and in Hindi .a,ly in w..rds 
borrowed diroaly from the Sanskrit, wc must ix-fer the student to the 


Dictionary. 


^ c ^ 

2) Qiialificative ravticlcs; W'11 


/ , < ' f 

/■>/. 


li 


11.' 'badly;’ r.?. 


UjL-; sn~Vai(I, ^vt’ll-sha[peJ. 


u; 


k>(-dh:lh, ill-'-liUl f'l. 


m-chet, * attentive.' 


ku-flioi.H'u * iil-irKiniiend.’ 


3) Possessive Particle ; -^<7, ‘with,’ having. ' — S. 

Examples of this affix are not numerous in Urdu ; the fjll.y.ving are 


a few: 


\j sa-icenl, ‘ morninu'/ ‘dawn V — S. -f time ). 

sCirltrj ‘ with a half’ ( ~ S. S'l -r arihiha, ‘ half ’). 

--sH sa^chet, ‘with caution/ * minplful/ ‘cautious.’ 

.. .. f If 

259. Compound nouns, tliouuh not ncurly so nniiu rrins 

as in Sansladt and Persian, are lav no means few in 

• ^ 

number; but in no instance is a compound formed of 
more than two nouns. They may be classed under live 
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heads; Collective (corresponding to the Sanskrit Dvandva\ 
Dependent Determinative (the Sanskrit Tatpurmha\ Ap- 
positional Determinative (the Sanskrit KarmadJiaraya\ 
ZSTumeral Determinative (the Dvigu of the Sanskrit), 
Attributive, or Possessive (corresponding to the Baku- 
vrihi of the Sanskrit). 


1) Collective Compotjxds- 

These consist of two words that would naturally be connected by a 
conjunction: e.g. 


hhald-changdy ‘ hale and hearty/ 
, .yJ din-riity * day and night/ 


•- % 


^amii-harhti, * deficiency and excess,^ ^more or less.' 



hahd^hahiy * altercation/ 
md~hdpy ‘ father and mother, parents. 

In many instances the conjunction is expressed: e.g, 

?! dh-o-ha\cd. ‘ climate,* 

y > • 

rat-o-difiy * night and day/ 

, JU rat-o-rdty ‘ in the middle of the night/ ‘ all night long/ 

And in some cases the place of the copulative conjunction is supplied 
by the Persian conjunctive particle a : e.g, 

Usru hich-a-lichy 'in the very middle/ 


ihar-O-jhar, heavily (raining). 

Tnaer this head may also he classed the compounds in which one of 
the words is a meaningless one, used merely to rhyme or jingle with 

the other ; as 

'ij.- adlu-hadU, ‘exchange,’ ‘alteration.’ 

aros-parosy ‘neighbourhood. 

jUJ ulat-pulafy ‘higgledy-piggledy,’ ‘ topsy-turvy. 


• » 


4 / 


[ir-bhur, ‘crowd,’ ‘bustle.’ 
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2) Depesden-t Determinative CoMmcNK^. 

This dass compriK. i” "" 

i„,, which is therefore always i» the Forraativc. Such compou.d. 

ire of frequent occurrence: e.g. 

anta-ghar, billiard room. 

n akJch-michauh, ‘ blinclman 5 buff,’ Ut. ‘ coverin- tho crc.. 




^ dnkn-micnaw.i, uiuiuman c 

'\4p ahgarJeha (i.e. akj-rahha), ‘ a coat,’ Ut. ‘ budy-iirotcctor.’ 

..IfL. hug-dor, ‘a long rope by whluh horses are kd,’ ht. 

✓ ✓ I 

' bridlc-ropc. 

lhar-hhV,ja, ‘ a par. her of grain,’ Ut. ‘ one ivho pardies 

♦ V ^ ^ ' 

(grain) in an oven’ {hkit). 

'J iil-chUfa, ‘ a cockroach,’ Ut. ‘oil ;^7)-licUcr/ 

ilC i ^:! des^niheda, ‘banishment.’ 

M w 

Xsrj pan-chahUi, ‘ a water-mill.’ 

V y 

I' , rel-ndr}, ‘a railway carriage.’ 




bJ)oi-pii.r, ‘name of a town,’ Ut. ‘ tlio < ity of Idit.J.’ 

^C! Mh-patl, 'rich,’ ‘a millionuairc,’ Ut. ‘owner of a Uc.’ 

•• 

3) ApPOSITIOXAL DEIEtlMIXATIVE CoMPOrXD-. 

In these compounds the first word stands as the predicate of the 


second: e.g 


\ 


w V 


lhaUmansal, ‘humanity/ benignity/ 


Jl* chor-ldlu. * a quicksand/ 

ylj, rat-dlu, ‘a yam/ Ut. ‘a red (or pur[dc; root/ 


> -✓ 




« • 


jndjh-dlidr, ‘midstream/ 


mahdjan, ‘ a banker,’ Ut. ‘ a great man/ 

— viaha-rdj) ‘majesty/ ‘excellency/ Ut. ‘great king/ 


4) XuifEBAL DeTEEMIXATIVE COMPOUNDS 


In these the first word is a numeral, which stands as a predicate of 
the following noun ; eg. 
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9 « 9 

noon. 


• J do pahar, * midday, 

J du‘pattd, ' a kind of veil/ ?iY. * t^o breadths.’ 

y * five stories.* 

T char-dnlhen, * the eyes of two people meeting,’ lit/fonr eyes.* 
chau-mdsd, * the rainy s ason,* lit, ' four months.’ 

C ^ I 

a cross road,’ a place where four roads meet. 


/ r 




5) Attributive or Possessive CoMPoirN’ns. 

These always stand as predicate to a subject. The various deter- 
nlnativc compounds may be used as possessives by changing them into 
idjcctives. Examples are: 

' adh-mu'dy * half-dead.* 

U1-: J .b bura-siiijOj * a stag,’ twelve-tined.’ 

pach-mah'jlld, * five-storied.’ 

\»;i p ^ topi-phatdj ‘ having a torn cap.’ 

-• \mSr > 

JU . J do-nCiIi, ‘ double-barrelled.’ 


rossossives may also be formed from such eompouuds as hare a 

partiLle for the first member : e.g. 

U/ . f.j.Jaunu, ‘ salted,’ ‘ seasoned,’ ‘beautiful, piquant. 


5 ^ > 


sj l:u-(UuJU^d, unmannerly, ruue 
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PART ITL-SYyTAX 


CHAPTER VI. 


I, OF TI[E FARTS OF A SFNTKXf'E. 

260. Evciy sentence u smn or total of words') 

consists necessarily of two principal parts, the mhjcet, or 
that of which something is asserted, and the i>rcdieate, or 
that which is asserted of the subject. 

261. The subject of a sentence is cither a norox (sub¬ 
stantive, or adjective used as a substantive, pronoun, cr 
infinitive), or rt pronoun implied in the rerh ; thi'predicate 
is either a A'erb alone, or a verb with an adjective or sul)- 
stantive annexed as a predicative noun, by which the 
subject is defined and described : c//. 


PllEIUC.^TP. 

^ M iu y 

:< T. 



IcdttCs haij 


hdiUf 

* the dotr bite^. 

'if:.! A 
^ • 

jaunju, 

i 

w 

main. 

will go.’ 

r-r' 

✓ 

rnariyOj 


• ♦ • « 

* die! ’ or * ni;p 

A 

hdzir half 


blmCirf 

tlie si< k man 

a; J' 

burCi hai\ 

Ll- 

hansnn 

b ^ laughing i'^ 

u', 

y' 

bimur thn. 

> 

u'ohy 

he was sick/ 




Bern. Urdu gramm.arians call the predicate of a sentence the 1 

itiat icJiicti leans %u)on {the subject), or the attribute; and the subject, tlie 

that upon which <p.he predicate) leans, or that to which somethina 
is attributed. 
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262. The verbs which are generally used in connection 
with a predicative noun subjoined, are etc., and 

L'. etc., or ^ ‘to be,’ or ‘become,’ and others 

^ ^ J * J ' ' 

which add some modifying idea (as duration, continuity, 
permanence, etc.) to the simple one of existence; e.g. UiC 
‘to come out,’ ‘turn out to be;’ ‘to appear,’ ‘seem’ 
(to be); ‘to continue or remain;’ ‘to sit down,’ 
‘to be fixed or settled;’ l/LJ ‘to stay,’ ‘stand,’ ‘last,’ and 
such like; as also the passives of verbs which signify to 
vnrnc, inal:e, call, hold for anything, etc. (§§ 349, 351), to 
which the words which denote what a thing is named, 
what it is made, and for what it is held, are subjoined 
without any further addition: eg. 



‘ even he became an idolater.* 

* you did not become any one’s friend.* 

‘eventually that same thought oi 
mine proved correct.’ 

‘ living appears difficult.’ 

‘he was (remained) present till twelv< 
o’clock.’ 



‘ my surmise proved correct. 



‘ whereby our business proves to b 
bearing enmity.* 

‘ the carriage was made stationary. 

‘ he was named Kallu. 

‘ it was not considered (held to h 
such a language.* 


0,53 Instead of being joined to a predicative noun i 
,1,0 nominative, tbc verbs V, etc., may be combine 
v itb some other expression which serves to describe i 



the parts of a sentence. 


'l\LO 


« . • 




• « 


0 ( . 


defiae them; as with a genitive, ^ 

.5 t ijT l .1^ JJ ‘discourse is of four 

I 

^ ‘the book 


i b ^ 


of great price; 

kinds;’ or with a locative case, 
is at home;’ or with a postposition and the noun it 



crovern^ ^ ;_x-l -b J A-i • ‘ there is a leopard in 

^U>ClU.: 3 j W V - 

Zaid’s possessiou or 'vrith an adverb of place, to denote 

the place or relation in which a thing is, ^ he is 

here ' U -• ‘ the citv was near; ’ or with an adverbial 

phrase which denotes ?/v/y or imnncr, state or condition^ 

which were with their 


Jlib .AJI -i 




^ y ' 




heads out of (theii-) holes.’‘ The following are used im¬ 
personally : ^ ‘ it is well,’ hi ‘ it happened thus.’ 


264. The same verbs, as also and the other verbs 
above cited, mav also be used as sclj-siibsistent (or attri- 
butive)Yexh^\ a; 






■i,; 


or ^ 

» ,«itl on others has fallen 'exists' the 


9 


tvrannv wliieh did not fall on me.* 




^ /'i- 


✓ 

N 


iw ‘ as long as the power of endurance 


-n 


existed/ 


O*-; 4i madness has liannonhd to Xu^ih.* 

^ J J k ^ i A. • 




Ee)h. A sentence of which the predicate is a self-subsistcnt verb 

rh hie 


\ » 


is called by Urdu grammarians a verhd sentence [ 
subject of which they term J^U, the agent, and the predicate, 
the action or verl] whereas a sentence whose predicate consists of a 

^ Mr. Dowson {Vrdu Grammar, pi^e 113} finds fault with this scntcnco b:cau'e 
it is not constructed thus : j\n-nr b nvj'H-ke andar-S': sir nikd]e tke. The sentence is, 
however, quite correct. The mistake is Mr. Dows-'tu’s in supp^sinc that the verb 
thi is here used as an auriliaiy. The phrase Iknbhl-kr anday.st ^ir-ui^aU [hue: is 
the adverbial complement of the verb the,-md shows the stale cr eonitii'o>i"[h~iO of 

the subject. Numerous examples of the same construction are to bo found Ln the 
^irad Afroz, as also in more modem works. 
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non-attribative verb tncom 2 )lete or defective V€rh\ h 


called a nominal sentence and its subject is termed 

the inchoative, its predicate, the enuntiative or announcemetit. 


affirmative sentence is called 









or 


♦ » 




An 

c > 


according as it is a verbal or a nominal sentence; an imperative or 


interrosrative sentence is called 
command or tcish. 


A 
w 




a sentence exj)res8ing a 


265. The predicate may he more accurately defined hy 
adverbs and by substantives (or words used substantively) 
in certain cases (and by postpositions with their nouns) 
which denote the object of the action asserted, and the 


circumstances attending it; as 


4 

• J 




/ 

\ 




A 




‘ (he) used to apply his mind intently 
to dispensing justice tohis subjects. 


266. A substantive may be connected in a certain rela¬ 
tion with another substantive, in order to define it more 
accuratolv; c.g. ‘an earth-mould.’ Substan¬ 

tives may also be defined or characterized more closely by 
adding to them other substantives descriptive of the same 

person or thing: 

‘ .. Ju- ‘ the king of the birds, Shah-murg 

^ VjX-j * the sage, Bedpu'e, the Brahman. 


V 

N ^ 


Tlic fiiliiohimg of these is called apposihon, and tha 

which issubjoiued, the apposUin (j..h ' the follower’). 

Everv substantive n,av also be deftued by having a 
•.djeetive (participle, or genitive) added to it: an adjectii 
:L.h is iLinodiately connected with the snbs.an iv^ 

,aied MMin hf' ^ 

‘ buniius tire,- • ‘ 
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^27 


that Tvhicli is used as a predicative noun witli a n.jii- 
attributivc verb: as , p ^ 


»• ^ 


2G7. If a ddennineJ noun ( '(proper wane, 

a personal dernonstrafire, or relative prownm. or a warn 
governing the genitive of'(ng of these) and an unde ter,wned 
nomi (.'-0 *11) are placed iu juxtaposition, a iioii-attribii- 


tive verb following, the mere fact of the former being 
determined and the latter undetermined shows that the 
latter is the predicate : c.g. ^ * iMohan is a 

fool’ ^ .'-w brother is siek.’ Hut if the 

tAVO nouns in juxtaposition are both determined, or Itotli 
undetermined, either nnu' be subject or predicate : e.g. 


l5 


S 


this;’ 


‘this is vour book,’ or ‘ vour book is 
I'T ‘man is a human being,' or ’a human 




' a 


being is man.’ 


2GS. The predicate verb for the verl) and }U-edieative 

noun) is sometimes omitted, especially in poetry, and in 
brief proverbial sentences: c.g. 


J 


S 




. i 




i J no ono either ha> anv concern wirii 
the bcTictitini:, or anvthinu" t-' ao 


uith the inj'irinjj, of annih- r.' 


. V . 


1 / -St 

» - A \ f ^ N • - 

i I \ — ^ - 

‘it rests with (concerns) my evil destiny.’ 


y ) • 

or ^ cL 




269. The predicate is also omitted iu sentences which 
contain an imprecation ; as— 

C/'ei- ‘may sorrow befal thcc’ 'lit. ‘dn*!: on tbv tioal’'. 

In such sentences the predir-ate is generally the Aorist 
of the verb Ug ‘to befal,’ ‘ to alight on.’ 

V ¥ ' O 



THE ORDER OF THE WORDS. 



n. OF THE ORDER OF THE WORDS IX A SIMFLE SENTEXCE. 


270. The most simple arrangement of the words is this, 
that the subject, with its adjuncts, stands first, and the 
predicate follows in such a way that the verb usually 
stands last, in order to combine the whole proposition 
(♦'j ), while the object and the object of relation, or the 

predicative noun, with the other definitions of the verb 
(the ablative or locative case, postpositions with their 
nouns, adverbs), are placed in the middle, the object gene¬ 
rally preceding: e.g. 


li' 'J»_- 


X 

S 




Jli Jw'; ‘Zaid's brother is very learned/ 

i * he was sleeping soundly in the house/ 


^Ji *each single sentence involves a 


✓ > 


. I 




thousand meanings/ 




N 


% I 




* (I) so convinced my mind of the evil 




of perfidy and dishonesty/ 


J cJ—' ‘the fear of their brethren prevents 




..i 




them from seeking and ascertaining 
the truth/ 


But if the object be so closely connected with the verb 
as to form with it a so-called nominal compound, or if the 
other words used to define the predicate are considered of 
creator importance, or are first thought of, the object is 

placed nearest the verb; as 






‘he used to apply his mind intently 

y 

to dispensing justice to his subjects. 



. l.lo ‘ our knowledge hinders us from (pro- 






gross in) all affairs- 



the order of the words. 
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271. If the verb has two objective complements ex¬ 
pressed, one direct and the other indirect (§ 348), the 
latter generally precedes the former but if the latter be 
the antecedent of a following relative, or in any way 
closely connected with what follows, or any stress be laid 

on the direct object, this is placed fii'st: as 




- .s 

- \ 
e 


V 


S 


o 

\ 


^ c ^ that thin^ which is treated of in a 




\ 


^ : 


. \ 

^ 4 

y 


U...L; 


I 


science is termed [lil. ihey term) 
the subject-matter of that science. 




.i-r" 3 . *1 showed him that bag.’ 

^ ^ j • y 


272. The simple arrangement of the words may however 
be so far departed from that the object may lead off the 
sentence, and this not only for the sake of emphasis, as 
is generally supposed, but even where no emphasis is 


desired: as ^ bil* ...i..* .i Jo ‘ Molian is beating Kallu.’ 
This is especially the case if the predicative noun be in the 
locative, or if a noun in the dative or other case be used 
with one of the verbs Ij, etc., to denote possession 

(§ 340): as— 




p ^ j ^ * is there any one in the hou=e?' 


> ; 

4 






w ^ ^madness has happened to (possessed) Nasih.' 





V 

✓ 


Lxd ^ S :; * there is a leopard in Zaid’s possession.’ 


The following are examples of a predicative noun, or 
an object being placed first for the sake of emphasis; 


Jo 





1 ‘ Zaid is a fool.* 


J c * where have you taken those books to .- ’ 

y whatever you say, that same ;l j will do. 
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The relative pronoun however, as objective complement, 
usually precedes the subject. 

Rem. The object may even take the last place in a sentence if that 
In' the most strikingly emphatic, or if it be desired to contrast it (or 
make it rhyme) with another object in a co-ordinate sentence: e.g. 

^ ^ ,__ 5 ^ seeks wealth, 

and a wise man perfection ’ This construction, however, is generally 
r» garJed as irregular and feeble, and should not be imitated. 


273. The arrangement of the words in an interrogative 
sentence is not generally different from that in an affirma¬ 
tive sentence: as , 1 .J ‘who is in the house?’ 

J- ^ where is my book?’ ^ cLib -j 

‘wliat matter is this?’ The inteiTOgative particle Li is 
often placed at the beginning of an interrogative sentence, 
as JL' '-o ‘ what I has the gun fired?’ or simply, 

‘ has the gun fired?’ But it is more commonly omitted 
(unless used simply to express surprise, reproof, etc.), 
and then, in the absence of an interrogative, the context 
alone must decide whether the sentence is inten'ogative or 
not. In conversation, the tone of the voice is always a 

certain indication. 


Eon. The poetical arr.ingement of words is distiuguished from that 
f .llowtd in prose by a much greater freedom, and also by the circum- 
sumcc that it is regulated not only by the sense and emphasis, but 
often bv the necessity of the verse. The freedom is shown in the 


fircumstanco, that words which are connected together in meamng, 
and in pmse would stand together, are often separated, and words 
which in prose have a definite place assigned to them, are transposed 
lu another part of the sentence. The following we examples: 
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cS 


•• 


1 ’ 

•« 


.15 1' ‘ when unbeliefC^^-hat constitutes nnbelief} has 

been proved (impressed on the mind, 

^ ^ . J 


1 V ^ it . 


' <L“ 


/ A ‘ 


1\ ' \ •• «•’ 


--^ ^ 

realized), it is a sign of true belief (Sauda). 
as long as the power of endurance existed. 

• « 

•T as Ion.' as the force of restraint lasted 
IiLj ^ (Alunim Khan), 

274. A Siib^tantive or Adjective in Appomtim 

follower^ or appositivc) follows the noim to which it retei.> 
(the that ivhich is followed)^ and is put in the same 

number and case^ the two nouns being treated as a com¬ 
pound phrase, and the governing postposition (if the nouns 
be in an oblique case) placed after the last alone : as 


u 


%7 

_)1 


* the boTs are all come.’ 


^ \'lA ^-J * Kallu, Your brother, is stamlin^out>i>le.^ 


wO 




; l-l my {lit. our) master Sindbfij/ 


1 ,t# JLf A ^ he beat ilohan’s brother, Kallu. 




_ I 




^ > 


/ I 

W ^ ' 




0 


/ 

X. 


\ 


*the counsel of the sage EL-Jpu'e, the 

Brahman.’ 




\ 




i'wi jLujI? A ,«jA ‘having gone to the bird-king. Shfih- 


>V 


O I 


mure:. 


275. Similarly if two or more nouns are connected by 
asyndeton, or by an expressed conjunction, they are 
regarded as in apposition, and the postposition governing 
them in an oblique case is placed after the last alone : as— 




Ap between the evil and the good of it.’ 


•« 


evil of perfidy und dUhonestv.* 

m 9% ^ ^ 




> I 




J ^botbl high and low of (your) subjects.’ 
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276. If the nouns so connected he in an oblique case of 
the plural^ the last alone is commonly (but not invariahly) 
put in the Formative plural, the others taking the form of 


the Formative singular: as 


N 






o 


by the small and the great rcjoiclags 
were made.’ 

« ili ^ *in mountain caves and desolate places.’ 

T^.eYl^. Urdu grammarians, it may be observed, recognize six lands 
of appositivos itrengihening or corrohoration, 

the corrohoraiion in meaning. 


which is of two kinds; «) 
and h) ^ vXlT the verbal corrohoratioHy which consists in the 

emphatic repetition of the word itself, whether that word be a noun, 

verb, or particle. Examples of the first are: bT ^ j, or \jT lJ\ X^j 

* the boys are all come,’ 


* Zaid himself came,’ 


N - 


w ^ 


✓ 

V 


N 


> 
\ ^ ^ 


♦ ^ y 




I will (immediately) send 


✓ ✓ 


the boek itR-lf to YOU.’ The apposltive in this case may be any xvord 

that stn nzthcns the idea of totality or of self already contained in the 

i that M followed. Examples of the second kind are 


z or noun 


' \ 7 * -Z -1 o-.rr,p 7iid-’ t-Jw' ^ ‘whatever words;’ 

Jl! ■« \ ♦ Zaid IS come, z>aiu, . 7 ^ > • 

isfortunes;’ 




what various mi 

^ 1 Je-; '.U '.L. ‘Zoad. beat (him), beat (him);’ 

sin'^le sentence, c- ..J J ^ 

'' j ‘ '• ^ 

or tZrlau'ficatl'^n. This may refer to the maibu‘ either directly, m 

,„icl. c»e i. i. a .i»pk «' “■'“■'J’ ■“ ''“if. “ 

C- qu.li6.a.ivo or reb.i.e cU.se), » ■, 

. I‘.; 'i, 'tie book, the loot of »hieh i. tom.'-S) Jj; »> 

«(o(iW, tthich is of foot kind, i «) J Ja- «< ‘f 

A _ V 


fu'^istitu^ion, or j^en/t 


J \}\ , .Vi 


titniion of tie whole (for the .rholc); as 

_A' , ^ 






1 o...’ A' J)C 'jo the substitutittn of 

‘ Kulin, YOur brother, came to my place . . ^ ^ ^ 

- = =’ - 'iLl\ _i —* <—'hi .bJ this 

V.- fijit (for the wholcj, as . -'j- u- 


^0 
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. , TX w fH-’x-'s tlecomprehenske iubsUlulion, 

book— I tore a loaf of it, c) . ■* ^ 

; » ■ I 1 LC\ ‘ this book, its wrapper is good; ’ 


>■ > > 


The last three 


d) kl T Jjo the permiitativs of error^ as 

* we ought to go home, (I mean to say^, to school, 
kinds of perrautatives are common in colloquial speech, and the -cco 


and third in poetry also.-4) ihe eiplanator^j opposition, 

which consists in the connection of a substantive with another which it 
more closely defines, as —';^-r biraj u ddm (alia^, or 


» 

* 

> 


better known as) Bahadur Shah/— b) ; 

• ? t 

of a conjunction, as y-* Kallu and ilohan. G) 

the meaningless appositive, as bread/ w"-> grain. 

•• ** 

277. A Genitive may either precede or follow the sub¬ 
stantive by which it is 2 :overned: as— 


LC;\ * the principal and the proQt thereof/ 


^ (Li! ‘the character of the newspaper.* 

•• 

But if emphasis or contrast is desired, the genitive is 
nsually placed before the governing noun; as 


I z' 
Jsi 




^ ‘ that is hook.’ 

•• 

278. When the governing noun Is preceded hy ati 
attributive, the genitive may either follow the governing 
noun or precede the attributive: as 




-C-d apparent wording or tenour/ 

JUf ‘ilohan’s younger brother.’ 


279. The genitive may even be separated from its 
governing noun hy other words, as adverbs, interrogative 
pronouns, etc., so long as they do not make the construc¬ 
tion ambiguous or obscure: as 
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)•>" l/rH can I believe your* 

^ * what is your name 

o? 






what is your pleasure respecting it? 


^ C**! ^ would have made of his sb:ll a 

cup for the wild beasts of this desert 
to drink water out of.’ 




y L-S^ y wy -> 


L'lu 


280. Adjectives .—The usual position for au attributive 
adjective is immediately before its substantive; as 
lijj ‘ au intelligent lad;’ ‘ a good man.’ But if 

the adjective in any yf&j particularizes the substantive, it 
usually follows, especially if other descriptive phrases 
accompany it; as— 


\j3 ‘ bring ^oo(? rice.’ 

Jo V*T c:>v~.o‘have a sound acknowledgment (of 

J j'* y 

the transfer) written, 


1 j 


there is a very large house in that 


lane.’ 




^ tC-j 

"'x* 

ujU cjj\ ' (Lo!) it was {lit. is) an object white 




^J/r> J 


and smooth, round like a cupola. 


1 





Abyssinian, young, handsome, 


J 


^ J 44 S ^ 


£ / 


\ 


«• 





with an elegant head-dress nicely 
arranged, came out.’ 


281. Similarly the demonstrative pronoun, which 
usually precedes the substantive, may, for the sake of 

emphasis, follow it: as ^ f ‘-r^ ^ 

physician, who,’ etc. [lit. ‘ physician is good,’ etc.) 

282. Great emphasis may he given to an adjective by 
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separahng it from its substantive, and placing it at the end 
of the sentence, so as to let it produce a more iiulependont 

impression: as 

- C . - L- V. N ’o vLj wX*’ ’ tlicrc wa?a r-ry 'P n-,ountain -orgo/ 

2S3. Aih'crhs. —An adverb Avliich belongs to an adjec¬ 
tive or another adverb almost invariably stands betore it: 

^ ■ CS--' ‘a verv deep ci:orn:o.* So also an 

adverb which belongs to a verb usually stands immediately 
before it: as ^ 

romp and play with them right merrily/ But it may be 
placed, for the sake of emphasis, at the beginning of the 
sentence, or inserted without emphasis between the nmre 
prominent words. If however a whole clause is qualified, 

it is placed at the beginning: c.g. 


*vf I<^A _ Lj 1/ *and innsmueli as liis i-atli lifid nev* r 

wNi*i»- 1 ^ 

'uJ lain that wav before.’ 

^ \ y 


..I V 




X‘ 

c, 9 


,L i'w’ * suddenlv a verdant and verv l/au'dful 


L'l A 

- J 




•• \ 
\ • 


island came in sight. 


284. The negative particle, like other adverbs, usually 
precedes the verb; but if the tense be a compound om-, 
it may also stand between the auxiliary and the parti¬ 
ciple: as— 


L; lA 


J -• J 


' I was not aware of this.’ 



% • 


.C 

* 

y ^ 


■ •i .,J'J J*i * no one used to understond the Govorn 


U: 


mont rec^ulations/ or lit, ^auv one 

w ' V 

did not understand/ etc. 


The negative is never used wJjcctivelH, but is always an 
adverb qualifying the verb in a sentence. 
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285. Conjunctions, as connecting and showing the rela¬ 
tion between sentences, naturally precede the members 
thev serve to introduce: as— 

4 




but still tbe capacity of manifesting 




(itself) existed in it.’ 

* but this also is the opinion of certain 
sages.* 


Ill, CONCORD OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


2SC. The verb of the predicate agrees with the subject 
ill number, person, and gender, unless it be of the form in 
which personal terminations are found, viz.; the Impera¬ 
tive, the Aorist, and the fragmentaiy verb etc.; 

these admit of no change of form to indicate gender : e.g. 

Ti! ‘ the girl 


\ ^ 


‘mv father will go;’ 

-T • V • ♦ 


^ n 


V 
if- 


=j ‘we 
✓ 


will go;’ ‘we (masc.) will read;’ 

I fern.) will read;’ ‘it is I’ (masc. or fern.); 

‘ It is we' (masc. or fern.). 

( 7 . Not only arc the personal pronouns as subjects often omitted, 

bur a substantive as subject is also occasionally understood: e.g. 

‘life passed in great comfort/ where 

^ v) ; or some similar word is understood. 

h. When a superior addresses an inferior, he frequently speaks 


_ __ .JC 


J 


ofliiiDJolf in the first person plural: eg. ^ ^ ‘it is I;’ <^1 ^ 
‘ I will come.’ Similarlv another is commonk addressed m the second 


person plural, as in English; eg. ^ ‘who are you?’ 

287. The predicative participle or adjective (if this 
admit of a feminine being formed from it) is regulated by 
the subject iu gender, number and case; and similary 
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every adjective (or genitive), whenever possible, agrees 
with the substantive with which it is connected: as— 

j ‘the prince stood (became stationary) 

> ^ > 

on the walk/ 




‘ all the bees yield him obedience/ 



* these misfortunes were written in (niy; 
destiny/ 


9 

y . 


L" W- ^ 11^- ^ O'" U ij 


-V -y W- 






'that dress too used to become dirty 
and tattered/ 

' life is dear to one under all circum¬ 
stances/ 



'wbenhls desire was (became) satisfied/ 

‘ you are ( = thou art) an inhabitant of 
Dehli/ 

' all men are not alike/ 


Hem, a. "Wlien the subject is a noun (pronoun) which has the same 
form for the singular and plural (as in the last of the above examples), 
the predicate is a guide to the number of the subject. 


Hem, h. Perfect concord in number of the feminine participles in the 
above examples would require the forms forms 

are now obsolete. (§ 169, Hem.) 


2SS. A plural predicate is often connected with a 
personal subject in the singular, as a mark of respect or 
politeness: as—■ 




..I 




^UiU: 


;rV'V'* ' ilajesty was (became) much 

pleased on hearing (it)/ 

\our Honour’s observation is to the 

4 

point’ (Jit. * your Honour observes justly’}. 
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Hem. The third person plural is sometimes used without a defined 
subject to denote a common saying, or the general use of a term, or a 
general opinion: as they say or call.’ But the noun of 

Agency of the same verbs may be employed as subject: e.g. 

. the tellers relate.’ 

289. Some Arabic plurals {broken and rcj 7 M?ar), as 
‘ circumstances,’ * property,’ ‘ articles,’ ‘in¬ 
vestigation,’ ‘ a casualty,’ and perhaps a few more, 

are commonly regarded as singular collectives, and con¬ 
nected with a singular predicateothers, as \2,\ ‘ saints,’ 
‘ f'reat men,’ ‘ elders,’ and one or two more, are 

used both in the singular and plmral; in the use of these 


* Misled bv the repeated use in the B~g. o bahur of certain Arabic broken plurals 
>nth sini^'uhr rerbs, the European grammarians appear to think that all, or nearly all 
such plurals nv.w bo constructed with a singular predicate, or have a singular adjective 
connited with 'them. But so far is this from being the case that very few (perhaps 
not more than six or eight) of these plurals are used as singular collective nouns. In 


the B~ig 0 lahar we find 




Ll?= 




.L-li 


N 


and other in.'^tances of broken plumU treated as singular collectives which scholars 


1^ 

f the present dav bv no means approve. The following remarks on the above con¬ 
structions by a scholar of distinction. M. Shail^ ‘Abdullah of Cawnpore, wUl show 

wlut opinion native scholar? hold respecting them: ^ 

o # ^ ^ 

'u-S - > ,Ux:^ , 


G 





» \ 


L ^ 




UZ 


j y - j 

^ y 




m\ 








i j . Ij 












« ULo 


V- 


« •• 








^ hT 12^ 

^nu„. .<... o,d..u. %. 
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plural forms the student must be guided by the practice of 
the best modern 'vrriters. Examples aie . 






house/ 


wj-] .. ‘thisis my case’(these are mvcircurastancGs). 

Ijt, , --1 -dil J, .^*‘1 am a chief and a great personage 


UJ 


b 


of this city/ 




4-5> 

J 


I ^ / 


investigation is taking place/ 


Jb cX'l *a casualty has occurred/ 


Item, is also constructed as a plural, 

Cl 


signifies causes or 7fieafis ; e.j. 


s \( 


y 

\ 


the causes of this progress: 




especially 



when it 
what are 


290. If two or more subjects of different persons have a 
common predicate, the subjects are arranged in the order 
of the persons, beginning with the first, and the predicate 
is put in the first 'person plural if one of the subjects is of 
this person, and in the second person plural if the subjects 
are of the second and third persons: e.g. 



**. > 


( f’ »5 




u-.j 









* let rae and you run* (W. us and you), 
and the other (man) niy cotii^mnion 
fled thence/ 


. ,u .-C\ ji. 

V J -y 


1 ^you and Mohan toi^other 






{lit. 


hayin 


united) beat him/ 


291. Two or more connected subjects of the third 
person (singular or plural), vjlien theg denote living beings^ 
usually take the predicate (verb, participle, adjective) in 
the plural, and the predicate agrees with them in gender, 
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if they are all of the same gender; hut if they are of 
different genders, the masculine is preferred: e.g. 



i 


ilohan and Kallu came to mv place/ 






Anilran and Xasibaa 


were going to 


..I 



school/ 

* his mother and father are dead/ 

an old man and his old woman arrived 
there/ 

* male and female are found in date- 

trees also/ 




It or any similar word is in apposi¬ 

tion to the subjects, the verb of course agrees with it bs its proper 


subicct: as -• ^’w.* 

will accompany .'him\’ 



wife and children, no one 


*202. But if the connected subjects denote filings or 
ideas (or partly living beings and partly things), the 
following cases arise: 


1 If the suhi’ccts are all singular and of the same 
crender, the predicate agrees with them in gender, and may 
l>c put in the singular or plural, hut the singular is pre¬ 
ferred ; as 



‘from it spring cowardliness, mean- 
spiriledness, and spiritlessness,* etc. 

‘ selfishness and covetousnea prc 
dominate/ 

* respect and dignity vanish. 
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Tte predicate must ho^ycver bo put iu tlie plural if one 
or morG of tliG subjects is in the pluiul. us 

• I ^ were not in proper order/ 


m 




2) If tbe subjects are of ditferent genders, the predicate 
(verb, participle, adjective) usually agrees with the last in 
crender and number,' but it may agree with the masculine 

O 

even ^'hen it is not the nearest subject: e.g. 


«• * tranquilUtv and ca^e were vl>ibIo on 


J1 


all iidos.* 




w' JLj\ *dispica>ure and wxition possess him/ 

'rr ^ 


1 These rules, as also many others laid down in these pages, will be f-mnd to diiUr 
raateriallv from those of Forbes and other gramtuari.ui'. w!io btv: their nil-s on the 
language of the o hyhnr and other such unti-piUcd w.-rk- al'-uc, ipute ignoring 

the literature of the present peri ' ^: as though Urdu h sil in no w iv clungevl vr 
improved since the time of Dr. (.ulchrist. Of this we have na/re to say 

elsewhere. "We mav here contont oursclws with suhi-dnin::, in t Tr-'h 'ratic'n "f wh it 
is stated above, the opinion of two diitingnislK I scliMiar', the i.'no uu iiih./dt.a.t ol 
DehlT, the other of L'lkhnau: 


•• 


V. 


I • 

✓ - W ^ j 


♦ 

I 


^ o 
1 


T ' 

• i' 4-^ 


7 

• t 


# ^ 






..1 


-5 / 






^ _v:ij 


j i' 




• • 




^ y 


•V 


\ S 

w 

'•J 


y y 
\ \ 


\! ^ 


« Imam D.il^-h, l^rda 

^ - J J 


Gram. p. US.) 


-■s ^ 


• j 




I I 


V V 


I » 

m A 




•• 


\ 


\ / 


♦ 1a' 


4 

J ^ 


Le ^ ^ (M. Shai}^ ‘AMulidh, Arabic Prof., 

- ^ 


a Ua^ .txJ _ ^ ,'.1 

u .u^t jii, 

Cawnporc Zila^ School.) 

Discussing the following sentence tVoni the o ^u’,C7r ^ 







\ •< 


the last- 


k • 


mentioned scholar remarks \*^\ U'J \Jfi J 1 ^ 


•• A 


y y 

1 ^^ ^ f/ivft-cfruf_;;aoS'7y^ is l‘.U<.r a.-.d more cr sle to u^e / C, fA* 


feminine verb. 


16 
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bouses for travellers and lofly build* 
inrrs are found constructed bore and 

w 

there.’ 

* abstinence and content arc found in it 

to this degree.’ 

' I have no knowledge as to where 
father, servants, and property are gone.’ 

* the clothes, plates, and books are 

very "ool.’ 

• ^ 

* respecting whom he ?pokc in so much 

praise, and evinced such longing.’ 

' manv sticks and thorns were collected 

'bv mo\’ or eoilcctcd a brae 

\ • 

quantity of sticks and thorns.’ 


r..: IlK' last sutlcot. though singular by form, may be plural in 

idea, in wldeh case the predicate trill be put in Ae plural; as 

_^ ‘ understanding and senses ranisbed.’ And if one 

iTcxn-^h^in several rvor.l^, all of the same gender except the 
bst. the pkdicate may agr^e in gender with tlm first sul^ecU, and not 

• t'l t V — • I 

with the l:'>st; 




t \ 

J'J 


\ 






^ II t * 




‘ such foresight, judgment, sense, and 

hori. : iT l /oail i» S >™ ’ I*' 

.... i. ii. :.v, .ino. t, ,b. tho ^>11 ag» 

:jcndcr and numi-vr; a; 

* 

.m l bones, all will b; scattered; . ^ 

■ uo ar.,r:g,h o.d »»» 

003 . If fho r.vo.l.«.e consists of Ca 

f ’ • nv one of the verh-s mentioned m ^ -b-, ana 

i::!!:,:;;;. .i. vsm i. ns,, Cy nesuhtod ^ nn^te and 
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o 

o 


gender hr this substantive if it iinmediarcly precedes the 
verb^ and is defined by a genitive or an adjective, a:^ 


t 




I <• 


^ N 




^ V Vs 


, w" ' ‘ * this crown and robe and 

^ rr'- 

and jewels miglit niaoe up the 




y 

\ 


U 


L cjpitalsrockofat!.ou;:ii:anior.;h;int5. 

\ :M s \\ C s'* *ri’:*'ina: toe thcT w-^irus :^concjLtu;:: 

.• st'jrio?) from this si-Ie anti th.it. 

/ 

L-i and dcceivi: ■,^ bicomfs h:s h.iibit/ 


* \ - 


> 

r.'i I- 


j j 
«« 


294. A declinable adjective which is cjnnected as an 
attribute with two or more substantives of ditierent genders 
iisuallv airrees with the masculine if the substantives 
denote livin'? beings; but if thev denote things or ideas, 

i J J V 


it generallv agrees with the nearest: 




V w 


A 








A ‘ such calamities and fearful idacesd 




»« 


J 


'V 




so much praise and lonaiu-:.’ 


295. An impersonal proposition, by which the existence 
of an action or relation is asserted, without beiiu? retVrred. 
as predicate, to any noun for its subject, is fu'med r by 
the verb ‘it is proper or necessary;’ 2 ; by the 

verbs js and L" with one of the adjectives * ‘nocc^sarv.’ 


I. 


proper, 




h ‘riarht.' ‘necessarv.’etc., followed 


in each case by a subordinate proposition to which the 
assertion refers: as 


ci'.l’j bti5nccc'?>nrvt!;.Uhc?oflenlwith them. 


y 

- \ 


J , «.! i. > 


to 






It i5 1 'iirat lUuL ue uct uu luia. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

TILE ARTICLE; THE RELATIONS OF SOSTAmYES lY A 

SEXTEATE, AXD THE CASES. 


a) OX THE ABSEXCE OF THE AKTICXE IX EROTT. 

206. Erdu, like Sanskrit and the modem Aryan 
lan£iua2<?==) possesses no definite article: thns^ may he 
translated by either ' house,’ or ‘ a house,’ or ‘ the house,’ 

according to the context. 


207. Some nouns however are in their very nature 
definite, e.j. ‘the sun,’ ‘the East,’ etc., and all 

proper names. Others are rendered definite— 


T ^ 


1) by standing in apposition to a proper name, as ^ 

,j 1. ‘the seaport of Ivarachl;’ fke sage, 

Bedpae.’ 

by standing in the relation of governing noun to a 

proper' noun in the genitive, when this is explicatori^^ 
C'-.- as ‘tbe country of Zerbad; 

i'wi-'b ..b J ■ the king of Greece.’ 


3 ^ 'bV bein - connected with the demonstrarive pronouns, 
whieh.'in ma^ny instances, may be properly rendered by 




the English definite article: as 
• that, or the book, a leaf of which is torn.’ 

Acedins t. .h. n.i™ £ra.nn.,ri». n.l old, P-V- 

„mc., »d r.l.uv. P™«™. “ 
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the belatiox of substantives in a sejttence. 


determined (J>), bat a noun which governs any of these in the 
genitive is also'de6nite; thus signifies properly ‘ the child 

of ilohan/ and not * a child of Mohan s. 


298. If it be desired to point out a noun as indefinite, 

tbe numeral adjective ^one, a, an’ (called^-^ 

‘the indefinite particle’) or tbe indefinite pronoun 
‘some one,’ ‘a certain one,’ is employed for tbe purpose, 
with this distinction, however, that tbe former more 
commonly particularizes tbe substantive, implying that 
only one person or thing is understood, whereas tbe 
latter implies that some one out of many, or something 
not described, is intended: e.g. 


5 V ♦ 


ill ‘ knowledge is a ffood thin^.’ 


^ V 




wVJs'; 


\ 


✓ X 






iLijb *aking gave a costly robe to a certain 

devotee/ 

*a duck used to remain by tbe margin 
of some tank/ 



✓ 


’j 


299. If some indefinite portion or quantity of a thing is 

implied, the word ^ is placed before the noun in the 

singular or plural; as UT * bring some 

chickens from the market’ (see § 399). 


6) THE RELATION OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A SENTENCE. 

300. The relation in which a noun (substantive, adjec¬ 
tive, participle, pronoun) stands to the other parts of a 

sentence, is denoted by its case, or by a postposition with 
its noun. 

301. Xouns which stand in the same relation, stand 
ilso in the same case; e.g. 
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remain,^ U ^ to stand or la.^t. etc., 
of iKonin^j calling^ imking^ cstccuvtig 

351). 


j 


3) with passive verbs 
etc. {cf. §§ 2G2 and 


304. The Xominative is often employed absolutely to 
avoid the nse of two or more consecutive nouns m an 
oblique case, and the case in which these nouns would 
stand is then taken by a following pronoun or pronominal 
adjective. This construction is also commonly employed 
when attention is called to the subject (with which the 
following pronoun is put in appositiou), or when a relative 
explanatory sentence is inserted between the nominative 

and the verb: c j. 



to pick holes in any one s dress, or to 
speak of the uutriistwortliines' ot any 
one, and so furth—all is compre¬ 
hended in llie word SIulJlt/ 

a villager’s son, ■who was moving 
about there to wateh the field—as 
soon as his eye fell on the pigeon,’ 

ilalik Sddik, who is the king of tlie 
Jinn — your father had formed a 
friendship with him.’ 

and certain matters pertaining to the 
Arabic and Persian, the knowing of 
which was essential, and a means of 
enlightenment to young scholars— 
they also have been introduced.* 
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305. The Formative plural of nouns denoting of 

time, ■^hen used collectively and indefinitely^ is used in place 
of the nominavive: e.g. 'y^ars passed,a\ray.’ 


u. The Agent. 

306. TTlien the verb of a sentence is transitive, such 
that its perfect participle has a passive character, and the 
tense employed is one which is formed with this participle 
(the Indefinite Past, the Present Perfect, the Past Per¬ 
fect, the Past Potential, and one of the forms of the Past 
Conditional), the structure of the sentence (owing to the 
nature of the participle) takes a passive form, the near or 
direct object (the Accusative) is made the subject of the 
verb, and the agent of the act is put in the Agent case ; e.g. 



\ ‘ His Mojestv asked after my condition’ 

{lit, ‘ by the king my condition \ras asked '). 

\ * they gave me good advice by 
them to me good advice was given ’). 





Thad purchased articles of merchandise’ 
{lit. ‘articles of merchandise had 
been purchased by me’). 



307. A sentence as object (or subject) of 
a singular masculine noun; hence 

^ ' O 


a verb is treated 



‘ I had vowed that never again would 

I breathe the word Travel’ (Jit. that 
I will never again take the name of 
Travel, had been vowed by me ). 



f, for ro.50u, the object is constructed 
a otbov words takes the Dahvo form, tke 
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concord "between it and tlic verb is bruivou, and the con 
stiTiction becomes impersonal, the subject, in the toim of 
the pronoun of the third person singular masculine, being 

implied in the verb: c.g. 

U _!■ ,4^1 * thev cruslucl t'lC 'n-ikc s hc-aJ 


V j 


* as to the snake’s head, it was cruslied by them ). 


1 . 1 - . 
■'v • J 


- X 




4j:k. . ' X-.-’i*I have aocopted his petition' 

> - — 4 


'it 




'as re^irai'ds his petition, it has Lv-. n 
accepted by us 

JU S ^ ‘God has made men for the purp-sc 

M 

of earning (their livelihood),’ or lit. ‘ with reference to men, hr God, 
for the purpose of earning, it has been made,’ i.c. the act of creating 
by God, in reference to men, has been with a view to (their) earning. 

309. One or two transitive verhs. as Lk' ‘to speak.’ 

11"^' forget.the perfect participle' of wliich an- 
regarded as lacking a passive character, are not constructed 
according to the above rules; a< (not ip ' I 

spoke.’ 

310. Compound verb.', such as UT ,^(and its contraction 
UL') ‘to come with, to bring,’ U',^ J ‘to "o awav with, to 

y y C7 • 7 


take away/ UU- to eat up/ etc., the fiist iiiembor of 
which (as also the whole verb-) is transitive, and the 

* To these the people of Lakhn.iu ami of S -uthern India add the verb j 
‘to understand,* ‘to think;’ whereai DL-lili aath-.Ti raixly treat tils oi a neur.r vtrb. 

r 

In the ^irad J froz this verb, as also is rt.peatedly treated as neuter, hut 

sodiuay like Ihifbut^ is s'^raetimes a tra i^iUc:^ and fonu^ini'? an \» :h. 

OthtT which are added to the abk^vo oicvptions bv Eurc^ncaii ^r-inini 

—as 0, ,j Oo tear’ (to be afraid), ‘to Gil. m Gil siwrf (of , 'G' •;„ rG-Lf 

{with), LdJ ‘to be in contact’ (with), - to take’ (to)—are and 

hence cannot possibly take the passive Ccnsirucuon. 

- lorbes's rule—which Mi ssrs. WiUiams and Dowson rupoat—is : Wlien thr hot 
member of a compuund verb is ih-uUt, the whole verb ic iiour,r. and oh-n it > 
Uansitive, the whole verb U transitive. This rule, we may observe, is nut ijA-.d on 
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socoud mGm\)er inti’ansitivc, must necessarily be treated as 
neuter verbs, Lc. constructed activclij^ since parti¬ 

ciple cannot be formed from tbe latter part of the com¬ 
pound, whicb alone is conjugated; e.g. 1/ U ^ 

‘ a (or the) dog has eaten up all the bread.’ 

Hem. In two or more co-ordinate sentences willi a common subject, 
the last of which takes the passive construction with the Agent case, 
and the other (or others) the active with the Nominative, or vice versa, 
the Asent or the Nominative (as the case may be) of the last sentence 

is scnercdly cot expressed; e.g. 




i ft 






'L j ‘he mounted the horse and took the 

j i\j road to the jungle.' 


... 1 ^ \ I ' vd ‘a servant seized my hand, and began 






f 


% ♦ 




to say to me.’ 


This construction serves to show that (as we have already remarked), 
according to the conception of those who now speak Urdu, the Agent case 
is simply a modified form of the Nominative, from which it is dis- 
tln-ui4ied bv the sign J , and by its exclusive use with the tenses 
formed from the perfect participle of transitive verbs. When a Hmdu- 

stsnl says, lor instance. "" 

eaten by me,’ as the construction implies, but I ate bread. 

nr. Tue Gexhive. 

311 TLc Gemtive of a wd dcaotes that another 
stands arith it in the rotation of connection, and is in 

,1, opni.™ .1»>ti« ■*>! oj 0“ •" •'■>« ”„ld i. to 1«to !• »1 

aua.e. ar.d .VojHiHti/Jfe: e.g. lT 

Dihdirauvc conipount., at . ^ ^ ^ 
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way defined fiy it. The genitive serves chiefly to show 
the relation of the substantive so used to some other 
substantive (or word used substantively), so that both sub¬ 
stantives together express one idea; it is however also 
connected with some adjectives. 


312. The Genitive in IlindustauT, it should be borne 
in mind, is, as regards its origin, an A'lj.cllvc (§ -13). and 
therefore, like other Hindi adjectives terminating in d. it 
inflects for gender and number so as to agree with the 
noun it defines. 


313. The Genitive may cither precede or follow the 
word by which it is governed (§ 277 et scq.). 


314. The Genitive sulstanfu'cs is used, Hcnerallv, 
to denote dependence of any one substantive upon another: 
as— 



^the pretence of friendship/ 
^the road of, i.e. to the desert.’ 
'a ship of. f.?. laden with men.’ 


Hence the Genitive depends upon ^ ore. 


signifying for the sake (of), on account (of), and on other 
postpositions, which are nouns in the Ablative and Loca¬ 
tive: as A ‘for the sake of, or for (mv) father.’ 

✓ * * ' V ^ 

AAU ‘for me,’ ‘on my account.’ (See § 23S ct icq.) 


Hon, The locative of the ncoiprocal Pronoun ! as governin? noun 
is frequently omitted : €,g. 




natural 


antaeronism 


exists totween 



< ..1 
— y' t 



me and thee/ 



friendship existed between a tortoise 



and a scorpion/ 
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so that that same may a sign 
between me and thee.’ 


315. Genitive of Relation .—^Tlie Genitive is used to 
denote relationship: as 1% Is ‘ Mohan’s son,’ Is tj 
j ‘ the hither of the children.’ 

W • 


31G. Possessive Genitive .—The Genitive denotes a thing 
posses.-Jed bv a possessor, and the possessor of a thing 
possessed: as ‘the owner of a house,’ 

' Mohan’s book.’ 

« 9 


317. Instead of being joined immediately to the govem- 
inc substantive, a Possessive Genitive may be connected 
with it bv means of one of the verbs U', etc.; e.g. 



» ✓ 



* thi‘5 book is Mohan’s/ 

* mine was a strange predicament at 

that lime/ 


31^. Tlie Genitive of possession in connection with a 
f.Hewing verb Ub -r', ‘^tc.j often stands without 

n i^.tvrniin^'vortl: <'-7- 

* ^ / * an as4 which had no tail of 


which there was no tail’)- 






- ' j J ‘ ilic ass had no heart and ears/ 

* ^ W ^ ^ ^ 

i. ’\ ‘ they bad no child (Iheir’s was no child).’ 

' he has received (become possessed of) 
a Hvere injury/ 

* .ji /vT JJ-J ‘the fi»t-traveller had not gone many 

. steps when a horse kicked him. 


n.,, In vnt. n., « like the first tlm^ of the above, it is probable 

I 1. .t_ \ understood* 


th it a P ■j’.i'vsilicD, such as 
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But m the last two the native grammarians, and all native scholars, 
Trill not allow that any word is understood ; but maintain that the 
construction is that of the Persian, J taking the place of the prepo¬ 
sition This is intelligible if the 

construction occurs in Tidu alone. But we arc not sure that it docs 
not occur in Hindi also; and if this be the case, it would seem more 
probable that ^ is here an independent postposition, derived (like 
from the Sanskrit krite 


319. Subjective Genitive .—The Subjective Genitive 
indicates the subject of the action expressed in the word on 
which it depends: as 


li ^ifohan’s runniriCr away.* 

# j O * 


c o 


< JC-: 




when Hindbad perceived Sindbu(rs 




regard (for him).* 


li -ijL; ^ 


^ Gift's j)roducuig a resemblance to 




A • 


nature.* 




320. Objective Genitive .—The Objective Genitive denotes 
the object of the action, feeling, or notion, expressed in 
the word on which it depends; as 


(J^ 




/ ^ LJ J * lust of the world.* 

xi li 'the thanksgiving of, i e. to God.* 


r! 


J 

' V . 


the fear of God.* 


i ^ 'the sorrow of others,* 



‘they havcaw a^c/ion for this thin- 


9 ^ 

(_^usru, \^. ‘ they consider the tedr^ of me unlucky.' 


B^m. The Objective Genitive is of common occurrence -with the 
so-called nominal verbs, i.e. when a substantive in the accusative js 
added to such verbs ^S<, etc., to complete the notion of the verb; 
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t.g. . ,•> w i ^ ffj »U ^ t Lj 


^ I 

V V ~ ^ ^ the effort which I am 




w 

maliiiie to kill the ox;’ , w'^ u-LjC 

^ ' W-V * 2 / 


-A 


s 

' > 


rrH ^ ‘ that he 


should make so much praising of (should prabe so much) a stone.’ 


321. Partitive Genitive .—^The Genitive is used Mith 
substantives and words used substantively to indicate the 
whole of which a part is taken: e.g. 

\i J wl * the beginning of the story/ 

-i Twj ^ the top of the mountain.’ 


j ^ 


bio piece of diamond.’ 

^ A •m ^ X 




/ i 


. ♦N 


a half of the field.’ 


Lan, r>ut if the part taken is a definite iceiohty measure^ or quantitifj 
the noun denoting the \rhole is put in apposition: as 
' tbrcf seers of milk; ’ ^ ‘ a yard of cloth;’ 


* r. Ivil'j. of land 


.1 V ^ i / t < 


'j- 


j Jc4; 
» >• 


A a drop of water’ {cf. Hem. *5 301,1). 


322. With the Partitive Genitive also ai-e construed 
nouns expressing the superlative. The Genitive in this 
case designates the whole out of which some one or some- 
thinc: is brought conspicuously forward as its most promi¬ 
nent part: c.j. 







s 
: y 


u 


> > V 


. ^ 

J 


' the best of all the students.’ 

* the chief scat of the assembly.’ 

\ ‘ the least of them.’ 

^ _ 5 ^, J \ * people of the highest rank.’ 

I ' ’o Jj: ‘ the highest stage of knowledge.’ 




ncui. If it is desired to indicate that an object is the greatest or 
dininguished of its kind, the substantive is often repeated in the 
i rm r.t the definite Lrenitive plural. This construction occurs chiefly 
in r. i fian and .trahic phrases; f g. ^,1^'.^ the lord of 
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. 9 


chief Amir. 


323. Explicative Genitive .— The Explicative Genitive, 
or the Genitive of Definition, is closely connected in 
sio-nification vrith the Partitive Genitive. It is used to 

o 

indicate 


rr 


p the u'liole (IS liichi'liip all the pavts. the plural ^hcin 

employed vhen the whole conveys plirralitp of idea, or 
when it is composed of several individual things or 

the whole field 

. • all ■ 


persons (masculine): as 


»S ’ S 1 •• 


• s 


j li Ghe whole' (of a thingi; 

■ 




^ sJJi 


(without exception, of a number of objects i ; f 
‘a lie’ (altogether); (sc. *j) ‘altogether 

crooked, as it was before.’ 

2) the relation between the material and the fmrn ; as 




< ‘a watch of gold’ (a 2 :old watch); 

'X O N O 

i'--- K 

1 • s 




— > 

- ^ ^ a 


box of wood;’ 


a lock of steel.’ 


In this case the Genitive has C|uito the force of an 
adjective. 

3 ) the relation between the species and the (jenus, and 
the definition or explanation of a rjcneral or universal by a 
special or particular : as— 


■>( 


' V t 


i.s’T a date>trce (a tree of the date kind' / 

J 9 ' 


* sandal ^ood (’ivood of the sandal kind).’ 


, J 'c j’j n ; * the country of Zerbdd.’ 

W •• • 




^ the word (of} 


^ JS ‘ this word Jyifr.^ 




f''’ breathe the word 'of Travel’ 

In the three last examples wo should rather have ex¬ 
pected a substantive in apposition. 
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324. Genitive of Kind ,—The Genitive is also put with 
words which denote a number, measure, or quantity, to 
indicate the kind^ and the thing measured or counted: 
as— 

^ a body of servants.* 
li *a ship-load of men.* 

iS-j _c li .,J ‘ a space of three days.’ 


325. Geniiive of Quality .—The Genitive, generally 
with an adjective (numeral, genitive), is used to indicate 
a quality of, or to describe, the noun on which it is 
dependent: as— 







• . * a matter of CTeat wonder/ 




* a small-headed man/ 


J ^ ^ 


«jT L ^ this form and stature/ 

li w-J * a boy of ten years/ 


ft* 


V - * * a field of twenty hlghds* 


% ft* . •• • 


4L^'i 


> 


S * a distance (intervening space) of four hi! 


L*' •• 



* two seers of, i.e. in weight.’ 


,32G. Genitive of Value .—The Genitive is also used 
(generally with an adjective of quantity) to indicate the 
value of a thing, and its price, if some word signifyiag 

price is expressed: e.y. 





‘ w’hat may be the 

property: 


value of thii 



't*"/ X; -=' he sets a high value on this.’ 

'V' / 

i.' '■ i>-'\ ‘he purchased cloth to the vali»> of 

ten rupees. 




< :.ALr ‘ what is the price of this box? 
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Rem. With verbs signifying to hwj or the price of a thing i- 
usually expressed by the Dative, or the Locative; as LJ S 
‘for how much did (vou\ buv that horse?’ 








‘how much did this book cost?’ V/' 3.‘34, aud 3o-3, 7.) 

V ^ V / y 


327. The Genitive is also used to distincruish a thin" 

o o 

to which something belongs as its contents^ appurtenance^ 
etc.: e.g. 


I 


^ ^ a gugalet of 'i.e. containing:' water.* 


j'j li L’ tJ water of (J e. cciitaincd in') the river.' 


0*^3 * provision for three days.* 

328. Genitive after Adjecti ves^ —!!Many adjectives arc 
commonly construed with tlio genitive. Thev are chiellv 
Persian and Arabic active participles, or nouns of af^cnev. 
and Arabic passive participles, signilVing desirous^ seeking^ 
coveting^ cnvgvng^ necessitous^ hcloved, producing^ causing^ 
1 epiiring OT exacting, following^ oheging ov siih/cct to^ helping^ 
opposing^ hindering, fitness, capacitg, similitude, guilt, etc. 
Some Hindi adjectives also, and nearly all Hindi nouns of 
agency, are used M'ith a genitive: e.g, 

Jj b ‘ be desirous from your heart of the 








well-being of y -ur fcllow-crcaturcs. 
1* < a seeker after subsistence.’ 


c£ JL* ‘those men who are covetous of 


wealth,’ 




‘thirsting for (eagerly desirous of) 


JU 


his blood,’ 


‘I: 






am not hungering for wealth/ 
they become envious of them.' 


17 
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• « «• • r 9 




they (stand in) need (of) warning/ 

in order that yon may be beloyed 
of your Lord/ 

* it becomes the object of men's 
affection/ 

If desire require (is the demander 
of) any such action,* 

‘ the Holy God also becomes hb 
helper/ 

‘ they consider knowledge the enemy 
thereof/ 







^ ‘ anything that is an obstacle to the 






attainment of his object.* 


V i-i • 




^ * he does not become guilty of con- 

\j ^ tempt of court.* 

U -'j ‘ he becomes guilty (commits the 

crime) of murder.* 

i:,m. A number of adjectives are idiomatically constructed rnth the 
genitive [J). The most common of these ‘ equal,’ 

‘obedient,’ ‘subject,’ ^^-'3 ‘capable.’ 

‘"worthy ’ ‘ adhering to,’ ‘ connected with,’ ‘ lesembling.’ 

^.'^^■‘crnformable.’ ‘Uke,’ ‘rendering ne^ry.’ 

"•anse,’ etc. These adjectives being mostly used as posrposibons 
I 240, 3), the same construction has apparently been preyed wh 
thev are used as regular adjectives: eg. '-Tir ** 

• I •• 

‘ when they arrived near the city, . 

1 /_ nf Reason/ Jj 

‘uD^er should be unde*: 



the contml (a foUower) of Reason; 




the gexitiye case. 



^ J *aQ(l three-fourths (of it) is unfit to 


> ^ 


be told/ 

329. A genitive may be governed by two or more con¬ 
nected nouns, in which case, if these denote living beings, 
and are of different genders, the genitive is usually put in 
the masculine plural' but if the nouns denote things or 
ideas, it generally agrees with the nearest noun: e.g. 

'j ' Kallu's mother and father/ 

■ju'.j • Shat person's wife and child (or 




children'/ 


70 
•• 


-o 


< V 




\L^\ Sis capital and profit.’ 

A ^ the character, custom, and stvie of 

* • 9 

language, of that newspaper/ 





>•> 


Hem. The masculine is occasionally used; e.t^. 'o 4 -^ 


/ 


‘a description of whose pomp and state/ This is especially the 
case if the nearest noun be one of those the £jr?nder of which is not 


settled: e.g.^^y S ^ 

•i * your life and property/ 


as * 


f 


330. If an Urdu lenitive is governed bv a Persian 

w w • 

genitive phrase, one noun of which is masculine and the 
other feminine, the genitive usually takes the masculine 
affix: e.g. 



‘the bettering of his fellow-creatures.’ 

’ from the style of our discourse.’ 

‘ the repaying of thanks for kindly 
notice.’ 


331. A genitive that is governed by a predicative sub¬ 
stantive connected with a singular (masculine^ subject iu 
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the plural form, is invariably put in the plural, whether 
its governing noun admits of a plural form or not: e.g. 





\ '' 1 


* you are (= thou art) an inhabitant of 
Dehll/ 



‘ you arc (= thou art) the serrant 
such-and-such a gentleman.’ 


332. If the governing noun denote a person of rank or 
position who is spoken of, the genitive may be put in the 



plural as a mark of respect: as 
‘who was the king of that country’ (c/. § 288). 


IT. The Dative. 

333. The Dative denotes in general that what is asserted 
by the predicate is done, or holds good/or, and in reference 
to a certain person or thing. This is indicated by the 
postposition /, employed in forming the case, and which 
signifies originally/or the sake of, on account of, in reference 







‘ the lion used to appear to those 
unfortunates.’ 

* anything the hearing whereof would 
prove disagreeable to the hearer. 


u- 


X C 
\ 


le of the Dative postposition is 
with a genitive: 

t the use of this postposition 




now 





1 


‘ to himself, etc. 

As the remote object in reference to which «■ 
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action takes place, the Dative has the signification of >r, 
for the sake of for the purpose of in return or exchange for, 
and hence its nse with verbs of selling and biiging : e.g. 








‘ as for us, after weeping and lament¬ 
ing for your life, we had settled 
down, giving you up in despair [ht^ 
having washed our hands of you j, 

* it is sufficient for rnywlv dc lifetinu*/ 

«r 

* the prince came out for a stroll. 

^ I am the victim of oppression, I am 
come to complain.’ 

^brin? water to wash the hands.’ 

o 

^give 'mo) a liouse near you for me 
to put up in’ lit. * to alight’). 

sold my liorse for two liundred 
rupees.* 

‘what will you give thi^ book for:’ 


Eem. The Dative of motive or purpose ( J 




\ 


the object on account 


of which anything is done) is generally a verbal noun /y. saifj faryud, 
uiarnd, dhondy in the above examples), and may always be rendered in 
English by the gerund with to. The force of the same Dative is very 
commonly expressed by one of the postpositions 
etc., and the genitive of a verbal noun: as ^ ^ 

IjI:o * God has made men to earn (their livelihood) ;* 

kll. 




L5 




c 



they study (for) to become learned.* In 
such sentences the genitive of the verbal noun may be resolved into a 
clause consisting of ^ or S\j and a finite form of the verb: as 

become learned.* 


- > 
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335, The Dative is used after verbs implying motion', as 


✓ 

» J >• 


* tbe merchant went home (to his house),’ 


ir S ^ \\i ir. ^ he went to the bazar.’ 

- y > > • > 


srLj J ‘ (take care') that no annoyance reach the lion.* 

336. The Dative is used idiomatically vrith the verb 
'JL, ‘ to meet, or come in contact with,’ to convey the idea 
of acquiring, finding: as 

IL* ^ i * this boT ha? <;ot nothing.’ 


*> * ’ ^ 

V 


0^1 


J j:—:« 4$L.-\ * he did not find a road or way.* 


^ y 


337. The Dative is used after some adjectives signify¬ 
ing nece-ssarg. fit, agreeable, and their opposites, when they 
are employed as predicative nouns : e.g. 

1 ‘this house is needed by (in requisition for) ns.’ 


.C: O 4 ^ 
y 






, Xs:* -.I-*'-' -J ‘ I do not approye of this matter, lit. this 

matter is not agreeable to me. 


338. The phrases 


• :s' 

^ T 


<ri 


sitmifving it is necessary, groqier, or right, 
Dative: e.g. 


^ etc. 
govern the 





~ J 


* a man should exert (himself) in doing 
, <^ood; Vd. ' it is necessary for a man 

# c* ' 

that he,’ etc. 

<■ ' C1 i •^■1 * h is necessary for him (it behoves 

him) that he mention not the words 


^ 9 


■r> y 


of one person to another. 


3.39. With the same verbs, and also with the verbs 

an.'r.^ when these imply MMon, n,emits, or 

_lori.^ nmnloved before the gerund, the 



the patite case. 




c^erundive, and the perfect participle used as a verbal noun 

to denote the subject {cf. §§ 415, 426, and 439). as 





j 


^ r u: 


* ^ 








-'1 




‘we ncwsjiaper-writers should con- 
sider/ Vit. for us newspaper-\rnter3 
considering is necessary or right. 

‘you should learn manners.* 


V 


^Ju:^ 


.V > 




J " 


j 


' \ 





u,. 


‘ wc oiijiht now to consider a bit. 

A * it is right (for you) to mention, such 
beneficial matters without delay. 


^ 'li-' ^ S\ ‘if we hare to make a watch. 

L_5 u?-' • > > 


•* 


r 


U :, ^-1 


4i ‘ we have to provide against all our 




. t , .-w* i • . 


necessities with this same language.' 


1 wl *i ili—s ‘the government will certainly have'be 


•' O 1 




.*-j con3t^aiued^ to interfere in this matter.’ 




340. The Dative of the possessor, with ^, U", U^.>, and 
other kindred verbs, and occasionally with the verb UT ‘ to 
come,’ expresses the idea of possession ; hut the verbs 6ys 
and IjT, with the Dative, more commonly imply entering 

into and influencing : e.g. 




‘your Honour has many occupations 
(many things to occupy you).' 

the alarm and anxiety which we had 

(we suffered) at that moment.’ 



‘and if he have not sense and uade^ 


J standing in due degree.* 
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J 


• ^ i < * 

iJu the king derived some consolation 


(tkercfrom)/ 


^ S * 


( . 


LT 


C 9 


- V 


IT . .. 

•* J > 




jealousy possessed the lion.’ 

I derived assurance (I became certain).’ 

ri f *pity for their condition possessed the 

king.’ 

Rem. Possession may abo be signified by the postposidon and 
the genitixe of the possessor, instead of the Dative: as (j«l» cX 
^ 'sii * he has a dog 'there is a dog in his possession)and, less 

^ I O ^ ^ ^ ^ 

c'-mmonly, by the verb to keep,’ have,’ with the Accusative ot 
the thing possessed; as J child.’ 


341. The Dative is used to express tinie indefinitely: as 

UT li'3 ® band of robbers came at night.* 


, 9 


* in the morning, when he rose.* 


• J 


Rem. The Dative postposition is often omitted, but in such cases the 
always takes the indected form, if it is capable of inflection; e.g. 


noun 






-.7^ ^ ^in the morning, as soon as he rose, he 


mounted (his horse).* 
i ^ u * he has gone home.* 




N ' ^ ‘he has gone to eat his food. 


V. The Acctsativb. 


.342. Tlie Accusative, in Hindustani, occurs only as 
the objective complement of a transitive verb; as 

‘ Hohan is reading a book 

W >v ■ ■■ ^ 

‘ Kallu is beating Buddhu.’ 


i;tm. What is predicated 
cu't'-d of the object as sufferin 


of the subject as an action, may be predi- 
- so that this takes the place of the subject, 

O’ 



the accttsatite case. 


ZDO 


and the same verb is predicated of it m the passive. Thu, ‘ 

already shown (§ 1S5, 191, et seq.), is the usual construction in Urdu 

when the tenses employed are those formed with the past participle o 

simple transitive verbs (which is by its nature a pamce porriciple), the 

a-ent (whether known or not) being generally placed at the head of the 


1 


bv the dos: the 


•: • 


N 


sentence in the Agent case: as 

bread was eaten ’ (= ‘ the dog ate the bread ‘ ^ 

‘ the bread was eaten by some one.’ It is important, however, to bear in 

mind that at the present day this construction is viewed by those who 
employ it not as passive, but active, and that when the agent is not 


known, or it is not desired to mention it, the common passive form 
(§ 197) is used even in the tenses formed with the passive participle: 
e.g. 1^1 .L« ^ killed.’ 


343. Whether a verb is transitive depends on its signi¬ 
fication, and on the circumstance -whether an object is at 
the same time conceived as immediately acted on. 


344. Many Urdu verbs have fundamentally a distinct 

notion from those bv which they are commonlv rendered 

»/ . •• * 

in English, and are therefore differently constructed: as 

cJcii ujl ‘I am askins: him for my 

book’ (properly, ‘1 am wanting my book from him’); 
J) —■ -isr* ‘he is asking me for the reason’ 

(properly, ‘he is asking the reason from me’); 

‘fill water in the pot’ (‘pour water into the pot 

till it is full,’ and not ‘fill the pot with water’); 

ijUi* ‘ tears filled (gathered to the full) in 

% 

her eyes’ (not, as translators render it, ‘her eyes filled 
with tears ’). 

345 Not a few verbs have different significations, so 

J 

that in one they are transitive and govern the accusative, 
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while in another they are differently constructed; as Uji 

‘ he is scratching his hand;’ , ^ l“isr lC\ 

L^g . '>1 O " ^ 1 

‘ his hand itchesi .Ki_j iJ] ‘ he called me\ .iC j' 


' lie called out. 


y 


Hem. It is particularly to be observed that intransitive verbs of 
motion, 'svhen compounded with the conjunctive participle of certain 
transitive verbs, as L-2 * to take,* L-'J *to give,’ ‘to leave,* 

acquire a transitive signification, and are constructed with the Accusa¬ 
tive ; e.g. *1 * bring him to me;’ 


1 f 




‘ he left :'gave') this book at mv house on his way; 

. , ^ sO / _ 

,Lj S ‘leave the bov behind here.’ This is especially the 




* • 


W J 


ca-e wlicn the first racrabor of the compound is the conjunctive parti- 


clolo of the verb 'cf. § 215 and Hem.). 

J • • V ^ ^ 

olth The Accusative (j has two forms in Urdu; 

namt'lv. that of the Xominative^ and that of the Dative. 

% 

lluspoetin^: the employment of one or other of these forms 
the followmc orcneral rules may be laid down \ 

Vw 

r If the verb is one which requires a single object 
(Accusative) alone, the Accusative generally takes the 
nominative form, so long as there is no possibility of mis¬ 
taking the object for the subject: e.g. 

N - . jb ‘ the goat is drinking water.' 




1-1 ^ 

^ W -Jr 


/ 


’L ‘a snake is devouring a frog.* 


. t 




* hear mv history. 


> • 






- 1 • \ 


/ 

\ 


*I entertained the hope of meeting 


YOU. 


1 1 


;'v 'j::a 


• I 




sW * the executioners that instant seized 






his hand. 



the ACCESaTIVE case* 



Such is the usual form of the Accusative when the objcc 
is inanimate, and the subject cither animate or inanimate, 
and its invariable fonn when the object h the prcdicatiNO 
noun of the verb, as in the so-called Nominal Compounds, 
en U"' 'to form the desire,' .''^1 ’t'J r'l'-it-e 

confidence.’ 

2) If. however, the subject and object denote animate 
things, the object (Accusative) is generally (in tlie cas.' ef 
rational beings ini:ariahJ;i) distinguished by tlie addition 
to it of the postposition S, to obviate the possibility of 

mistake: as 


4 , ' J 7 ^’ “ 


‘ the wolf .[uieklv tore tlio >hec-p to jiioccs 
C-: \ ^ 'if vou can kill tkv '>x in rv way. 


S 4^-X' 'Kallu is beating Eadvliiu. 

l5 ✓ > -/ 


• - I 


3 : 


'i If for anv reason it is desired to lirincr tlic okject 

y •/ 


conspicuously forward, the Accusative is generally put in 
the Dative form. This usually takes place Avhen the 
object has been previously mentioned, and occurs asain in 
connection with a demonstrative pronoun, or other defining 
word or phrase, or when some particular object is specified, 
or when two objects arc contrasted. But much scope is 
allowed to individual judgment in this matter : c.'j. 



* after tliis the slaves took that dish 

and platter near the cage/ 

* whfu y u come up to the snukc, 
throw down the ornament near it/ 

"the fox, having dug a hole, had 
concealed the mouth thereof/ 
"our master will kill the tiu^er/ 

O 


4 
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oiT. Cognate Accusative. —Intransitive as well as tran¬ 
sitive verbs may be constructed with an Accusative of a 
substantive derived from tbe same root, or from another 
root of coiTesponding signification J*^ the abso- 

lute object). This Accusative can never take the Dative 
form, and it is generally used in connection with an attribu¬ 
tive or an adjective of quantity: e.g. 

^,1* ^ I gave {lit. beat) him a good beating.* 

^ ‘conduct (yourself) after the manner of 

> T ^ V ^ ' 

men’ QiL walk a walking like men’s*). 




we also have fought hundreds of fights.* 
he prated so much boastful nonsense.* 




‘ he sat like a gentleman* {lit. ‘he sat the 
sitting of a gentleman*). 


34S. Double iSIany verbs (chiefly causatives 

derived from transitive verbs) take two objective complements 
in the Accusative, generally either both of the person, or 
one of the person and the other of the thing. In such cases 
tlie personal object more commonly precedes the other, and 
is defined by the postposition /, the second Accusative 

l>eing put in the Nominative form: e.g. 


• > ¥ 


\ 




* 

• ^ 


j. ‘he was teaching his class Arith- 


¥ 


mctic. 


*1 ^ 

♦ ^ t •• S 


V « ^ 


»« 


!\ ‘ put this dress on him.* 








‘ he would have got my lord (hus¬ 
band) released from prison.’ 

‘ in what religion is it permitted to 
make God’s servants eat a dog’s 
leavings.’ 



the accxtsatiye case. 


•jey 


Rem. The Xom. form of the Accusative may. unrlcr certain circum¬ 
stances, stand first: as P ‘ ^ ’ 


(cf. S 271); and occasionally both Accusatives may be defined by ^ : 

^ ^ ^ •J 


as 


Uj 


X 


.\ 


s 


s 


brother’s po’rtion to his (the brother’s) daughter;’ but such examples 
are of rare occurrence, and must not be taken as a rule. even in this 




* \ 


I ^ 




la 


instance it would be perfectly correct to say /. 
examples like the following, which are cited by Forbes’s followers to 

show that both objects may be defined by the case of the second noun 

? ^ 4 

is not the Accusative (j Jytl,), but the Dative of purpose (J 
Li S ''!L C1\ *i L’ * I despatched the other to 

call him;’ p S J, I'U ‘they took the prince 


out to stroll in the garden and even in such cases the recurrence of 
S is now generally avoided by the use of one of the postpositions 
etc., with the genitive, in place of the dative : as 


• I 

S • 'J 


II 




349. Factitive Accusative. —Verbs signifying to ma/:i% 
appoint, call, name, and the like, and those verbs 'wliieh 
signify an act that takes place in the mind JoJl 

verbs of the heart, as the native grammarians term them\ 
such as Ub ‘to find,’ ‘to think or deem,’ ‘to 

think or imagine,’ and the like, take, besides the object 
(Accusative) itself, the Accusative of a substantive or 
adjective which constitutes a predicate of the object, and 
serves to complete the notion of the verb. In such cases 
the object (or first Accusative) is frequently defined by the 
postposition f, and thus the concord between it and the 
predicative noun (the second Accusative), if it bo an adjec¬ 
tive or participle, is disturbed, the predicative adjective 
remaining in the uninflected form of the singular, even 
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thougli the object (Acc.) with wliich it is connected be 
plural; the verb also (if the tense be one composed of the 
passive participle) being constructed impersonally (see 
§ oob): as 




✓ C 


- > 




to make an evil the means of good/ 




•« • 


* he has made it such a curiosity/ 




^ ** • ' ^Jtr \ ** 




• t - / ' s: 

, C-;>wO 


^ • > 

/ c 


\ > 

1 / H X ^ 

lb ^ 




I found him very meek/ 


✓ ^ 

^■9 I perceive you (to be) sad. 


-i Vi- * it is proper that he call that person 


X 

N 


the builder of the work** 




^ * any one whom I heard of (as) a 

doctor of religion/ 


\ ^ •i i >m\ it * they deem this practice cleverness. 

X ^ ‘he cau make this woman well.* 

- ^ - 

‘ all the carts stationary.* 


N \ 


\ ( X V 1 ® 


▼ y 




✓ •V 


350. But both Accusatives may have the nominative 
form, in which case, if the second is an adjective or parti¬ 
ciple that inflects, it agrees in gender and number with 

the first (the object):' as 

1 It i. worthy that Forbes’^ remark, on thb point, although too ^ 

r. rf. . tiv ,oun,i; and y.t succeed.ng grammarian,, who generaUy f^ow hu 

K' s::;^ JVI“ i.. rj-r 

U . ,ri . >:.ip lod' tii.ir cal.ilulilj u. c are fJ.biiwI 

.Ith v.rl..; ;t ^ ^ rule (MS aram«..r, p. 141). 

r.'VI i:n iu m i>^u\iuc Mngular. - - - fmn nf the adiectiTe spoken of, 
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I 

X 



‘consider his harm your (own) harm/ 
‘ YOU have made your face black. 

‘stop the cart/ 

‘he keeps no one’s difficulties ur- 
removed.^ 





‘ he satisfies 
wants/ 


(makes 


complete) 




‘do not accumulate (W. make collected, 
or in one place) more than (is) 
necessary of this world’s things/ 



‘ having erected (various kinds of small 

and large, poled and pole-less) tents 

outside the citv/ 

* 


Hem. a. It will be perceived from the above examples that it is the 
use of the Dative form of the Accusative that disturbs the concord 
between the’ object and the predicative adjective or participle. 
Similarly the concord between an adjective or participle and its substan¬ 
tive is always broken when the substantive is in the Dative form of the 
Accusative, but in no other case. Of the pronominal Accusatives, both 
being originally Dative forms, the second —rU etc.) 

would likew ise appear to afiect the concord similarly to the first (espe- 
cially if it be the object of a kalh) : e.^. 

sider me (the princess) arrived/ But we also find «make 

✓ 

it (Us-the tea) strong,’ although the correctnessof this seems questionable. 


Iiem, h. Most of the so-called Xominal verbs come under the class 
noticed above, and hence the Accusative governed by them is commonly 
put in the Dative form, and the verb in the Past lenses (if transitive) 
is constructed impersonally. 


351. In the passive of the verbs of the last class the 
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direct object becomes the subject, the indirect object 
remaining in tbe Dative form of the Accusative: e.g. 



\ y 








‘if ihetwobecompared’ 

son be made in reference to the two’ , 

f 

‘it is right that be be called the builder 



of tbe work’ {lit. ‘that builder of the 



work be said in reference to hiro’h 

/ 

‘ that I be secured from punishment 
pending the time of appeal.* 


Ti. The Ablative. 


O 

n 


52. The Ablative postposition designates: 




1) Departure from ^ place^ or from he%ide a person) as 

11 DebllA" cX' . .X 

C. ‘the telegraph (electric) wire is working 

from Calcutta to Peshawar;’ iX —= _A.U j. ‘he de- 

.5 


parted from my presence; 






1 


‘ your Honour (you) turned from us to them.’ Hence it 
is used: 

a) With verbs (participles, verbal adjectives) that 
convey tbe idea of separation, departure, being free, removing, 
liberating, guarding, concealing, flight, caution, abstinence, 
avoidance, holding oneself aloof from a person or thing, 
frightening aieag, encountering, self-defence, forbidding, 
hindering, depriving, and the like; and, in general, to 
express the doing of something toicards or in respect to 


another; as 


^ ^ 


• V 


1 > . I ^ A 


‘he separated (himself) from me.’ 
^ ‘ when we came out from the city.’ 
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U a!lj ^ cLir'^' ‘^"P hand.’ 

y 


c^li ^ ^\ 3j 


c.U- .J^ u/b 

> > y 


j: 


^ ^ when he finished (ceased from} 
this discourse/ 

T ^ in order that he himself should be 


clear of fault/ 


•• ^ 


■<. u.r 




punishment.’ 


\ 
y 


»j 1) Lz. 


-• % 


y • V 

y 


•• %» 


C ^ ^ 

^ it is not right to keep a secret 


from friends.’ 


. << 


^nothing remains hidden from him/ 

M ^ «• 


\j^ ,^'^1 cr-* from (connive at) 


their faults.’ 






l.j» .Lv 

J J J' 


W 1/5^1 cr’ <z^f * f refrained from evil-speaking.’ 

from there.’ 

^ Lo c:f *it is right to abstain from this 

matter.’ 

' is proper to hold oneself aloof 

from such a person.’ 

* to be on one’s guard against such 


3 .0 


S 4 




V 


things.’ 



Ill 




:r' L/" 

.C f 





I fought with him well.’ 


L5^ 


L".i 





iSjJ^ LjI ^ 






c. 


from being fulfilled.’ 

*he should so deal with them.’ 

I will treat you so well (will 

pursue such a course of conduct 
towards you)/ 

^ i 

what concern have I with shgre 
and portion?’ 


18 
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h) witli verbs which signify revealing, hnotving, informing, 
asking, and the like; for in these verbs is implied the idea 
of the removal of a covering, real or figurative: as 


*> 




r ' 




/• I 


U- J 




t X 


* it is revealed by (is evident from) 
his words.’ 

^ acquaint us also with the ciicnm- 

stance.’ 

^ LZ-jlj ‘ no one was cognizant of thismatter.’ 


> 


\ 








\ J ‘ nor had he any knowledge of the 
worship of God.* 

; * having become acquainted with 

these matters.’ 


^ ' he said to (or told) me.* 


''ui ‘ the king asked the wazlr.’ 





•: 14 

y-v> 




r * 








‘ I will explain (it) to your honour.* 


\ ^ I have something to say (represent) 
to you.’ 


also 


the latter commonly. 


With verbs signiWng, giving «p m denpmr, 

J'neglecting, denging, the ahUitg tn Jb,,eme mth . Un^, 
dlguet, satiety, and other such verbs as mply the nohon 

of turning atcag: as 


C ' 

ry^ c >- 




C.v X 


J J 


“\n 




J ; ‘ having despaired of life.’ 

> 

‘ having relinquished hope (washed his handsl 


of his 





_C'l ‘ abandon (the idea of shedding) his blood.' 
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* why arc you unniiiulful of tho 

wrotiir-doin" of the world?* 

* they will refuse to obey (will rebf i 

nirainst' this decree.’ 

‘ I was able to dispense with worldly 
wealth.’ 

*bein:? disi^u^tcd with it,’ 

O O 

* are you so soon weary of me ? ’ 

• • 

^ to be averse to worldly wealth.* 


d) With verbs signifying 



lo siirjMss one : as 

‘ he surpassed all the merchants of 
that place.* 


Item. Eut the Locative is sometimes used: e -* 

X ^ \ i • ^ 

^ he even surpassed his father.’ 



(?) With A'orbs signifying coming in contact^ meeting 
and uniting^ or connecting ; as 

Jb.viL' ^ ‘l tied it to my body.’ 

^ horse was tied to a peg.’ 

• 1 ^ I 

p they are connected with the biaiii.* 

having knocked against 'ceme in 
contact with) a stone.’ 

I came as far as this for the 


ervL' C-' 


I 


y'S / 7z 
^ .X.* 


Ij 1 iLj 4i 

^ w J 



purpose of meeting him.’ 

I will see (meet) him to-morrow,* 
Socrates married a shrew ’ JU, * 
long-tongued woman’). 
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2 ^ The point of time at which au act or state has com- 


menced\ e.g. 


s 


y cLX; j*ll 


o 9 


s from morn to eve/ 

‘from cbildbood be hds had this 
same taste.* 


✓ 

V 


Z 


j j 


,'j S ‘ dLseontinne from this date.’ 

c-i sT't- ^ 


Similarly, when an expired portion of time is spoken of, 
it is used to signify for such-and-such a time : as 


- 


o «• 




.»yj 5 . ‘ be has been absent for three days.’ 

*for some time past I have felt an 
inclination.* 


3 ^ The origin and source of a thing, and the reason whg 


a thing is done: as 




- X 




*r>- 


..1 


u ‘be vras perplexed by my action* 
(‘ bis perplexity proceeding from, 
or being caused by, it *). 


’ ( • ‘ be became much asbamed in conse- 

\ c=r; 




quence of wbat be said.* 




-.U Man’s life Lists throngteaUng and 

drinking.* 

, ^ X, * be is pleased with us, 

‘ the harm which springs from 
disorder.* 

.L j ‘ hence it is perceived.’ 

X- 

r\ ‘ they begin to bear ill-will towards 
tbem.’ 

, ^ , ‘havinsiecieatedhimself withmusifc' 


i i-.i.; 

' \ ^ 

'=4/'^ 


• N 
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‘disturbcfl by the vicissitudes of 
fortune/ 

* he is weeping through fear of you. 

* this alone is our real motive in 

issuing them/ 


4 ) The relation between the act and the instnirnent with 
which, or the means by which, it is performed: as— 




^ *nor would it open withany other key. 


< ... > 

see with your own eyes. 




S * that by their means he might make 

(JU'l \ agricultural implements/ 

^ * fill the pot with water ’ (whereas 

j implies ‘ pour 

water into the pot till it becomes 
full’). 


When the noun in the Ablative denotes a person, and 
the verb is neuter or causative, the instrument passes into 
the agen t : as 

" \ * t ^ t 9 < 

, Js I have committed a fault ( a fault 




has proceeded from me'). 

•i i *at night-time I was unable to make 



any arrangement,’ 



am having my boy taught Arabic 
by the ManlavL' 


In Hindi ^ in connection with passive verbs also designates 
the agent of an act; as \S UL, ^ ^,1^, ‘ fiavan was killed by 

Ram: but this construction is not common in Urdu. 
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5 ) It is used vith verbs signifying to barter or exchange^ 
o indicate tbat with which exchange is made: as ^ 


Jl- , 




‘ I exchanged my goods 


for articles pertaining to that country’ {lit. with my 
goods I exchanged articles pertaining to that country’). 

6) The mode or manner of an action; as 

'L« .i ‘ be pleased to observe (them) with attention 

(attentively)/ 






,LJL;\ ‘ he conducts himself with humility/ 


^ Ij ^ juj ^ ^ is produced in great abundance/ 

7) The quality of a person or thing, in which case it is 
generally connected with an adjective; as 

‘naked of body (naked-bodied).’ 


P 9 


j - > 


; ^ with sound legs’ (‘sound as regards 

the legs ’). 

^ ‘ sharp (experienced) in business 

transactions/ 


Sm. The Locative also may be used to indicate a quality: as 

‘ big ia body (big-bodied)‘ ni>nWe in 


motion, quick of movement, 

8) The distance from, or proximity to, a person, place, or 
thing, and priority in point of time, after words denoting 

distance or priority ; as 


^ ji- 


Lj ‘ it is far from this place.’ 


u 


* .' C\ iJS-'SJ e-: (I** ‘there was 


tioer not far firom there. 


% >- 




^ ^ jifi ‘it is far from (diametrically opposed 


tol reason.* 
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*to pass beyond llie stage (bounds) 


of moderation/ 


^ ^.-1 ‘before, or previous to, U'ginning/ 

\ or __ i ^.e __ * previous to tins time/ 


Similai'lv 'hoAvent iu through the door; 

« — ^ “ — -• ^ 

L' j>b —= ‘lie came out through tlie door.’ 




yy 


9) The difference between two persons or things tliat 
are compared with each other: as 


s I'-:. : J j __ ‘ th< 10 IS a arcat dittVrenee b^.■t^vl•cn 

U> V ^ ^ >> — — i 

savin" and doin"/ 

^ O C* 

^ ^ ^ ‘what resemblance is there between 

this and that?’ (‘none whatever; 
they are quite different/) 

Hence the use of the Ablative in forming comparatives 
and superlatives, 

Rem, The Locative may also be used to express the difference between 
two persons or things; e.g, ^ ; and 

similarly, it may be used to fcim comparatives and superlatives. 

lo) The relation which subsists between the part and 
the wTiole^ the species and the genus, the famihj or race and 
a member thereof: as 

‘von are not of our bodv.' 

^ * i 

person is an Englishman 'one 

• ✓ 

of the English pc'ople)/ 

Rem, The compound postposition ——■ also commonly employed 


J 1 
> 








u ^ ^ 




<J 


‘his mother came of the stock of the doctors of 


the religion of Zoroaster.’ Similarly, with the Locative postposition 
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. y ' 

alone: UJ 

% ^ J J f 


U-- 


^ ..ui 



*a Mge nf the 


family of Lokman \yas present.' 


11 ) The definition or explanation of a general or tfiij- 
versal by a special or particular as 

^ ^ \ ‘ God has pven him ease in every 


> 


<r 

'Z.- 






.✓» w- 


J w 



> icj 


-'J 


way/— e.^. wealth, money, etc 




. 1 \ 


in respect of what thing do they pride 

themselves, — strength, courage, 
braverv ? 

Hem. The Locative is often similarly used: e,g. J 
^ l> ^ ‘in respect of what thing arc you wantin 



a. 

o 


power, money r ’ 

12) Companionship or connection, being equivalent to the 
postposition -^Ls with a genitive: as 




c: 


iU 




curry 


^ * yon are come with much baggage.* 

j i ♦ I j * • 




. 1 

^ 1 




‘ (that) is connected with (concerns) my 
destiny.’ 

Hem. a. is sometimes used in the sense of^j or .>*.•: as JL (^1 

J ‘from (upon, after) the passing of this year (when this 


<- • 

X 


year has passed).* 


R,m. 1. The Ahktiv. poslpositio-, like th.t e( the Me., » 


‘ in this way,’ -> ‘ in every way. 


phrases: e.g. u-1 
■t X ‘ from house to house. 





X. ^.h the evee, nor hetd .iU. the eek ^ ..d .»Wy 

which ... used a. udverbM [ostpositious (./■ § 2“ d «! )• 
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353. Tlie postposition 

Locative postpositions 
ofsubstantives: as 




is often coinbincil witli the 
which then have the turce 


''C 'L' 


^ J 


' ,LC. 


^ * * he crime out iV'jm the insi'Io of the 

- w •• ' 

house .'he came out of the lioiis-')/ 

s 

^ ‘ he called out from inside the house. 


yi_* 


_. J _;t ‘ from the midst of 'from amr-ne;, of) 


y 

N X 


w ..1 wJ-i' 




1^; 




> 




all human qualities, gcncro-ity is 
the noblest and the ’ \^J- 
§ 3o0, 10, 

* he fell from 'fell off) the top of tlie 


house.’ 


Similarly —• ^from the outside.’ 'from yitliout;’ 

.^L- ‘ from the front,’ ‘ from before.’ 


VII. Tue Locative. 

351. The Locative postpositions are and^_', which 
denote, as a rule, essentially distinct relatiuns and ideas, 
and are therefore better noticed separately. 

355. shows, in general, that one thing is actually in 
the midst of another, entirelv surrounded hv it. IIlucc— 

1) It indicates ?rsf in a place or during a tirnc. and niotion 
into a place: as house;’ J ' in this 

same year;’ \J /, ' he went into the city;’ 

‘they (the bees) return to tlie 

hive.’ This sisjuification is then trausfen-cd to the rela- 
tion subsisting between any two things, the one of wliieh 
is regarded as the place in which the other is, or happens, 
or into which it goes or is put: as 
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in the season of youth/ 
in the mean time/ 


-O ‘in a little while.* 




‘ in an easterly direction/ 


^ o 

N ^ » 


^Ir^' gentleness there is in their 

disposition! * 

. — ^ fi f 

h came to (recovered) his senses.’ 


.5U 




nix it in water’ (or, according 
our idiom, ‘ with water *). 




X 
> 




✓ < 


will 




i t 


«i ^' 

• ✓ 


5.^ 


(or 


(by being mixed up) in filth/ etc. 

^ \ ^ you lavished treasure in the path of 

(for the sake of) Gh>d/ 

‘ they become entangled in (fall into) 

deceit/ etc. 

‘they are occupied in (discharging) 
. their duties. 





1 


,,V^ UT 


\ £ ‘ that they labour earnestly in (behalf 
of) the good repute of their master.’ 


^ W 9 


Hem. It IS sometimes idiomatically omitted: 6®^ 

into (a state of) anger (became angry);’ Sj he got into 

‘in that year; * o'l these days.’ 


a rage :* JL: 


2) It is often used in the sense of the synonymous 
words and signifying ainonff, between, and 

lienee occurs in connection with verhs signifying to unite, 
reconcile, separate, discriminate, and the like: e.g. 

- »; • princess was not among them.’ 
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‘disicnsioBS 'svul surely spring up 
unions them.’ 

* he made peace hc-t^ecn men and 

the Jinn.’ 

* discriminate between truth and 

falseliood.’ 

* what difference is there between 

him and me?^ 


3 ) It indicates the subject or thought of couversationj 
that m which these move: as 




he writes about (or respecting) 
himself.* 






7 14 





* (you) should consult (some one) 
about 'or in'' this case/ 

V / 

‘(I) thought much about this/ 


Hence it is used in stating tlie subject of a book or 
chapter; as 




€ 


On the consultation of held bv' the animtds/ 

\ w / 




* On ilorality/ 


4) It is used (like the Ablative), in connection with an 
adjective, to indicate tbe qualiU/ of a person or thing: as 



%ig in boJv/ 

^quick or fleet in (of) action/ 


5) It is employed in the comparison of an object with 
several others, governing the thing with which compai'ison 
is made: as 






9 . 

he is the biggest of all the bees (is big com¬ 


pared with all the other Lees)/ 
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IV' ‘it is tbe greatest Imninarj of aO 

the seven planets.* 


6) It is used ahsolutely with an adjective or substantive 
(in the manner of the Ablative Absolute of the Latin), to 
express a state or circumstance : as 

^ ^ Ml tc=r * as if I entered Paradise alive’ (Kt, 

* being in a living state’). 

In such cases the postposition and the participle 

are generally understood. 


7) It indicates the price or cost of a thing: as 




V 

♦ •N 


how much did this book cost ? 



1ft 1 ^ 

> r 


8) It is used to define or explain a general or unwersal 
by a special or particular : as 

^ * in respect of what are yon lacking 

\j —power or wealth, etc. ?* {cf. 352, 

11, and lUm.) 

9 ) It denotes the relation subsisting between tbe pto-t 
and the whole, tbe species and the penus, etc.: as 


u 


‘ a sage 




present* (cf. § 349,10, and SemJ). 

i (instead of the Ablative, 
thing is close bg^ or i» contact 
construed with verbs signify- 


connect 








^ * the pieces of diamond sta<& to tte 




flesh.’ 















jii ‘they wiU attach the fflgn of 
masculine to the verh- 
. J ‘ fasten the bucket to the string 


7 ^ 
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Rem. The postpositions 


^ I ✓ < 


and j are sometimes interchanged : 


,g. .A ‘ the book is at home’ (where j4) - 

V-A> ‘raiment on (his) bodj’ (where Similarly 

U • ^ C \ 

is sometimes used in place of e^ and ^ : as^^X’ j . —- .J 



-N 


* how much did the book 


‘ tie (it) to the tree; ’ 


cost?’ Bat in such cases the postposition for which stands 

may always take its place; nor is it at all necessary that a verh of 
motion should precede the noun governed by (or y^). We may 


Rav Lf 4 i meanin" LT, ^ * he went to his house;’ but^ is 
not used for, and therefore could not take the place of or 
such sentences as, [JjJ ‘ when he came to the 






(inside) a house.’ 


356. y (=y/^)> (t^ove, i/poji, is used 
1) In its original local sense, to denote liifjhcr eleva¬ 


tion’. as 


^ ^ my 


^ j the bird was sitting on a tree,’ 

- • >y ✓ X • V y O 

' ✓ 

L:J j ^ he was mounted on a horse.’ 


^ y J 

o ^ 




Lo 

»• 


* God is in heaven (above),’ 

T saw a picture on the wall.* 


The same sense is further exemplified in: 


4^' 


-r/'* V-/ 




V 


V - 


^ It ^ ^ 

i c^*'iu he was standing by the side of the 

lank’ (becaiisea person standing by 
a tank rises above the level of it). 
I was seated at the door.’ 




t-lX’l distance of) a kos or so.’ 

^ A J'^ \^ * h* their condition be reflected on, 

to keep the eye on moderation.’ 
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^ \3j ,Vj .j\< ‘he attends to his afeire himself* 

yi something (pl^ 

for life).* 

^ ‘have pity on our state.* 


he did not act upon it,* 


■^•nr 


-e 


vf 


wonderful and strange events befell 
me (passed over me).* 

‘ ha\-ing become acquainted with my 

foUy.* 




^ * 


• at the appointed time.* 

2) To indicate an act or feeling directed against an 
object, or towards it, with a view to getting possession 
of it: as 






-/w 


Li 





-L. j 


U they attacked the enemy (made an 
attack upon him).* 

\ ‘ (they) rushed upon him.* 

9 ^ 

?• he is angry with me.* 


i ( 


« i 


the cause of dbpleasure with joa.’ 


\j\%3 j * he urged the horse against him.* 

^ p 

f. U , .i'U r.* * they will desire to lay hands on bis 


earDings. 


J J i / j“' U*'\ * to be infatuated with 


this life of a 




few days.* 


Ifcji . ' jm\ ‘he became enamoured of her.* 

3) To indicate a debt that is due, and a duly that is 
incumbent M^^owone: as 

C ‘ I am in debt (a debt b upon me).* 

L_s - • 
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ILbi 


^ i J j .S *it is incumbent on them.’ 




11 L * * ^ 


J 


L 

V ^ V 

✓ 



‘ what God has made obligatory on 
them.* 

•• ✓ 

4 ) To denote the dislinction or superior if// that one thing 
enjoys over another: as 






A 


r Lf^ 


J rJ 

•• 4 


I L •• t,^ ^ ^Xaturo precedes 'is above' Art. 

>* 

jJ; ^ LJj , ^ they prefer the life of this world 

^ I •• «/ 1 

to the life to come.’ 

5 ) To indicate the position in -^^-hich (the ground on 
which) a person or thing stands in respect off origin, custom, 
education, business, etc.: e.g. 

c O 

iL‘i? , .•-iLljb ‘men conform to the wavs of their 

- L/> y 

, rJ kings.’ 

c>i -wJ J A e—^ man docs not abide bv his promise.* 


L5*vi 


• • 


-! 


^ Lii 


li ‘government is based 'turns) upon 

justice.* 

‘every individual thing reverts to 


its original,’ 


wi—lU- ^ when desire exists in (shall conform 


4Jb J 
J 


to) a state of moderation.* 


6) To denote tne cause of or reason for an action; as 

‘on account of (through) that same 

«* 

covetousness (of mine).* 

‘because of this saving of mine.’ 


J 


A 




UU f t'or what offence did you beat these 


j 

>* 




< .'J 

.✓ y 




poor creatures ?’ 

( 

ijrr'* she used to be perplexed (to account) 


• » 


\ 


for my iulfilling my jiromise.* 
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7) To show the rule or standard according to which 


something is done: as 






ji 


• ^ I 

after a proper manner.’ 
according to his wonted custom.’ 


J’. ‘rr 


I • y 

w ^ 




according to the rules of philosopliy.’ 


S'; It is sometimes used as equivalent to the Persian 
phrases I'j ^/? notwithstanding: as 


j JU'j * notwithstanding so much wisdom.’ 


> i 

c 


j J^\ * in spite of this carefulness of his.’ 

v-' ' w- 

Him. a. The postposition -JLj * along with’ is also employed in 
this sense, and when so used always precedes the pronoun it governs 
in the genitive : e g. ^ jP ^ * notwith¬ 


standing this 'fact) that he himself be small and powerless.* 

Hem. b. j , like the postpositions of the other cases, is often idiom- 
aticallv omitted : e g. ‘ at this same time JJij 

‘ I have fallen under its (evil) eye (it, the snake, has 


marked me out for its victim) 


9 , 

5j he began setting 
upon me ’ [lH. ‘ faUing on mv head ’). In every instance however of 
a postposition being understood, the noun governed by it (if capable 
of iutiection) takes the inflected form. 

to, up to, as far as, is erroneously included 


Hinl. C 


i /- 

or 




±K\in. V* 

by some grammarians among the postpositions of the Locative. It 
d'esi-nates, properly, fho limit attained hy a thing, or an action, whethe. 


LllaL iiiiitv . 

,0 Kalfcstta :c.k.«ttn);’ UT ^ 'como as far .soy sb.pl 

' ' to .ucli an tstent. to this dogree.’ It it be desited t 


JJC" ' ■ to such an extent, to tins uegi«. .— 

iJioare '.ha, both Urntts ate a.tually included, the pas, c.nju.cHt 

participle '' '*■' ““ 

. \'3 ‘from the branches to the leave 

L_^ 


.VbkUive ; as — >i =; 



THE YOCATTYE CASE, 


2S9 


inclusire. 


Tah is sometimes used in the sense of 










and vour 

■ 


contending lit. in that you contended', for long days to acquire lands 
and gardens, (your) violently usurping the rights of /other) people, 
(your) forgeries, (your) frauds—all were unto (for) this day,’ 


viir. Tee Ymcative. 

S57. The Vocative case indicates the object addressed; 
it therefore stands in no connection with other words in a 
sentence. Its position is usually at the beginning of the 
sentence. 


Rem. According to the view of native grammarians however, what 
we call the Vocative is really the indirect object of a suppressed verb : 
e.g. is regarded by them as equivalent to 'J.oo 

S * I call the man.* 

J 


358. The Vocative is often introduced by an interjec¬ 
tion: as l::.-..!.-' ‘ 0 friend I ’ .1 ‘0 bov I ’ but if no 

particular stress is laid on the address, the iutcrjcction 
may be omitted : e.g. ‘ bov 1 ’ ‘ gentlemen 1 ’ , ,'j 

‘ 0 friends ! ’ 


359. An adjective (genitive, possessive pronoun) quali 
fying a noun in the Vocative is also put in the Vocative : 
fis ‘0 my darling!’ '0 servant 


of God! ’ 


360. Some nouns occur cbieily in the Vocative case; 
as ‘brother!’ L.^. and C ‘sister!’ JU ‘0 mother!’ 

bl ‘father!’ ‘0 friend or master !' '^The last of these 

occurs in other cases also : e.g. ^ ‘both 

husband and wife were (there).’ 


19 
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CHAPTEE YIII 


ADJECTIYES. 


I. THE ATTRIBETTVE ABJECTITE. 

361. The ordinary rules for the construction of the 


down 


£rra 


A ^ 

The following are of a more special character. 

362- Two adjectives that are attributives to one sub¬ 
stantive are commonly connected by asyndeton. aftP'- 

O A ^ 

manner of substantives and verbs. e.g. t/7" 
ragged old garments;' ^ 

(and) big boys.’ 





An 


ay be used 


without a substantive to denote things or persons: c.y. 


f 







' ^ ^ ^ 






\ 




Cl/ - - ' > 




U; ‘ from the good and erd of the time.’ 

tli6 opinion of the wise 

i; ‘ the condition of certain sick persons 
is such/ 

‘ small and great made rejoicings.’ 


J 


S04, .. The adjective^^. ‘full,’ approxuaatea dosel, t. 

the character of a postposition. It gove™ a noun m 
Formative, and either precedes or follows it, u. 


eo 


HIM 


only the latter : e.g. 
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(or 


..II« b", or ,.2^^ u^)‘to the utmost (full 

extent) of one’s power, as far as possible. 


.;U (= -^ b) ‘in (for) a whole life-time.’ 


»• 


^ I 


‘ a bellyful/ 


b. Its signification, when it comes after the substantive, 
is sometimes that of as far or much as, or suj/icient for 
(= tlie Persian jU, see § 91, o, Rem .'). e.j. 

^ * about, or as far as a /.os (wherras 

{ would always imply a 

full hos ’). 

j * that there be not as much as a Jc^nurl 
(not a particle} of falsehood ia it. 


4^ j .4-’ 


M > 

TyJ 

✓ 




r 

\ 




'J 'cloth sufficient for a cap/ 




365. rt. The adjective L ‘like’ is placed after nouns 
(substantives, adjectives, pronouns) to denote similitude, 
and inflects like the genitive case-sign to agree in gender 
and number with the object compared: as 

L: —i) ' a lion-like man * (' a man bold as a lion’). 


O 

% 

V 


^ fairy-like girl/ 


w •• •• T * ^ 

, ^ ^ -.V 


MC 


•• ^ V 




4^ some black-like (or blackish) object 
is visible/ 


Rem, An attributive adjective or a demonstrative pronoun may 
precede the substantive, the pronoun (see next para.) being put in the 
Formative: e.g, 

L: ‘like a raging elephant; * 

‘ like that merchant.* 


6. When it follows a pronoun, it governs it in the Forma¬ 
tive (cf § 376): e.^. 




a wise man like thee/ 


> 9 
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^ J 


cj 




V • 


^ ^tbat you restored to life a dead man 
like me/ 


^ i JVI • • 

three darweshes afflicted like thee. 


e. The Genitive, inasmuch as it possesses the character 
of (and is by origin) an Adjective, may also he followed 
by U, forming with it a kind of compound adjective: eg. 

ijl: .4.9 ^ S form like a tiger b’ (‘a tiger-like 

form 

^ L; 1 J Jc* , IW * its case is similar to that of bodily 


exercise. 


^ ^ X.i , 'feet like goats’/ 

✓ 

^ ‘understandingandjudgmentlikeours.* 

rf. The compound with L- may also be employed ad¬ 
verbially and substantively: as 


> V 


^ t/ ^ jT ' all men are not alike/ 


- > 


UJ U cSJ 4 lying like a corpse/ 

^ ^ Sr*' ^ 

L: ‘something like a light (a light-like) 


appeared at a distance. 


became 




J'3 






something quite different, and shed 
something like the slough of a 
snake’ {lit. ‘ a snake-slough-like’). 


r.,n In ^lace of U, the indeclinable adjective >^occuis 

z' . I _A * 




We may here point out that instead of 


•r=r< 




also 


aDSOlUlCiy uieauiugi^^.-r O . A ♦V«4- th» 

UJ ■- U 1 _, ..biob i. ve,J «u,.rimarj i for it « endoot tb,* th. 
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speaker means to say “afflicted like me,” and therefore the reading 
should be ' ■ , < ' > L- ■ Some grammarians, strange to say, receive 

Forbes’ version as correct, and translate it distress like mine. ^ e 
need hardly point out that can never mean “ distress,” and that 

if the speaker had meant to imply “distress like mine," he would have 
said -i-' ^ ^ • 


366. The adverbial affix L, which is added to aJJecfircs 
alone (most commonly to adjectives of quanUbj), and indi¬ 
cates a great or small degree of a quality, etc., is generally 
confounded with the adjective of similitude^ although the 
two words are quite distinct both as to origin and significa¬ 
tion (§§ 48, 49, and 50, ReinX As both are similarly 
constructed, it may sometimes happen that the context 
alone must be looked to, to determine whether similitude 
or degree is implied; but this can only occur when the 
adjective to which L- is joined is one of qualitu: e.g. j o 
may signify hlack-like, or blackish, or verg blacky though 
the last is the more common signification. 'When however 
it is connected with an adjective of quantitg. L is almost 
invariably the adverb of degree: e,g. ^ ^* a great 
many horses‘fora trifling fault/Ij 

izj\j ‘ a trivial matter.’ 

« 


367. a. The rules for the formation of comparatives and 
superlatives, and the various methods of intensifying an 
adjective, have been laid down in §§ 47 and 48. 

b. Persian and Arabic comparatives and superlatives 
are of common occurrence: e.g..j:^.sr^'‘ jXg ‘the better (or 
best) course;’ ^ if-y jJjl ‘with the least atteution.’ 
The jirabic superlative, whether constructed with a 
masculine or feminine noun in Urdu, always takes the 
masculine form. 
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II. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


368. The following rules relate to the Cardinal niimhers 
alone ; there being nothing special in the construction of 
the Ordinals beyond what has been already noticed (§ 55 
ct seq.). 


369. The cardinal numbers usually precede the noun 
with which they are connected, and this may be put in 
the singular or the plural, according to the following rules: 


1) If the noun denote monejj^ mcamre or quantity^ iime, 
(h'star.ce, direction^ manner^ or if it be one which is used as 
a collective numeral (like the English hrace^ pair, head, 
etc.), as \-.fr ‘a paii',’ ‘a rein,’^-^j ‘a chain,’ 


string or file,’ it is commonly put in the singular ; but 
the verb forming its predicate is generally plural: e.g. 


t Ji' * one thousand ashrafl (gold-mohurs) 


\ 


V V 


• • 


✓ 

^ J • 1 




J ^ 


''1*^ f , 


^ ‘ a bag of four thousand rupees.' 

‘ a piece (of cloth) of twenty yards/ 

y 

j * a field of ten higlidsJ 


•• > 


z' 


. I 




\ > 


X>~ ‘ after two or three gharis. 


V ^ 


• J * in the course of two or three days. 

Cz- ^ 

»J ‘ in three Treeks.’ 

.. ‘ for the space of three months.’ 




t - 


x" ' VU-’ : ^up to (the age of) sixty years, 
i ’>• ‘ from three sides.’ 

cJ *from two directions. 


y- 


« y 


i cJ* * by two means 
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29 ? 




S,Sij 'fifteen hundred cliain of elephants (compart 

^ V 

the English fifteen hundred of cattle”) 


^ * nine hundred string (file) of burden-bearing 




V J 


4^ t 

V' V 


camels.* 


1] - t_,14 , ^]t I * ten rein (i.e. ten) ‘Irak liorscs.* 

'“T^ W ^ W* ^ • 


Rem, The plural also is occasionally used when the noun denote: 
money; as 'forty ashra/is ]* and in this case, wher 

the noun is put in the singular, the verb also is sometimes singular, 




there were [it(. was) two hundred and fift\ 


2 ) In all other cases the plural is more commonlj 
employed, though the noun may be put in the singular: 
the predicate however is usually put in the plural: as 



a lakh of horses. 

'there are two tilings fltf. thing' 

Os O, 

in man.* 

‘ with one hundred and one men.* 
'two or three (a few) words.* 

‘ four or five trays.* 

* quest of four things.* 

' he wrote two lines.* 

'two drops of tears fell.* 

I 

there are thirty-nine bullets.’ 


370. The higher cardinal numbers, when used as 
collective substantives, are put in the Formative plural, and 
the noun denoting the things thus vaguely enumerated 
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follows in the plural or the singular, according to the 
preceding rules: e.g. 

‘hundredsoffights’(properly,'fights 




in hundreds'), 
thousands of elephants/ 

curiosities (to the value) of lakhs 
of rupees/ 

lakhs (of men) will die in con¬ 
sequence of his tyranny/ 


371, Similarly when the cardinal numbers (generally) 
are connected with some definite or specific object, they 
are used as collective substantives, and put in the Formative 
plural, to indicate that all or the whole of the objects 
enumerated are included ; while the noun denoting these 
objects may he put iu the singular (c/. § 369, 2): e.g. 




‘the whole of the forty monkeys* 
(before mentioned). 

‘ by all of the four mendicants/ 

‘ between both of the two kin^/ 

‘ into both my (two) eyes/ 

' both of the two states are (states) 
of evil/ 







, ‘ of all the seven planets/ 

‘the whole of the eight watches’ (into 
which a day of twenty-four houn 
is divided, and hence) ‘ the wholf 
twenty-four hours. 

‘ from all the four quarters ’ (th. 
cardinal points), ‘ from aU sides. 




■' the prayers of all the five (ap 
oointed) times. 
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JRem. These numeral forms appear to perplex the grammarians in no 
small degree. Thus we are told by one of our most recent instructors 
that “in the oblique cases plural, when the numerals are specihc, the 
numeral or the noun, or both the numeral and the noun, are put in 

the oblique form: {e.g.) 

= ‘ through the forty doors.’ But when the sense is not specific, the 

noun is put in the nominative plural; {e.g.) 
means ‘for the space of three days;’ but 


c-.'.'j 


- 


(or) 













^ means *for the space of the three days. 

These rules, we may observe, are esscntialh* wrong, and betray a total 
misconception of the nature of the numeral in the cases compared. 




O I ^ 

• lO I and ^ 


V 




In 

(the 


n 


the expressions 

. - 

signification of which differs in no respect from that of 
; and numeral is used as an adjectwe^ 


^ uiiu ci T —-- - 

# ^ ^ M 

whereas in the expressions or) 

the numeral is used as a colhciive suhstantive, signifying ‘ including the 
whole total of forty,’ or ‘in their whole total of forty,’ etc. ; thus 

means through forty, or the forty 

doors,’ according to the context; but ^ or) 


signifies ‘through the doors in their whole total of forty/ or ‘ through 
all the forty doors.’ 
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CKAPTEK IX. 

PROXOTJXS. 


I. THE PERSONAL PROXOEXS. 


372. The personal pronouns are not usually expressed 
hen they are the subjects of personal verbs, and are even 
ften understood in other instances. But they must be 
xpressed -where perspicuity, contrast, or emphasis is 




quired. They generally precede the verb; but they 
ometimes follow (commonly in the Imperative), espe- 
ially in poetry: e.g. 




• X 

\ s •• 


hoNv shall I Irave it and gor’ 


‘ should I do ;;it) : 


^ 1 


V ^ ^ 




t - 

r - Jy 


• .* 


^ 0 ; 


*1 used to call to mind the saying of the wise/ 
- * rare fools are they/ 


373. Two or more pronouns forming the subjects of 
)ne predicate are arranged in the order of the persons 
^ 200). The same order is commonly (though not in¬ 
variably) observed when the pronouns are in an inflected 


case; e.g. 




‘ that that same may be a sign 
between me and thee/ 

' the causing (of people) to laugh at 

me and you/ 


Bat 




% ♦ 


what difference is there between 

^ 
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S74. Tlie Genitives of the pronouns are properly 
possessive adjectives in the Nominative (§ 154), and are 
inflected accordingly. They are however frequently used 
as objective genitives : as 


Vt 


‘Mr 


^ I 
^ • 1 


I i . 


in ouest of vou.’ 

* 


‘in qiiCbt of him or it.* 






‘lltc-v consider the siirut of me un- 

' > • - >- 


luckv.* 


—'Jo ‘he groped with his hand-: to cat-h 

(for the catching of us.* 

375. a. The place of the Accusative of the personal pro¬ 
nouns (including the Demonstrative, when it is used for the 
pronoim of the t/iird person) is supplied by the Dative, 
either of the two forms of which mav bo used as a Dative or 
an Accusative; but the form which takes the postposition 
c is that more commonlv used for the Accusative : e.o. 

J W %J 


^ I’ib XIsT J Ul ‘oar master Sindbud has cailtd liKx.* 


« \ 


ULo : —r ‘ she moved the cloth from her'! face 








and looked at me.* 


uJ ’esTw.* ^ ‘he went there with vou* {‘brought 

VOU there’). 


^ ^ 1 they ate them up. 


i- 9 


,4.> ^ ‘ this fakir became paralyzed on 

sceins: her.* 


% f 


m, 4 


« « 


having recoeuized thee.* 


order that they might see me.’ 


LV lo 1 


♦ ‘ deemins me dead.* 


/r ✓ ✓- 


^ *how shall I leave it and go:’ [Itl. 


go, having left it’). 

^ 'i < 

‘=^ i rf ' instant of sccin;: them/ 
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h. If the Dative and the Accusative of a pronoun occur 
the same sentence, the Accusative takes the postposi- 
m and the Dative the second form: as 

ci- 1 a certain gentleman gave it (or that) 

to me.’ 


e. Similarly the second form of the Dative is used for 
le Dative or Accusative of the pronoun if, in the same 
mtence, the direct or indirect object of the verb is a 
oun constructed with ^: e.g. 




* I have entrasied you to God/ 




9 I 3 ^ the Kazt made the child over to her.’ 


376. a. When a personal pronoun in any case except the 
^’ominative and Yocative is connected with an attributive 
djective, it precedes the same in the Formative, and the 
tase-sign is added to the adjective; e.g. 


' ^ ‘by wretched thee’ (‘then wretched 



one’). 

‘the true story of ruined me.* 


43 


S ‘ to lowly me.* 


Excepting the Agent case and the ijew 
well as the Nominative, the same construction 
when the emphatic particle or , ^ (plural 
) is added to the pronouns, that < 


^ ‘ I gave it to you' (and not to any one eke), 
isri ‘ let him ask me ’ (properly, ‘ let him ask it from me’). 

m ^ 


included: e.g. 


9 c 




u 
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alone did not do this.’ 



my course is the correct one,’ 
this property is your^^ 


C. The Adjective of Similitude L (as has been sho^vn in 
§ 365) alwaysthe personal pronouns, and governs 
them in the Formative. It rarely occurs however in con¬ 
nection with the pronoun of the third person. In the 
pronominal adjectives LjI, L.,;), the pronoun is demonstra- 
ike, not personal, the signification being not UJ:e him, or 
it, hut like this, or that, such {cf. § 156 and Rern.). 


d. The postposition ^^>6, which governs both the Forma¬ 
tive and the Genitive of substantives (§ 239), may like¬ 
wise govern the Formative or the Genitive of pronouns : 
e.g. 4 ^'* ‘near me,’ ‘near him.’ In both 

eases however the Genitive is the more common con¬ 
struction. 


Bern, The plural pronoun ♦Jb is often used for the singular by 
persons of rank or position when addressing inferiors ; and the plural 
is commonly employed in place of the singular J, These forms 
being thus used in the singular, their place as plurals is often supplied 
by the expressions ^ ‘we people,' ‘we;’ ♦J ‘you people,’ 

i ^ i ^ ^ 

you.’ The use of y thou/ though common among the vulgar, is 
restricted by the educated to the purpose of indicating conUmi^t, affection 
(chiefly in addressing children, or old and trusty servants), or reverence 


(whence its employment in addresses to the Deity). The educated, 
when conversing with equals, generally use the singular pronouns 
and for ‘I’ and ‘you’ (‘thou’); but may be used instead 
of , if the two persons are intimate friends. The respectful forms 


for the third person sinyuJar in any of the inflected cases except the 
Agent, are etc*; as ‘his order/ but in the case of 
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A sent tlie fonn is 


\ {e.g. ^ ' he said’), and not 

this being now the ordinary form of the eingolar Agent 
, 140, 141). 


O ^ ^ 

Oi i 


n. TUB DEMOXSnUTIVE PRONOUNS. 

. The Demonstrative pronouns are local adjectives; 
it, by omitting the object defined, they may be used as 
)uus: as \J ‘ these ? ’ iL ^ ‘ hearing 

.is.’ 

378. There is no personal pronoun of the third person 
L Hindustani: its place is generally supplied by the 
■mote demonstrative jj that, he, she, it. But if it be 
esired to distinguish between a near and a remote object, 
le pronoun ‘this’ is used to indicate the nearer object. 

rhen the demonstratives are used as personal pronouns, 
le case-signs are added immediately to them, but when 
ley are employed adjectively, defining a noun in an 
ifl'ected case, they are put in the Formative, but the 


case 


141): e.g. 


jT ' what does this man say ? ’ 

U U-i , wh ‘ that person was seated near me.* 

T -h • u-r refrain from this business.’ 

^ ‘ near that cave/ 


-V »J , - 






* he will see me/ 


. ‘ there is no believing him (this man 

J * 


«^r)/ 

!l , -.b . <0^ ‘hriag him to me.’ 
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Urn. a. The forms 
141, Rem. c .): e.g. 


f 

and 



are both >inLmlar 

k. 

^ • * they sav.’ ^ 


anol plural in L rdu 


Bern. h. The rules laid down in §§ 373*376, apply also to the 
pronoun of the third person. 


379. The Demonstrative ^this same, this very’ 

/ _ 4 - the emphatic particle , or, in the plural, 

refers emphatically to an object close at hand, or just 

spoken of, or about to bo mentioned; ‘that same, 
that very,’ to a more remote, or a preA'iously mentioned 

object: e.ff. 



* this same is written in our destiny 

(namely) that wc shall break 
(^atlicr) sticks crerv dav.’ 

* in this same ''afore-mentioncd'i 

\ / 

manner, through greed of ai.hrnfis,' 
‘every year in these same davs.* 

w w ^ 

‘the same ^afore-mcnlioned^ woman 

• / 

began to say.’ 

‘ the servants of the same 'afore- 

N 

mentioned) gentleman.’ 

‘ along with all those same (afore¬ 
mentioned'; merchants.’ 


* Similarly in SindhT ^ ‘this’ or ‘these;’ ^ ‘that’or •throe.' The \irC of 

these forms in the plural is termed ** ungramman'cAl" by a rcc-.-nt writer on Urdu 
grammar. The same thoughtless remark was made some years aeo in i>ne of the n^aes 
to an English translation of a well-known Urdu work, and happening to fail undtr 
the eye of a native scholar in India, called forth the followin'::; “ V’e shall ere lomr. 
I suppose, have English gentlemen coming out to India to teach us how to speak and 
write our own tongue correctly and idiomatically." It mav perhaps induce those 
gentlemea to change their opinion on this subject it tht.-y learn that the ori'.?inal plural 
form of ^ also was (as it is now in iEu-athi and Sindlii), and that thu 

ultimately gaye place , as , in Frda, is giving^ plucu to . 
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3S0. a. In the Accusative, the Demonstratives, when 

ed as adjectives or substantives defining a thing, may 

ke the ominative forms -j, ij, if there he no stress laid 

✓ 

i them, or the object defined by them has not been pre- 
ously mentioned; but these forms can never occur when 
le Demonstratives are used as personal pronouns : e.g. 

, , .'wO .jj ‘ where shall I take this bundle r’ 

iSjUi u 'for how many days shall I subsist 

on that money ? * 


f 




* havii^ heard this/ 

* I will give that (not i^) to thee.* 


b. But if the Demonstratives refer to an animate object, 
r to a thing which it is desired to bring conspicuously 
Dr ward (c/. § 346, 2, 3), they take the inflected form 
§ 378), and the postposition / is added to the noun 

[efined by them: e.g. 


J 


""iU S * why are you beating this boy?' 

tu- J. S ^ ,^1 * take this dog away/ 


'M t s' 




^ * I tore that book.’ 


f. The use of one or other of the two forms of the 
Dative-Accusative (viz. or ^\, or /Jl) of the 

Dcrsonal pronouns has been explained in § 3 1 5. 

i?, w. If the Demonstrative defines a noun followed by the adj^tive 
jf similitude L-, it takes the inflected form (§ 365): as ij^\ 

' like that merchant/ 


381. The Demonstratives are occasionally used in the 
sense of the pronominal adjectives b-d, derived from 

Tn such cases an explanatory or descnptive 
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sentence introduced by the explicatory particle ‘that/ 
ffenemlly lollows. as 



* such vras the state of brilliance that 
the Xi^ht of Power had (would 

w \ 

have had) no power (consideration) 


there.’ 


in. THE PcELATR’E PKOXOUXS. 


382. There are in Urdil two sorts of relative sentences; 
namely 1) such as are introduced by the Piclatire pronoun 
‘who, which, what,’ etc,; and -2) such as are annexed 
to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite noun 
without the aid of a Eelativc pronoun. A sentence of the 
former kind is called <•'11:^ a conjunctive sentence ; of 

:• a descriptive or pudljica- 


- o ^ 


or 


the latter kind 
ixve sentence (see § 276, Rem.). 


1) The CoxjTrycnvE Sextexce. 

383. The Eelative pronoun p>- is used both sub¬ 
stantively and adjectively: it may moreover be defi¬ 
nite or indefinite; as \ij ‘he Avho came,’ or ‘whoever 
came.’ 

384. a. When the Eelative is used as an indefinite sub¬ 
stantive, its clause is generally followed by one introduced 
by the correlative or determinative pronoun or s\ (more 
commonly the latter, which is often more emphatic than 
^), which takes up the Eelative, the two pronouns agree¬ 
ing in gender and number, but each standing in the case 


30 
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etermined by its relation to its own clause. The correla- 
Lve however is often omitted: e-g. 


^ ^ * happen what may * {Jit. * whatever 

shall happen, that (or it) shall 



LT JU (sc. /.) \A ^ 

— ^ J 


happen.’ 

do that wherein yonr pleasure 
consists’ (Mowhateveryouplease*). 
those who were smart and active 

quickly jumped into the boats 
and went on board (the ship).’ 

whoever came went away laden 
(with treasure).* 


i?««. Compare ^ith the Urdu ij , the Sanskrit ^ yad- 

tad, and the Latin qui—ii, or idem. 


b. The Eelative (and, as the case may he, the correla¬ 
tive) may he repeated for the sake of emphasis (^U, see 

Bern. § 276); e.g. 



‘ whatever articles I considered ne- 

* 

cessary and advantageous (those) 
I purchased.* 


The 


structed 


the place of the following determinative pronoun may he 
supplied by one of the pronominal adjecHves L-d, : e.g. 




J 

J w 

\ji\ a 


' whomsoever God has gi^en a 
great many good things, it behoves 

him to render thanks. 
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* whatever they suck from the petals 

of those flowers is reproduced in 

the form of a viscous and sweet 
substance 'called honey' / 

s % f 

* whatever (all that' he had described 

as its bonefleial eftects, exactly 
such I found 'it to be).’ 


385. But if the relative clause is used adjectively (as the 
to describe or define a preceding substantive, the con¬ 
struction is similar to that of English: the Eclative agrees 
with its antecedent in gender, number, and person, the 
concord in gender (since the pronoun has no distinct forms 
for masc. and fern.) being indicated by the predicate of 
the relative clause. The case of the Eclative is determined 
by its relation to its own clause: e.g. 



‘ a sage, who was skilli.1 in dct iplicr 
ing old cliaracters or 

this is an outrage for which no 
punishment is inflicted.* 

this mansion is Sindbad's, who 

has made the voyage of all tlic 
seas in the world.’ 

there is they have' a kin^ amon^ 

• ^ O 

them. M-liooi thov call Ya'sQb.’ 


386. a. The antecedent, especially if it be an indefinite 
substantive, is often attracted (in the same case as the 
Eclative adjective) into the relative clause, and the con¬ 
struction is then the same as that explained in § oSt: e.g. 
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the king who ( = whatever king) 

does not act upon them, his do¬ 
minion will ever remain in a 
tottering condition/ 

none of the people present could 
read that character/ 

I embarked in a good ship along 
with some (those) merchants in 

whose honesty and integrity I had 
confidence.’ 

‘nobenefit—naught bntharm {lit no 

benefit save harm) will be received 

&om the person in whose bosom 
rancour has established itself/ 




jUj 


- / 


y ^ • 



» « 


— _ 1 


\/ 


* ' i 


f O 











‘ listen to no complaint ag^st the 

servant whom yonmakeafavoorite 
(or confidant).* 

‘ when {lit at which time) it be- 

comes known (to the king) that 

such and snch a person is a tale- 
^ ^ _ / 

beareV, kt'him'immediately {M. at that very time) take steps 
to remove him (from his place), 

h If the Eelative be connected with a substantive 
■ _7... ptc.. one of the corresponding 


y 

_ 

>- 


c 

Jj 


y 

\ 


o 

• \ 


Xyill tnk.6 tll6 plfiCB 


pruuuuii-Lit*!. 

determiuative pronoun: as 


‘ he went in the same direction from 
which he came- 
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cr? or^ 


jljJl lIX'' .U-t 


t I 

k* i«« 

'' I I ** 

> > 


*a water-pot tilled with gold mohurs 
is buried here under the tree 
where vou arc standing/ 


387. If emphasis is laid on the Demonstrative clause, it 
generally precedes the Relative: as 




7'i ^L.; 


the offensive smell with it.’ 


’ * those people alone pass tlioir livus 


>• > 


j 




> > 


in unconcern who are foolish and 
thoughtless.’ 


uW- 


thoughtless.’ 

^ f < 

Jd and I explained in their presence 






the expedient by (means of; which 


I got there lit. here\’ 

O \ ^ 


Hem, In sentences like the above the native grammarians rcg.anl 
the position of the relative clause as in no wise different from what it 
is in the sentences noticed under § 386. Tor example : analyzing the 
two sentences , ^ , J ^ , etc., and ^ ^ i. 

they say that, in the first, the conjunct tie noun 


• 


is and the conjunctiva clause (<^), ^ and 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ I / ^ 

that, in the second, the conjunctive noun is w*'c^ ij, and the situ. 


388. a. The Relative may be used both as subject 
and object in one and the same sentence, which then 
becomes doubly correlative. This construction is alwavs 
employed in such sentences as in English contain both an 
indefinite Relative and an indefinite Pronoun. Por 
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example, '■^tohatever came into the mind o/a«y o/jg,” would 
in Urdu be expressed thus: tvhatsoever aame into the 
mind of whoimoever:^ In such cases the Correlative pro¬ 
nouns are, one or both, frequently omitted in Urdu: e.g. 


\J 




r ‘ whatsoever fell into any one’s {Ut. 
whomsoevcr’s) hands, he carried off.’ 






- jjl 


'-7 






‘ whatsoever form He considered fit 
for any one soever, He bestowed fit).’ 

‘ whatsoever was proper for any one 
soever has been bestowed.’ 


1. A pronominal adverb derived from the Eelative pro¬ 
noun may even take the place of one of the Eelatives: e g. 


-JU ^ 1*^ and whatsoever they find any 

(^1 where they bring thence’ {lit. *and 

whencesoever whatsoever they find 
they bring ’). 

l>-' Lu.' • ICj ^ ^ ' as any one does so will he receive.’ 


Rem. a. This construction, it may be observed, is derived from the 
Sanskrit: e.g. yad rochate yamxai^ * whatsoever is pleasing to whomso¬ 
ever,’ or ' whatever pleases any oneand, as might be expected, it is 

found in the Persian also : e.g. jJ what¬ 

soever was suitable to any one has been bestowed. 

The Pvlative is never employed in connection with the Indefinite 
pronouns, except to form the compound indefinite pronouns fr 


f 


Pormative 


), and 


If in the first of the above 


examples we were to substitute 


^ for 


would no 


meanio 
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the sentence wonld bo “if it fell into the hanrls of any one, etc.” The 
Relative pronoun however partakes considerably of the character of the 
Indefinite pronoun, and frequently implies a condition also, thus taking 

the signification of the conjunction ‘if;’ as 

w ,Lr ■ ■ 


_o'\ / .. ( 



^ • 




'TJ- > 


> ^ 


V i • 


if in any 

case (/if in the case in which) they turned traitors, and the king had 
confidence in their statements, then many iiinoceut p*-ople would {lit. 
will) lose their lives/ 

389. The relative adjectives and adverbs also are used 
eorrelatively, in the manner of the relative pronoun ; e.g. 

hh L*.* • *as he (or I) did, so he-'or I . received/ 




js^ * where tlie rose (is) there ,al3o is) 

the thorn/ 


\ t 1 ^ 1 ! ^ ^ • 

J ^ uJi take as much as is necessarv (as you 


want)/ 




TcIAj * while there is life there is hope/ 


2) The QcALiFiCAxtvf Sentexcf. 

390, The qualificative or descriptive sentence is 
annexed to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite 
noun which it qualifies or describes. It is always intro¬ 
duced by the particle i ‘ that,’ which is simply an expUca- 
lory particle (called the Juif of the descriptive 

the 


sentence^ when preceded by a substantive, and 
iafof the conjunctive clause^ when it is preceded by a rela¬ 
tive pronoun), and hence may also stand before a sentence 
beginning with the relative pronoun when such sen ten ca 
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descriptive of tliat whicli precedes it. The qualificative 
mse following i contains a pronoun (either expressed or 
iderstood, or implied in the verb) which refers to the 
lalified noun, and connects it with the qualificative 
ause. This pronoun (the case of which is altogether 
dependent of that of the antecedent) supplies the 
mtactical place of our relative pronoun. The particle S 
should be observed is sometimes omitted and not 
snerally translated: e.g. 



‘ the ffflsir, who [lit. he) was a wise 
man.’ 

‘and a great many men, who [lit, 
they) were on its hack.’ 

‘ to the end that I might meet with 

some such person with whom [lit. 

that with him) I might return to 
my native land.* 

‘ I perceived (that) there was [lit 
is) a shop wherein {lit, such that 
in it) two cages were (hY. are) 
hanging. 


^ j'j 1,. j J ( ^^ that slave who had been fostered.’ 





JU * so much wealth of which there is 


no calculation/ 


Hem. The construction with | is borrowed from the Persian, and 
the explanation here given of its use is taken from the Kawa‘id? 
Urdu Part IT. is neither itself a relative pronoun, nor does it at 
U,. Ke^inninsr of a sentence with a personal pronoun comiug in sub- 
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^quentlj represent the Eelative;’’ but it is in all cases a .imple 
particle heading a descriptive or <leiiiiiii- elm- , v-lich clause, as we 
have observed above, contains a pronoun tint plies the syntactical 
place of our relative pronoun. We subjoin the an.ly^n ot a =cntence 
bv a native grammarian in corroboration of this view. J *—;'a:: 


j the analvsis is this—.'#, «’>///''' i'/iani; 




f?l f/ ' 

w •s \ Lilt; i:? Liiic*—».'//!• I'/<•*/ y ‘ / » /_• 

ilail', ishura (lur mmhorun Huh mau>-if hnCi ; hnf hayan kn ; 

majrur] Jy aur ylh d^non milkdr riwd-X'allik hne ya-zie 

\ h jhhCi fCdiJ zamir hai jo phirti lioi >—' hi tarof: patf>''l 

lF j • • 

apne fCdilmtita^allik ie milhtr, j^nnl.di: U 'Ilya ho\'ir, hul m 
hi: to yahah jumla ^ j4\j:a>j'iya ya ru't kahhhcfgd. 


- M 


IV. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN.S. 


391. The interrogatives are used both substantively 
and adjectively. As a substantive, the interrogative 
pronoun ‘who?' appdics to persons only, and the iu- 
terroirative \J ‘what?’ to thiiurs. As an adjective .,A 

O •• ^ w j 

applies to things as well as persons, and 'A. when used 
as an exclamatory word (see § 39G. 2, 3), applies to 
persons as well as things. is declined in the singular 
and plural (§143, ix.); lA is indeclinable, the Genitive 
li ^'o and the Dative A belonging propcrlv to the 
Hindi (Braj) pronoun Li “what?’ (§ 144. AVm. I/.'): e.n. 


V ^ < 

J 


who 


are you: 






\ --i * who said such a thing? ’ 


✓ 

s 




Li A\j *what is your name?' 

^ i ^ « w 


^ what does he say r* 


0 9 


'o 1*^ Li 

V yj 


% « 


• \^iiat fault have 1 comraittcJ ? 
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392. The pronouns may be repeated for emphasis 

- § ^5 Rem.), with a distributive force, or to imply a 

}at number or variety: e.g. 


what varions ways ? 






H • 


you have many faults, \rhich parti- 


cular ones shall I enumerate?’ 


ui^ ‘what several works did they all do? 


393. TVhen the question refers to one of two or more, 
e particle U (fern. is generally added to the interro- 
itive: as 

^.14- ‘ in which particnlar book?’ (out of two or more), 

394. The Interrogative like the Kelative (§ 388), 
ay he used as both subject and object in the same 
ntence: e.g. 

* kt me see in what rank each of you 

stands ’ {lit. ‘ who stands in what 
rank ? *) 

395. The Dative form / is used only with the 

gnification of tvhg ? as epl / * why do they 

0 near them ? * But at the present period the phrase 
JJ or 4?^'. ‘ for what purpose ? ’ ‘ why ? ’ is more 

ommon : e.g. ^ u4 uV- ‘ you sitting 

i i 


ere ? ’ 







why have you 

\ 

11 come to this desolate place ? ’ 

396. a. The Interrogative \J corresponds in nearly all 
ts uses to the English ‘what?’ It is employed, for 
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1 ) Indiference to or the ahilitjj to dispense iidth a thing, 
or to imply the answer ^no,’ ‘ none whatever:’ as 




* what shall I do with Paradise (what 

is Paradise to nie) without thee, 
darlinp:: ’ 

* wliat shame is there in eating?* 

('there is no shame/ etc.) 


Rem. a. Compare also the use of in the following ; c-*-” 

U; ‘aman! nay, he was a demon * (or 'he was no man, he was a demon/ ; 


utV countrymen themselves, not to 

of others, pay no attention to our moral discussions / S 

V ^ ^ 


^-.lo li U J J ^ 

j (b-? ^ ^ " j y 




•• ^ 


M 


; I 


*to what purpose slioulJ I again test that which (or him 
who) has been tested ?' 


Rem. h. The interrogative adverbs 'wlicnr* 'where?* 

etc., are also often used to imply the answer ' no/' never 
, S 'when does a noble-minded 

man flatter the rich?* i.e. 'a noble-minded man never flatters,* etc. 


2) Indignation.^ or rebuke ; as 


•Jb 

j 



what are you doing?* ('don’t do that 1/ 


3) Surprise or tvonder : as 



^ Li ' what a very good man he is ! * 


b. It may also be used like the English ^how’ to denote 
extent or degree^ etc.: as 



Li 'how fine or excelleAt! ’ 
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if one forces its way into his clothes 




and bites him, how restless he 



becomes. 


397. Li like the English ivhat—tcJiat^ and whether^ 
or^ are used correlatively to connect sentences: e g. 

jLJ ‘what night and what day?’ or 

‘ whether in the night or in the day.* 

\S j^\ whether in joy or sorrow ?’ 


398. The Interrogatives are used in indirect as well as 
direct questions: in such cases the interrogative clause 
generally stands .object to a preceding negative verb, or 
an interrogative sentence that is equivalent to a nega¬ 
tive: e.g. 


^ {tc. 


^ ^ know I ( = I don't know) who 

(what person) he is ?' 

Lj 'he did not know who lived {lit. 




lives) in that house, and whose 
that grand mansion was {lit. is).' 


Bern. a. In such sentences the verb of the governing clause must always 
be either directly or indirectly negative, otherwise the interrogative 

cannot be employed; a sentence like ^ ^ ^ ^ 

unidiomatic and wrong. It betrays a misconception of Urdu idiom to 
say of sentences like those given above that “ the Interrogative is used 

instead of the Relative. 


Kern.h The interrogaUve parade, IT‘is il?’ ‘whether?'aad/^i 

‘ how ?' are also used in inlerrogatire sentences, the latter commonly: 
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J JP- W J-u 

indicate the state of the agent or of the object: ’ 
‘ how did you come here ? ’ 


‘-iU i •• ' ->■ _j IjI 'does this 


*• •• 


1 .Uj 


y. THE EMDEFENTTE PROXOrXS. 

399. The indefinite pronouns some, anjj, a, a certain^ 

etc., and some^ a few, a little, etc., when used substan- 
tirely, applyj the former to living beings, the latter to 
things only; hut as adjectives either may be connected 
with any noun, whether this denote a person or a thing. 
Ihe pronoun to a great extent supplies the place of 

the English indefinite article: it is declined in the singular 
Dnly, and is not commonly connected with a plural noun 
'see Rem. below), never perhaps with a plural of persons: 

is indeclinable, but it may be connected with a plural 
lenoting either persons or things e.j. 

*if a confidential servant commit 
treachery or be guilty of any 

» Gw w 

other ofience.’ 

^ when a bee of another hive wishes 
to come.’ 

Sn a certain region of Hindustan 
there was a king.’ 

‘bring some water.^ 

I haye some doubt respecting this,’ 

' A recent writer on Urdu grammar terms the use of kuchh with a plural noun 

'uncommon” and “inelegant.” y'e can confidently affirm that it is commonl*/ so 

ised by the best natiye writer®, and they are certainly the best judges of the 

‘elegance” of the construction. The same writer doubts the use of kuchh in applica- 

ion to persons: that it is so used will be seen from the seventh and eleventh of the 
bove examples. 
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^ o 


Sr > 





. *-0 J . t-^ 
♦ w- 


this U somewhat better than Uiat 
’ he (this man) too is something of a 

man.* 

perhaps some improper words 
escaped my lips {Ut tongue)/ 

^ and having made some screens, I 
tied (them) upon the tree/ 

* they found some of the young one’s 

bones under the tree, and some in 
the vulture’s hollow.^ 




\ 




* many men who were on its back, 
some in boats and some by swim¬ 
ming, came on board the ship.’ 


Hem. a. The inflected form of the interrogative though of 
frequent occurrence in the older literature, is now seldom used/ 


He?/}, h. uuinflected is sometimes used in connection with a 

plural substantive denoting a thing; as <-ri^ 

lU'li * ^ ‘ grace for a few days this humble dwellingbut this con- 

struction is not common, or being more generally used io 

place of few,’ and in the sense of some or certain, the pronominal 

adjective or being usually employed with a plural sub¬ 

stantive: e.^. 

N . -i' ‘certain historians have written/ 


' Similarlv of the two forms 


^ S 


N 


and 


• s 


V the latter arc now 


C'jmmonlv used iustead of the former. 
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> - V > r 


*it is the hfibit ef some ignorant and 
low people.' 

would question your Highness 
about certain matters.’ 


Rem. c, ‘several/ is not the plural of /•i. as some gram- 

inarians suppose, but a distinct pronominal adjective, derived like ^ 
'how many r ’) from the Sanskrit hiti. 


Rem. d. The particle L- may be added to the indefinite pronouns to 
intensifv the signification; as "any one whatever.' 


400. In connection with a following negative the in¬ 
definite pronouns are equivalent to our * no/ * no one/ 
^ none/ ^ none at all / e.g. 


b 




L/ j 


A' c 


no (not a) rebel remained in the 
kinadom/ 


> I 


^ .tl "and it opened with no other kcv.’ 


J \ ^ ^ 


^ I » 


5:^ no benefit will be derived.’ 




y 


• I 

• - ' T 

V 




, » 






’ no eatables and drinkables 
obtainable in these parts/ 


are 


Rem. in combination with other pronouns and pronominal adjec¬ 
tives has other significations, corresponding to our "all,* *ever so much/ 

*V ^ 

etc.: eg. , ^ ,4^ 


I . /r • 

1 


*•! while I expe- 

" c ^ 

rience all this pain at their hands/ i J L"*,’ ejL' jXd 


^ \j^ ^ if one sows a single sred, what an immense 

quantity springs from it! ’ 


401. 


and 


9 

# 

\ 






fr, are equiyaleni to our 


one—another: e.g. 
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s 




‘ one savs one thing, another (sayg) 
another.’ 



^ one commits a fault, another receives 
the punishment.’ 



* one holds to a religion as an heir¬ 
loom from his ancestors, another 
has made choice of an unsound 
{Jit. shaky) faith for the sake of 
worldly wealth and honour.’ 


7?:m. The indefinite pronominal adjectives J.g. or Lli 

Such-and-such,’ or substantively, ‘so-and-so,’ ‘several,’ etc., 

5 loo), are constructed as ordinary adjectives, and call for no special 
notice. 


YI. THE REFLEXITE PROXOTJX, 


The 




myself,' etc., singular 


plural 


noun 


understood) "vrliicli forms 


sentence: as 


JSfc. ' ilohan himself will come.’ 










1 


, N 


«* 4 


^■9 ‘ I myself went there.’ 

J ‘for this reason (he) himself also 

r ^ 

used to live in ease and enjoyment. 


V. J 


V 




•T iO -• -1 ‘nor stall (he) himseK go near 


anv 




one. 


r.rm. The emphatic 


mav be added to 


; e.q. 


‘ he Um^elj came and instead of the Persian prono-. 


9-'J 

an often 
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s; as li / {sc. J) i" IJ 


occurs 


1^1 ^ 


✓ ** 


i *dig not 


a pit for any one, for you yourself n ill fall.’ 

403. lJ\ may also be added emphatically to its own 
inflected forms, and the word may even bo omitted, as 
the personal pronoun in the Nominative is (§ 402): c.rj. 


/ 

\ ■ *• 


Li’v* 




/ 

\ / ♦ 


c * I 

^ he should blarae 


»• 




himself/ 


J_P l_.M {sc. —^.')y ‘ you consicler yourself faultless.’ 


^ 4 


b-'-'/'rrO darwcsli, holding himself aloof 

from the throng of ttie world.’ 



Bern, a. The more common form of the Dativc-Aceusativc of 
--Aj e.g, he said to himself/ 


•• ✓ 
yi 


y 


IXJ ‘I began reproaching myself;’ but the form 
its contraction ^ is also commonly used in writings of the 


13 
•j' 


V 




or 


present p:riod: eg. 


-I • 


v-< •,* J 
V 'i J't 


irJ — 4 I 
L* ' > 


V •• I y . . T • 




i 

^ °^fion is ever advancing itself to the summit of 


lt 

prosperity; ’ 




••1 C • t. 


t 

' V j 






‘Ve do not hold ourselves (to be) secure from this misfortune. 


Son. b. c_jT is perhaps never used alone in the sense of ‘self,’ its 

When used without obvious reference to a 


original signification. 


distinct subject, it commonly relates to an unc.xpressed pronoun of the 

first person, or to an indefinite noun understood, and must therefore 
be rendered mtjse!/, or himself: e.g. 


{.C. JJ) 


^ 


I- 



himself/ 


404, The Genitive of ^T, the Eeflexivo Pronominal 
Adjeotive bj, is always used in jilacc of the Possessive 
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Adjectives 






rny, IrP %, etc., when these occur (in 


Accusative 


V . - 

case) in the same sentence with the subject to which 


they refer: e.g 


V 


I/' . ^ 


-1 . 1 
▼ 


Sindbad began to relate the storr ol 


^ second voyage/ 


^ came out from my hiding-placeJ 


\ • 


-s'o 


‘and 

▼ I -✓> 


'N 


> • 


» 

^ C 

M J 


resold ourgoodshereand there.' 


\ do you now go home,* 


s 


: ^-L 


H' me along with them.’ 


h. But if the possessive adjectives occur in a sentencf 
which has a distinct subject, or if they stand in tht 
Xominative, the regular forms etc., are used: e.g 


\ .U 


1 . e 

L 


c=r^^ * they beat me and my som’ 






*mv mind also coveted/ 




Bfm. fl. (for my, or our) is sometimes found in connection with s 
substantive which is the subject of the proposition, but this is not to h 
imitated : e.g. Cbetter UjI ‘mv mind also wa 


seduced/ 


- ' t ♦ 


J (better sj^^) ^ 

* when my servants and my associates perceived this neglect/ Lj 
^ ^ y* (better Ul^) *our (one’s) honour is in our owi 


keeping (Jit. hands).’ 


Rem. h. UJ' ‘as also is often omitted when no ambiguity eai 


•• / 


arise therefrom: e.g. %.j ^ ‘ I restrained (my; 


C.f 


tongue from lying/ Ij J if ^ JjIf . 


O / 

• • 





‘ I effaced from (my) mind {lit. heart) the pleasure I used to derin 


fr.'iTTi li<stening to slander’ 




•6 


- - 
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405. m is also used substanblvely to signify my, thy, 
etc., property, or kindred : as 

JU ^ ^ 'what has possessed thee, that thou 

callest another’s property thine ?’ 

LT^ <=iL^ jj\ ,^1 ‘they perceive no diflFerence between 

r try their kindred and strangers.’ 

IT owU c£u>‘^' ‘he came to his own.’ 



406. The Ablative ^ or emphaticaUy <^1 
is conmonly employed as an adverb: e.y. 






P 


V' ‘‘j he came here himself, or of his 


OW’D accord/ 






I 


f 


it grows spontaneonsly. 


Bern, In place of t^\ 
often used: as 

<=si ^ ^ 


the Persian phrase dj is 


my mind of itself got so out of tone 


\r* (listless, lit. insipid). 



824 




THE TERB. 


c) ^"EEBAL XOnXS A^ND ADJECTIYES# 


I- The Infi>'itiye. 

407. The Infinitive is properly a Gerund or verba 
noun, and as such can form the subject or object of ; 
verb, or stand in any case (except the Yocative), like am 
other substantive. It differs however from an ordinar 
substantive, I) in being used in the singular numbe 
only; and 2} in taking an objective complement after it 
if it be derived from an active-transitive verb: e.a. 



* to lie (or lying is wrong, 

* the habit of jesting,* 

when a bee of another hive wishe 
to come/ 

* anger arises from reproachin; 

(= reproach).’ 

*what shame is there in eating?* 


408. a. If only the objective complement of the inftni 
tive (and not likewise the subject) be expressed, it maA 


' The EoErlish scholar will not require to be told that lying and to lU are but’. 
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be put in the Genitive, or either of the two forms of the 
Accusative; e.^. 




• •« 



=r'oib ; J" Li-'b 




ij^r’ J ^ 


^ l'U» li dJl- 

41 \ y' 


the} think notliing of uttciing such 


words/ 


L5^ 


Ut!l 


^ I to make (or, the making of) all the 

4 CP / 

4 ' 


implements (required) is highly 

inconceivable,* 


C 1."'^ . t < 

(_'.. cir'. -fv;- they consider the seeing ( = sight) 


JLlu 


LS^' 








J^’U 

^ ** \ • 


id 


of me unlucky.’ 

to leave his mark in the world.* 

T to sacrifice (one’s) freedom cannot 

in any case be deserving of com- 
nicndatioD.’ 


a. But if the subject be likewise eetp.-essej, this is 


<Cwl.J li V 


•• 


•• 

> V. 



Art’s producing a resemblance to 


Xature.’ 


409. If the Genitiye of the Gerund be sutefo or if 
It be goyerued by one of the postpositions _LJ hlf eto 
It may generally be rendered by the If ugli, gerund wu.h 


J ‘ the power to tell would fail me, and 
the patience to listen (would fail) 
thee’ (la. ‘the ability to tell will 


«• 

y 

L5^ 


C f 





O f 

■• ■;! I 


• • 


o. 




e.5'- > 


» 


n«tb. in me, a.r the power lo linen in thee'l 

1 ''I X c. 

_U„.L C !.-h ^ 


• = =iV ‘ 10 brenk (,,, fe, 


breaking) sticks.’ 


C’l 
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410. The Genitive of the Infinitive is commonly usee 
in connection with the verbal negative (§ 148, Eem. 
to express a strong negative Future ; e.g. 








lie 11 not do it, or he is not likely to do it.* 


IZ' ^ i 

^ \J^ ^ (am not likely to) remain.’ 

411. The Dative of the Gerund occurs after intransitiv( 
verbs, and such transitive verbs as govern both a dativi 
and an accusative, and commonly expresses purpose j i 
may therefore be generally rendered in Euglish by thi 
gerund with toe.g. 


(^^1* ^ ^ he has come to see.* 

J JJj ^ give a house near yourself for me t 

stay in {lit. alight).* 

Eem. The postposition ^ is often omitted: as ^ {^) 

*they went to see;’ (se. /) / Jv <=■■ -6=^ * 

come to examine thee.’ 


412. The Dative of the Gerund in connection withthi 

verbs ^ and expresses the intention to perforn 

*• 

tin act: e.g. 

^ S c=''^. ^3 ‘heis going to write.^ 

«« 

‘I was going (or was about) to start.* 


* “It is difficult to distinguish this (i.e. the dative of the verbal noun)/' arecenl 
writer on Urdu Grammar observes, “from the infinitive ; in fact the dative form ma] 
ahvavs be rendered by an infinitive.’’ On this it is necessary to remark that th( 
dative of the gerund is not the infinitive, although ‘to’ precedes it. In the expres. 
sion “he liked to learn,” io learn is the infinitive, and the object of the verb liked; 
but in “he came to learn,” io learn is the gerund in the dative, and expresses t ( 



THE INFINITIVE. 


qO' 

U- I 


LT- 




bo 




i / 






,1 


✓ 

> 






N 


bT :::: l;T 


at the very instant that I wa: 

goin^ to ca5t myself into the sea, 

a ship appeared fur otf coming 
'towards me).’ 


IS 


-I 


i^: 


413. The Infinitive in combination 'with the verb U 
used to indicate the contemj)oraueousuess of an action 
;rith another expressed by a finite verb in a follotring 

clause: e.ff. 

V ’>•; ^ the young man had but just reached 

the door when at the same moment 
the master ot the house arrived ’ 

and they had scarcely put their feet 

on the rubbish when down thev 
fell hnto the pit;.’ 

414. The Infinitive i.s often lused in the sense of the 
Imperative, in both afiinnative and negative sentence^ 
but generally vith more force than the ordinarv Impera¬ 
tive. The negative particles employed in this constnie- 
tion are J and ’ 


- ^ y \ . x.'-" 

C-J J I:.- L‘ J 


• 4.' J 

" ' * 


• • 


, the latter being prohibitive: e.j. 


bV 


o? 


I'T ^ V ^ 

^ to my place.’ 




‘whatever they say, consider it true.’ 
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b -T ' d 


on’t you go home to-dav.’ 


Gerundive Forrn,.~-Th, Infinitive or Genind, not 
only of transitive, but also of intransitive verbs, is 
frequently used as a Gerundive, agreeing in crender and 

i.h its object if tbe vecb be .nJitivoror 
predicative noun if the verb be This construction (ii, 



u _ ^ 


TKE IXFINIIIVE. 


th-.- (.T,n,n,i usually occurs in th. nominaflv.. f.rm 
- '-T '-’l;icct. but occasionally aho in the n. nit;vv 
is employe.! in two ways: r the G. rund ( with its ol^cct. 
it the v,-rb be transitive) in combination with one of the 
■^eib? or one of the tenses of the verf.s ‘to he 

or become.' ^ ‘to fall/ or with such quaG-imjvr^r.na] 

phia*'-'sa^ ^ ^ o-tc.. it is ac.-./sw//-,/. 

/■/■oj'sr. -;.r i? used as an impersonal phrase to dei/otc 
that a C’,-rtain acti'jn /.s to he dsite (u settled to be d'.nc 
should or must be done, is fit. proper, or necessary .. the 
subjt-cr of the action (if a definite subj.eet is spoken ofi 
being put in the Dative; or the Gerund with its obi.;-ct 
(if the verb be Ti-ansitivel or its predicative substantive 
(if the verb be .'ys i, may form the snbject, or object, of a 
followin z verb without espressius; the idea of du Oy. etc: c.-o 


V 


/ 


I L-av*' to 20 


} . 


/-It .1 r -.'/id-i'■;/ fm , 


S - N 


\ 


*I bad :o remain for'iTiV fneni'f 


N ^ V 


/ 


w 'tot; wi:l have to vTite.’ 


M % 


1 

m 


- X- • 

- - . / 


\ 




A ^ 

* ^e shall have to ena 


are the cm 


'-4 


- ♦ 




nccs Oi tni 5 misiaie ^m: 


ar'Drehensio-n d 

A. . 


✓ 

N 


^ N V ' 


k 


N 


i > ' 


N 


'T-hiC'h 01 those matters that sho'h] 

^ ' f 

ch ‘ji U'J Wt: LOa 




i' ; 7 ' • 


$ / 
^ N 


S 'ifvoTi had determine i to act mith 


* i 


sticn tinsocuL/iencss. 


1 

^ V 




S . \ 


4 


^ • 


the works which a human c-ein2 


has to do/ 




> 


I'h- —w'i *the seeker alter it has to cnaure 




- V 




severe trials and hai'ishijis. 





THE IXFrXITIVE. 


S20 


J '-r-'' sli'juIJ no'.v iv f|, ..f ^ little.’ 


-y ilioiiM .'0 a.-t in 'our lile-timc.’ 

^ \ J 

^ slwuM bo pnnWo.j; or ‘it is 

ri-ht to puai.?h him.’ 


O 


#• •» ^ Y 


2 ) 




<' 


—?4V , __ 

^ V L5^ \,S^ ✓ 




It is unreasonable t.j expee-t tVi. nd- 


/ I - 


I \ 

V 


ship from an cneniv. 


S^' I/"-?' ^ itl^o pra'dii'-'j'] phv^iei 


-■mz tho 






sick.’ 


; U 

V"' 


^ A ^ 

\ g iV. s 


> ' y SrJ-':' began throwing huge stuncs 


* z' 
s •• 


9 




• ^ ♦ 


'y 


at tho boats.’ 


9 

J 


C 9 

J"-'-' ^ ‘^4'^ J\ ' if the divisibility of mind 'lit. of 


/ 




•A 


u 


the rational soul) be possible. 


Jim. The choice bctvreen the Gerund and the Gerundive is deter¬ 
mined entirely by euphony, or tho mere pleasure of the writer Some 
writers therefore retain the Gerund ^.G) iVciuently than 
others. Dehll authors exhibit a preference for the Gerundive ■' J G _0 ^. 

To say, as some grammarians do, that these Gerundive firms" are 
compounds, like ‘fox hunting,’ ‘speech-making,’" and that “com¬ 
pounds are occasionally found in which the words do not agree,” is 
simply absurd. Perhaps these writers would say that in Jrs Uor.l 
educandonun d.jHcUis est, “puerorum educandorum " is a compound 
signifying “boy-educating.” The Panjabi, we mav observe, re^ularlv 
nses the Gerund as a Gerundive. The Sindhl has a distinct GeilndivJ 

differing however but slightly in form from the Infinitive: r.y. Inf’ 
y;U to heat,’ Gerundive murino. 

II. The Aoux of Agexct. 

no. The Xoun of Agency holds a middle position 
between the verb and the noun, and partakes of the force 
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VERBAL XOirS'S A>rD ADJECTIVES. 


» 


of both, following the goverumout either of the verb or 
the noun, or of both. If it be derived from a directly 
transitive verb and have the meaning of the Present or 
Future, it may take an objective complement in the 
Genitive or the Accusative; but if it have the meaning 

o 

of the Perfect, it approaches more nearly to the character 


of the noun, and is therefore construed with the Genitive 
alone: e.g. 






✓ ✓-/ 


‘those who restrain (or shall restraiD) 
their wrath.’ 

' 0 hnilders of (ve who build) houses 
in cities I ’ 

‘bring the writer of (him who has 
written) this letter to me.’ 

; ‘except this dog there was none 

who mourned for me 'I had no 
mourner).’ 


417. It is also commonly used as the predicate of a 
preceding subject to express a proximate future: e.g. 


S 'j'. Jj i. ‘he is about goinc to Dill!.’ 

_:■ ' be will die in ' the course of) a day or 

so’ 'lit. to-dav or to-morrow). 


:Rem. The above rules also apply to the Arabic and Persian nouns of 
agency and verbal adjectives which occur so commonly in Urdu; with 
this diffArenee however, that when these govern the accusative, they 
f’enerallv stand as the predicate of a preceding subject: e.g. 

\ . J'.^ ' a seeker after rank and wealth.’ 
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THE PARTICIPLES. 
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» I 








• ^ T 

i am not a seeker of sustenance 


from heaven.’ 


1=^ V •! V 

b •d^ l« aX^ 


’ { . 


.' ij ifc will hinder us fr.)ni 'progress' in 

all works.’ 


The construction with the genitive however is much tlie more 
common of the two, even in the case of the Hindi ncun of accQcv. 


nr. The Participles. 

418. The Participles express the same notion as the 
verb to which they belong, but (excepting the Past Con¬ 
junctive Participle) in the form of an Adjective. They 

Mow the government of the verb from which they are 
derived. ^ 

419. The participles are frequently employed to 

describe a contemporary, past, or future, action connected 

with the main action. The relations and circumstances 

expressed by them must often be expressed in English bv 

subordinate propositions with conjunctions (e,". while 

during, when, after, as soon us, etc.}, or by phraLs with 
prepositions. 


a) The Imperfect axd Perfect Par 


ETicrrtEs. 


420. The Imperfect .-md Perfect, or (if it beloac. , 
tiacsitive verb) Passive Participle b.ave so much io 
common as regards their use and eoustruoliou that thev 
may be conreotently noticed together. TThen used adjec' 
hrely they are usually distinguished by the addition to 

them of the perfect participle U; but this is often omitted. 

421. These participles are frequently used to indicate 

the s*fe or c„litm (JU) of the subject or object of an 
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the PARnCIPLES. 


pl^ce. Their agreement 

e .su bject 13 in such cases determined by the follow¬ 
ing rules: 

r If the subject of the participle be likewise that of 

the ^ite verb, the participle agi-ees withit in gender and 
number: c.g. 



she went away saviu;; this.’ 

^the dog) came to the dungeon 

fighting and straggling with them 
(all the way).’ 

I dragged myself along and [Jit. 

falling and lying I) got here with 
great difficulty.’ 

all at once the mother entered her 

daughters house weeping and 
beating (herself)/ 

the table-cloth was spread.’ 

‘some woman was seated 'or sittin^V' 

‘his beard (which is quite) white 
hangs 'is hangins^. down to his 

^ V w ^ # 

breast/ 

‘grains of corn': are Iving before him/ 

O N / » O 

‘ this brother was lying awake/ 



‘the moment (that) some wine jars 

and flagons of yarions colours 

(which were) arranged on the 
shelyes fell under my eye/ 



THE PABUCIPLES. 


non 

oO J 




I saw pieces of diamond strewn 

about [Jit. pieces of diamond were 
seen strewn about by me '). 


2) But if the subject of the participles is not the same 

as that of the finite verb, both participles are constructed 

absolutely/ in the Locative singular, the postposition being 

suppressed; and the subject of the Imperfect Participle 
is often omitted: e.ff. 




\ 


i< 


; t 


whole night passed in restless- 
ness’ {lit, being agitated’). 

*1 ^ ^ r 

^ weeping and sobbing ihe 


• i 1 


while.’ 


^ V .Jy ^the dog) fightin" and strug^io" 


bT • 

•• 




r 

1 


Uj 


N 




V ^ ^ 


with them came to the dungeon 
with the bread saved/ 

^ I was standing with mv head hun^^ 

^ O 

down.^ 



‘joa go showing Your back fvour 

\ » 

back shown)/ 

: In short he came to the mouth of 

the pit with the old woman (the 
old woman brought with him}.’ 

the princess came out dressed in 
dirty clothes.’ 

I was sitting with my arm thrown 
round the young man’s neck.’ 


vuc 


la mis eiamoie 

^ ... IS the folloxrinn- dan^ rtu \ - 

,ca> said iy (as Mows), and IZ j/' 
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the participle 



' if an elephant ^rith his chain broken 
■were Jit. should be) coming.’ 

I was Tinder the impression that 

that defile would prove mv ctuvc* 

Jit. existed, that defile thought 
mv grave’'/ 

» C y 

' which were -with their heads oat of 
their holes.’ 

snake is )there is a snake' with a 

/ 

frog caught’ snake has hold 
of a frcg’\ 

w / 

'or the) python which is with 
i^has) its mouth wide open.’ 


Ran. Th.e subject of the participle must necessarily different from 
that of the finite verb when the parrieiple is paiiite and, together with 


its object ^Acc.\ forms the of the subject of the finite verb; for 
when this object takes the nominative form of the aecns-ative, it stands 
as the rabject of the participle, and when it ce-em^ in the dative form, 
the construction h-ecomes impersonal ’§§ 306, 30S\ This will become 
evident if we take the first of the above examples [b] and reserve it into 
the -different predications contained in it: e.p. ‘the dog came to the 
du"- ’e-'n and h^- was figbtin? all the time he was coming, and the 
hr-:ad tvas saved by him/ or strictly, ‘it was saved by him as regards 


5 I 


the brcal. 


c. 




c: 


■ W.: t’-rTn'ht i: r.-::-:^^ary r- rcukip'r eiiTDp'.r? on this nbjrrt, because, 

'* V ti-' ii oae of ixT-'-rtanee: i-i ^rjonily, its treitmeat in ail existing 

/-i. uLsatisrheterT. One of the incest r«:-ent acmallT teaches that 

' ‘ ^ ^ are not perfer:, or rather pasdre panicip'.es. bat “ irregular forms 

-/ 

?■> » 

S - ' .ire -:\r=^ of ;hr porfec*-" sisTiifvii;? "hsi «nghi"'aiid ‘-lua 
i L-‘ jramT.ar arexpt? to by dova anything like a nile to guide the 



t- r.^ur.:v:vo p^iriripb:and that in the bs: rro examples above ^ 




V 


.^*1 r, 



THE PARTICIPLES. 


o r> 

0 0 0 


3) If the Participle in either case be repeated for 
e/np/ictstSj or to indicate a lasting or continuous state^ or even 
if such a state be itnplied without the repetition of the 
participle, it is always constructed absolufeh/^ even though 
its subject be the same as that of the finite verb: e.g. 

urr''* approached (it) ia great fear 


[a). 


uJ 



^ I ^ I ^ 

J>* ^ J - 


✓ 


(fearing much)/ 

marching on stage by stage I 
arrived in ^’aish^ipu^/ 

^ ^ keep singing while we stitch/ 




V 


(b). 




« •• 


4 ^ 


.b"_. / 

'J 

ur u.? 1 


r but I wearied of sitting still/ 



•• 


M 






9 


j;\ ( 




•« • 


) 


U I J. 


«« 




^ 

V 




you have unjustly defamed and 

disgraced me seated quietly {{.e, 
inoffensiyelj*)/ 

she, continued listening silently, 

m y 


seated like a statue. 


•• 


Sm. In .entenc, lit, th, I„t b,, 

,lrn.t.,n w,th ^ i, „„<i, 5„( 

lb. „„,„d must tut. thu form of ib ^ 

J.«.rr .baruoturi but tbu difl-„s in „o mspect by Ibi, .bung,. 

422. w-hen the participles describe the dale or 
eejAlum of the ahject, they are somewhat differently con- 
strncted In such cases the object usually occurs in the 

«« form of the accusative, and hence the concord 
etweeu it and the participle is disturbed: but whereas 
e mperfect Participle may be optionally put in the 
Domiuative or the locative absolute, the Perfect, or 



the participles. 


oob 


Pa^5i\e Participle always takes tire form of the nornina- 

+ 11'fA • n 


tive: e.g 

/ \ '' ^ A y t ^ 

(<r). .A * 


\ i • 


V 




- <J V 


A 


I"*.*. 

✓ > 7 "- V J 


> V P 


it appeared that they had 7,7. have) 
caught t^ivo persons stealing.’ 

I left him sleeping by a spring.’ 


^'T 


« I • 




f> 

e 


(i). 


having seen him entcrin 

\ y ^ 

the palace they seized him/ 

p P 

“ “1 ‘seeing him rveeping he asked,’ etc. 

y H ^ i 

cr: ^ I saw the horse fastened to a ncf> * 


1 ^' 


5 


UOa 

»« 


♦ ' 
J 


9 


- \ < 

cr*** from that time (forward) he think 




me dead. 


1 '='< 
CJ 


L' 


I 1 / 




he all along thought me (supposed 
that I had been) drowned.* 


4. The construction is the same if the object be a follow- 


ine: clause introduced by as ’Ji! , 






•ucr • 

f 


i / 


d 


i" LC'j ^one day he saw written in a book also, that,’ etc. 

c. If the object occur in the nominatiye form of the 
accusative, the Participle will of course a 2 :ree with it. 

y 

Of the two forms of the Imperfect Participle, the nominative 
is perhaps the correct one; at all events it is more in harmony with 
the construction of the Perfect Participle; and its regular use would 
moreover have the advantage of removing all ambiguity in sentence; 
which have the passive construction with y. For example 
1^.0J jyi si'^nific-s both ‘l saw him whilst I was swimming) 


and ■’ whilst he wa^ swimming;’ but if the participle be U^, the Iasi 


.O.- 


♦n . . 


f'+V-.ncri cT.Tnifir-QtinTi'; l> Hfl niis.^iblc. 



THE rARTICIPLES. 


• I • 

• I •) r 


423. a. Distinct from the use of the partir-iples as a '’o- 
is their use to indicate that an action tak('> place ini- 
mediately after or siiiiultaiiroi/sj?/ irU], another action 
expressed by the finite verb. The oniphatic particle ^ 
is added to the Imperfect Participle to indicate exa’ct 
coincidence in point of time in the two actions,' In such 
cases the participles are always constructed aheolntely. 


The subject of the Imperfect Participle may be the same 
as that of the finite verb (whereby, as also by the parti¬ 
ciple not taking the adjective form with A. it is dis- 

■ *-l)> 01’ it may be difterent. In 


tingiiished from the 


<iJl. 


0 

the latter ease, if the subject is expressed, it is put in the 
Formatiye or the genitiye, the latter being the more 


common when the subject is animate. 

The subject of the Perfect Participle is u.sually different 

from that of the finite yerb, and is put in the Foi ma- 
tive: e.g. 



lie took Ill's departure on dawn 
appearing.’ 

on the order b.ing given tliev 
commenced 

w O ^ 

‘as soon as the merchant saw ^thi='' 

V ‘ > 

he ministered consolation.’ 
immediately on hearing this, au^er 

w ^ O 

overcame me.’ 



* Some grammarians mistakenly 
inflected when the particle s 

t 


suppose that the impcrilct participle must alwa^ 
added to it, and hence pronounce this sentence 


ungrammatical 








s’.- 



‘Thrust me into the 


ground alive (as I am).’ 
the so-called “ adverbial 


The sentence is however quite .irrammatical 
participle,” hut the hVn of the object 



IS nor 


22 
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9 





no sooner became detached thai 

it swooped down upon a boa-con 
stricter.’ 



cJ I ' why have you come at this lat 

hour of the night?’ (‘when e 
much of the night is gone ’). 

Ui first) watch of tl 

day was reached (when day ha 
risen to one watch), I came down 


b. If the Imperfect Participle has an objectiye eomph 
ment expressed, this is put in the accusative or th 
"onitive: e.a. 

w—j . ^‘\ we all fled on the instant of seek 

them.’ 



* the young man became as delighh 

at the sight of her as if he hi 
obtained the wealth of the worlc 


Jlem. The use of the objective complement in the genitive serves 
ch >w that the participle in such cases partakes of the character of tl 
uo^'.n as well as that of the verb.’ 


424. In its adjeedve form either participle may 1 
employed, i' as an adjective defining a noun (eithi 
with the signification of a relative periphrasis, or 1 
express a quality or state in general); and 2) as a sul 
stantive. concrete or abstract. As an abstract substantia 
the Imperfect Participle is equivalent to the Gerund: e._ 


1 As an adjective: 


0 . 


S 




«» • 


N V 


s 


i 

✓ 


» 1 


- • 




j ^ unwiscst of all is he who rons 


_slumbering strife’(^.§47, i 
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“ talking maina. 


x>' 


C 


haring seen a revolrine millstone/ 


lT^ 


cS/1 


r V 






(j.i jS 


if yon bid (me;, I ^ leap into 


burning fire. 


(}). ‘ the congealed iui 


jmce is called 


camphor/ 


U m CX;' ‘a \rritten paper, or a paper with 

writing on it/ 

V t ^ * ‘i 

> /y" ^ b© some dead animal/ 


2) As a substantive. 











) 


s - ' r 

^ ^he support of a straw is ample for 

a drowning man’ (‘a drowning 

9 

man clings to a straw’). 

' I 

c=rff^ he awokemefrom sleeping [ — sleep)/ 

^ I ^ I C 

_• ji to be confident because of possessing 

* 



- i . j 


possession 


( 


not well or becoming/ 


(i). 


UJ^J' ^ / cX*J I ‘ to what purpose should I again test 




^ \j\ 


been 


‘ 'c 


•1 ‘T 

.’U. lam come as the embsary of the 


snake/ 





* ✓ 
\ 


. ( T 

cr^ 1 am suffering remorse in cou- 


S- P 




sequence of my deed.’ 


C.O/ 



experienced 

>n the road/ 


-8«i. This use of the participles 


P O 


Arabic. 



i54U 


the participles. 


425. The Perfect or Passive Participle is comtnonlj 
used for the Infinitive, chiefly in connection with tin 
quasi-impersonal verb ; e.o. 


I 





‘the work which fyou) ought to di 
to-dav.’ 




X ^ ^ i 

we should not rejoice at (in con 

•« 

(Uys = ) sequence of) the death of an encmr. 


426. The Perfect or Passive Participle is also used a- 
an abstract (verbal) substantive in combination with tin 
verb bl;:;-, when this is equivalent to and in th( 

Frequentative and Desiderative Compounds (§ 24 aiu 
Bern.): e.g. 




could rot drown mvpclf’ [lit 
‘ drowning was not possible by me *) 





there’s no fighting against fate.’ 

kept wandering about {lit. I du 

or made wandering) in that jungL 
the whole day.’ 


Rem. Observe also the followini^: .,U Li* 1-^ ‘mind what I sav 
{lit. ‘my saying—what I shall say, or am about to say’). 


427. The Passive Participle, when governed by oik 
of the postpositions or^-i;, has in some instances 

y 

an active signification: e.g. 



‘that without my bidding (thee) thoi 
eatest food with me.’ 

‘ how can he keep alive withou 
eating? * 
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1 ) The Past Coxjc.vciivf: Palticiple. 

42S* (7. TLg Pust Conjunctive Piii'ticiplo is very often 
used in Urdu so ns to uyoid tlio use ot conjunctions whez'e 
several predicntioiio ore united m tlio one sentences cy 

^ having said this, he went awav/ 


‘liaviQ- invented some pretext, and 
having taken the jewels and dress, 


J •• 




! V ' 




? 


and havinggiven the price thereof, 

I requested permission to go» (,>, invented some pretext, and 

after taking the jewels and dress and paying for them, I 
requested/ etc.). 

sometimes find a preceding verb repeated in 
the participle: as 


U' 


1 !• ‘ he rose, and hr 

1 / t ( 

i.r-’.* CX’' the 


aving risen went out/ 


W> 

- ^ 


juice having flon-cd 'out' 

^ . J 




^ collects in a vessol, and havin^ 

O 

collected, congeals.’ 

429. The participle most comnionir refers, as in the 
above examples, to the subject of the finite verb, or 
if the construction be passive, to the Agent. In’ tbi 

latter case, rvhen the participle is^<>, and a predicative 
adjective or participle is joined to it, this, if capable 

of inflection, is always put in the inflected masculine 
Singular: e.g. 

-- V - ^ _ X ; t \ , 

^ ^ the voun 




g man became and 


oonstialuyd, and said. 
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I 


^ J J 



' and having become angry, I ordered 


that,’ etc. 



✓ 

N 


J 


.. X 

-- iN. 


-a 


after that, haring stoocl up, be read 


this discourse.’ 


430. But the participle ma}- refer to the object (dative, 
accusative); and in the same sentence one participle 
may refer to the subject, and another to the Agent: e.g. 





431. The participle 
without reference to a 
finite verb is in the pas 


‘having lieard this, jealousy possessed me 
also.’ 

there is no assured refuge anywhere tc 

flee to from God’s decree ’ {Jit. ^ having 
fled, or fleeing from, God’s decree, there 
is no assured refuge for you to go to’). 

*at last, having made me promise and 
swear that I would return after leaving 
those things (at home), he let me go.’ 

* the princess having become pleased, the 
trays (of jewels, etc.) were made over 
to the steward, and she said.’ 

may even be used absolutely, 
subject, as is the case when the 
sive voice: c,g. 



*he was dug out alive’ (* they havfcg 
dug, he was taken out alive ’). 



em r)hasi 


The participle is often repeated for the sake 
or to indicate a repeated or continued action: 


ol 

as 



THE INDICATIVE AND IIS 


Tf.N>i:s. 


ry i 

0 • r •. 



CT • > >> 



we kept ^reakiii," the fruits 
eoIlGrtin- them.’ 



I 

I 


« 



,1. 


having kept -ui thr'j'a ing stones, they 



^ank all the 



43o. In some insttinces the CoTijuiictive Pcirticiple bus 
all the force of au adverb, and w ould appear to be used 
as such: e.^. 




/ 


^ .,1^ 
« • J. ^ • 


9 ^ 

>^\ he (lid tills wittini;Iv. 

O tJ 


u ‘ he laughed aloud. 




I made that book over to 
secretly along with otlivrs.’ 
‘l tied it tight/ 
he walks lame/ 



b. THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES* 

I, The Aorist. 

434. The Aorist, though more commonly employed in 
the Subjunctive Mood, is also used in propositions, both 
leading and subordinate, w'hich deal with faefs, whether 
actual or assumed for the purpose of argument; in other 
words, it occurs in the Indicative Mood. 

The Aorist does not in it.sclf express any idea of time • 

• ^ T 

it merely indicates a bepin, incomplete, enduring existence 
either in present or future time. Hence it has the signi¬ 
fication of the English Present, as well as that of the 
Future Indefinite ; e.g. 
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God knows/ 

now do what I tell (uni about to 
tell) you/ 

when does a noble-minded man 

fawn upon the rich ’ {i.e. ‘a noble- 

minded man never fawns upop 
the rich’). 

It came into my mind '*I will 
travel again/* * 

' when I die (shall die), bury me out 
of sight.* 

yon sit here, I will go and announce 
(your arrival)/ 

* he said: Come, 1*11 take you to the 
king to-day/ 


435. The Aorist is commonly used in proverbs: e.g. 



when misfortune comes, a dog bites 
one (who is) mounted on a camel/ 

one commits the fault, another is 
punished for it/ 


436. To render tbe idea of present time still more 
distinct, the auxiliary verb etc., is added to the 

Aorist: as 

A JL'J s ‘ when I rub mv eyes and bolt.’ 

L//* •• > • ' 

J j ^ ^ ^ niy heart buims with love’s fire/ 

, \i i<^ fj > ^S: ‘ no'W it makes the leaf of the rose 

its sieed’ (i.e. ‘one moment it mounts the rose, another it,’ etc.). 



THE lyHICATITE AN”0 IIS TZ\^ZS, 


n / 

j - 


But this form of the Present,- tiiuuah very cen:- 
mon, is now rarely used in Urdu , iCe § 1>.\ FiChl). 

437. As a present tense the Aori^r is emr,loved in 

A to 

narrative for a past (the Historical Frcscrt i ; e.a. 


(LOj =) n-C'j 


C I * 


-CL« j 

'' V 


when I ^ent forward ar.d loohod. 
lo. it Was tne prino'55 whec. 
tcivin- gone forward. I look. lol 
it is the princess 


4J wJ 




-ji i- r ^-.1 


i « 


It came .^was comino*. lit, comes' 


I/. 


y ’rr-? 


into iTiv mind, 0 God! if this 
breath of life depart, it is better.’’’ 

438. The Aorist often occurs in a form identical with 

that of the Precutive^ (§ 176) in the three persons of the 

singular, and with nasal n added to that form in the 
plural: e.g. 

' Most ZuropeaB grammarians ignore this tense a’r-',? 
notice it wrongly term it “a perfeod'' and cenerailv mlrirrC 
ticiple when this is used as a m in connection'wi-h a tha: hi 

predicate one of the verbs ^ or U. For example, in the slr^nerk o- 

mippakre hai, ther caIl;;,zAe “a perfect.” and translate. ”th^ ^-n^ke h^s cantt- 

afrog;” whereas pair, is a ha!, and the translarion should be i- Pnere U n 

^e} tnth a trop cauph>. As a dnite verb hai would si-itt ‘•cat,I- ” not 
‘’has caught, • 

= It does not Mow that because this form b identical with that of the nrec^ive 
foerefbre thi^ or, ^ the grammarians phrase it, •• the respectfol imnerative.” ri nsli 
the aonst. ^ the uso ot these precative forms the Hir.,ii and Urdu foil^w foe 
^Ant pretty clo-tlv, and the Icnlowing extracts from the F'-.'-V,-- . , 

Cowell sect, vii 20, 21) show that thevCre not used foe one folthe'Ifo- ilAf'C 
thongh connected both in form and sign in cat fon. thev are ve- d-'-inc-’-''tt, 

optionAy substituted for the proper adixes fo the prdent aid thIdfotCs I,nil M 
^ when command, etc., are implied: ey. fofo. Ac-d. or fo,. -hei;-' 

or hasa,. ‘he laughs;' and the same form anfo.ies to t'n- three n r---in 

rfSe'Z!'ri' foture Aoifo, hohii, - he wiil be” and simmriv in fo^:;,^ 

of the imperative, “ nre afoo opticnally inserted between tfe ^oct 

(imperative) h^aii, h<^ur this Lwevel ofov'oojim’»whenM,'Vl'IV''’ 
WTel, and is therefore monosvUabic ” ' “ 
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(when I reached the garden), thi 
thought entered my mind, Thi 



time I will plant a viae/ 
what shall I say respecting thos) 
people wlio, haring rebelled, un 



justly turn away from Him r’ 


Rem. Additional examples of this form of the Aorist will be foun 
under the Subjunctive Mood, in which it more commonly occurs. 


C 


439. The Aorist_I 


is commonly used as a phrase 
in the sense and after the manner of opus, necesse. 

est. it is nece-ssary,’ dehet, ‘it is proper or right,’ oportet. 

‘it behoves,’ with an infinitive, or a gerundive and it; 

substantive, or a perfect participle used as a gerund 

(§ ^-'5)' the subject, the true subject or agent of the 


act usually preceding in the Dative, if a definite agent is 
implied; the agent, however, is not always expressed- 
rarely so if the idea of duty, etc., implied in the phrase 
cltuhiye is of general application, or if the infinitive is 
accompanied by an object in the dative form of the 
accusative: e.y. 



whatever the master wants is readj 
(to be had)/ 

(the king) should keep these people 
under subjection* {Ut. 'to keep 
these people under subjection is 
necessary for the king’). 



' we should now consider a little.’ 

'one should perform such acts 

# 1 • /* ^ 
m lite. 



THE lyCICATlVE AXD ITS TENSES. 


%} I •• 

o E / 


= ) ^ ^' tl-v' ‘ I ou-lit to Miico there also.’ 


• V Vv 


oxj.lanutioii of tliis ^liould be 




askcil ot the doctor.'? of n li-'inii’ 

• 

(liL ‘asking the explanation of this of the .lo-tors is n... .<arv ’ . 

* / 

Jiem. u. The agent of the act is sometimes put in the irt uitive in 


\ / 
\ 


construction Tvitli qd ^ ^ 

\fak-,r should act upon them.’ And if the thin- w:cr.i,,r:i 



^ V 


or requmte be a (lualiUj, or tiiat u hirh slionld be found in some per.-on 
or thing, the locative is generally used instead of the dative; s* 




/ i 


L/'""'■ V L/^ ^ c"***-' ^ ^ hat SJ)CCial (pialitiL'S 

are those which a messenger should possess.-’ /whiel. are requisite in 
a messenger'). 

Mem. h. is also very commonly used in the .'^uhjiinctiv,. 

Mood: the infinitive is then replaced by the ordinary A.uist. whi, 1. 

follows and is preceded by i (= Latin ut[, the agent of the 

act either preceding in the dative, or following it in the nomina- 

tive; e.^. ^ ' 

. i N f ' 1 J ^ '*l 1 • / , " 

^ c^" ^ — the king should keep these ]>coplc 




C ^ I ! ^ < 


^ 1 4 ■ I S 

or - 

V ✓ 


*. 'I ' 

it IS nece^sari/, 

* I 

cliietlv in the 


under subjection.’ 

p 

Rem. c. The phrases ^ .J, ^ 

right, or proper, are used in tlie same way us - 
Subjunctive. 

Rem. d. According to some European grammarians any “Respectful 
Imperative,” as they term it, may be used “with a sense'of obligation, 
and may be translated ought, should, or nnat." This however''is noi 
correct; chah^ye alone can, of itself, be so used. The e.xamples given bv 


them are such as the following; 




*• 


V, O 

Jo ,J 


1 ' learn from, 


.rlrt one lean from, (net “from ,hi, „„ 

^ let us remain in this jungle 


V » 
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440. To imply that an act should or ought to hav 
Ictn done, the phi'ase L' is employed: as 



Renu The same phrase is used i 


* thy nest ought to have been (built 
in some thorny bush or on the to 

% 

of a wall, (and) not in the king’ 
palace.’ 

the Subjunctive also (§ 467, Rem. c] 


II. Thx Futuee I>'DErrxiTE. 


441. Altliou^rli the Aorist itself has the siOTificatioi 

o 

of the simple Future, yet to render the futurity of the ac 
quite distinct, the perfect participle (see § 187) is adde( 
to it; aud thus the Future also derives the significatioi 
of an Intentional and a Desiderative : e.g. 



‘I shall see,’ and ‘l wish to, o 
would, see.’ 




eventually I shall die, and wha 
answer shall I then give to God: 


•• 9 



y y 






* I would question Your Highne-s 
about certain matters.’ 


412. The participle is also added to the PrccahTt 
loriii tlic AhU'ist to form the Future . 
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✓ ♦ f { 

-r 



t 


I ,1 • . r 

.•Js^ ••! J . I • 1 

> » w •’ -■ 


✓V 


--U. 

r> 


j/ 

y 


✓ 

s 




V ^ 


1^ r 


f 


y 

\ 


V ' ' ▼ 


tlioa Vouldst thou, is it fr.v 

V ‘ • 

intoiitioa to) create a being who 
will work mischief anJ sbe^ blcH^d 
on the face of the earth :' 

* if YOU pull ;will puli} so [i.f. as you 

are goincr to do\ it will not leave 
hold of the pulp of the brain.' 


Setn. The Future and the Aorist b-inet thus intiruat' lv connected, w-.- 
often find the one used for the other, espeeiallv iu eor.ditior.,i; nni 
hypothetical sentences, where in English the rr..s-;rit Indicative, or the 


Present or Future Subjunctive, is as-_d ; as J I' 

W ' 'TTy ^ y 

t: ‘ X . 





«t • I 


if i tarry long, he in this state of 


» I ^ *0 




rV J - ^ ’ 


old age will weep himself to death ; 

^ go near it you sin iit. will b-jcomo a sinner''; ^ 




/ C./ 

\ • • 


-1 y 

k 


• • 


y 

V 


V •• 


; .JO 


for (were I to attempt it', I should not have the power to t-11, nor vou 

«» 

the patience (Jit. power) to listen/ 


m. The Phesext Tf.vse, 


443. The Present Tense is used to indicate an act 

irhich is now taking place, or a repeated, habitual er 

enduring act; it also commonly expresses a universal 
truth^ e.g. 


: f ^ ' 

w •• to • 


what is he doin^r’ 


I < 


^ ^hatareyouh>DkiDgat?* or Vhai 

do YOU scer^ 




V ' ^ I 

r 'ff-I understand all this that you 


J 


are 


N . 


% • 


saying. 




•3 5 0 
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✓ 

\ 




• k 


men crnfjrm to the wavs of their 


hin^s.’ 




V % 


V « 




n: ::n sre revolving 


r::: ana c.-;v. 


I^-' 1 . 'T. An net '^hi;h i? n:-\ 




^ r 


taking p:a;e nay a’.s:. le exi-ressai by 
...r r-rr:-. ;. par:;;:i..e ot a rerb cmprandei witb iu plaie of 

apertcc: r ar::c:p.e, fcrin both caies tae p artioiple is nsti as a h^I: 


« « 


~ tae castor is sleeaina:’ 


« 

' 4 


tne ^cmmi 


/?: : :. The nnxiliirv. I eth in ‘hi- ter=A - -V. ••■r.--!^ 


« • 


t • 


^ J» .-1 ■ > 


h* f 


n '• 


. "^nieQ 15 nenero-i^v mire 


e tmrnnr.-: man J^: as 


.. . -« he :? :r I am sure he is' her.iuir.’ The auxiliarv 


may also 


» ♦ 
p" • 








* ^ ♦ 
* ^ 


*« 9 « 

u?t 


^ m • 


?- 


y 

s 


S ^ ^ ^ 


• ^ 


^ » 


iii. The ausiliarv is often omitted, chieflv in nettative 

sentences (c/', § ]4Sj Btm.). and the Present then assumes 

the lorm of the Past Condiiional. but the nvo tenses 

* 

must not he confounded : i.q. 




• • 


ne reir-.e lI tue caravan do to: 






\ 


menhion 'it . hecause von wcaii 


n i 1 

cr »•-* la* w ^ • 




i / 
« . S 


Jfci ’no me lalis into a vrell of himscj. 


And in tw.:i co-ordinate sentences, the verbs of which 
ar-o both in the Present, the auxiliary of one may bt 
'ted. unl’OS' emphasis ro'-juires it to ho repeated; e.g. 


- % 


- :• * she r.:i:hcr mi-vris n-:r stirs/ 
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445. The Present Tense is commonly used in narrative 

for a past for the sake of greater vividness (the Hktorical 
Present): e.g. 

f 1 when I rubbed mv eves and looked 

^ “lip I/' when, bavin? rubbed mveves 

^ look;, lo I neither that old man 

nor anv one else vas liL is. in 

/ 

that house/ 


W W 'V 


Jj jy IJ thereupon wo be^an to weep and 

i ; 1“ N ' c* ^ 

"‘r ^ to cry aloud and wail, but what 

Li* comes of it: and who hears:’ i.e. 

• N 

nothing came of it, etc.). 

446. The Present Tense is also frequently used for 
the Future to indicate that an action i\-ill take place 
foithwith, or shortly after the time of speaking : e.g 

/ I o ^ « 

I 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Uj V ^ I al?o am coming "^itnmediatc-lv / 

^ ^ • / 


- ✓ 




I u \ ^ y 

,•1 , ^ b4^ '-i 




C I-':' 


. 

\ \ 


\jj V Li^ U 


i \y^ 




I will this instant give the order/ 


jk?- I shall speedily return.’ 

447. The Present Tense is occasionally employed in 
conditional sentences as a Future Subjunctive; as* 

A 


up’ ! if I too forbid (her), I shall be 

l-L* ==-• j instantly killed as the maim has 

C'^ IjU* been/ 

14i^ w i J • Lj * ^ 1 ^^ ^ T 

' i-> Ji ' if 1 come according to mv plichtcd 

. yi ^ w f ^ I ^ 


l .U Js < L^, : 

t •• L-5^* V 


: IjU>- 

wy 


0“ 




up^ 


word,' I wiU mingle his kingdom 


^ith the dust/ 


vocabula^yf the T.I Xa.aUU. The word tan^sl/p/v ‘Veer/ 'V 
phrase anS is explained hy Urdu scholars as we have tranVt/Tt 



C D 


12 


tut: iNT>[r\Trvi \M. n< TiN'r<. 


▼ r 

1 . ' 


\ 




4 i 


4 4 


( I 


/• 


1 


r * 




1 iL 1 


■ 

* 4 “ • . 


^ ^ • * . 4 i 








r-'. 1 ! M r '.' r I': t ' ! i- :• i \ . ' 


4!S. Tliv Past Lnp*‘ri«*ct Tt.-n-' in-lic.it.- an 

which WU" Lroiiicr i*n at soiar pa^.t tiujr -p.k' ti cl; a 




1 -. 


* / 


'/. N 


1- ‘ 1 


• • N 

✓ > 


1 


\v \\ ai . .• r:* 


,nii. 


a.. I 


• •f a 


w' 


* ' a vr rv 


' .at ^ r- - /■':■ 1' -'A a: j ’ 


A' The 'ame i'.i'.a is •] l-y n>:na tl.' ^ ' re ' : j a ' 

V.:onv,"‘’ai'l''1 v. itli ^ ■ in pl.ice ‘>t lli- iTiij iiif! 


. I 




U' 


' xJL 
^ ^ y 


4 

wJ .'• >li" wa> batliina ;‘ 

I Avas rq ina tins verse in a v« ly a 


4 10. In ]n;iuv cases tins ten-c niU'-t be n leii iril b 
the Endisli Past Indetinitc ; as 




> y 


•• N 


✓ 


* he (li'l wliatcvcr tli'v t -M l.im 
the time' 




.V- 


i i 




^ " 


/ 


\ 


/ 




•> 

t 


ina-much as he wa- av.-.ip d L 
Ir.valtv, i’i<!j-'.ncnt, arj‘1 -I- v-‘i r, 


1-jO, The auxiliary is often omittceP: c.g. 


*• •« 

I •• » 




Tr> 




t / 


».. *'/ 
N 

w «v 

> 


> / 


overv one 


I 


forbade me.* 


saAv at il:c Uiu 


1 tP;; ' tV.v r.-rai '-’1 tPo r.t>* -..'.iii-ir,!!. i 

, tta- !..•* r Cv Kuror-. n; -r auTturu-=. Tb- h.w.yfr. 

.--,LaA:v.i;:f.i>aa thy via . iCirrii-m c.e M.-i n-. the ■ r ■' 

i. -h. s.,i,;,:,aivf. .i:.i i;.:vvr thf ,ry L: i;. v C- UU'-■ 

] N'f o:i <i-h.rr.: tac.e UL^Ci ever l ;vr ... ^ 
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f . 


y ^ bring water, he (the 

j f^- .^L' 


^ y ^ / w 


dogj broke her resseis.’ 


Stm. In t^o coordinate sentences, the verbs of both of which are in 
the Past Imperfect, the auxiliary is usually expressed with the la«t 

alone: as U' 'j V V --V-' sj ‘ he was thank- 

ing Grod and goicg on stage bj stage.* 

451. The Past Imperfect is frequently used to indicate 

an act that teas wont to be done, and the auxiliarv is 
then often omitted : e.g} 


.U-L." ♦U U 'they used toname that pit Solomon's 




. \ 


Prison/ 


U IJl ^ effaced from my mind the pleasure 

"'t: ^ ^ont to derive Irom listenin'^ 

O 

to slander.’ 

I I I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• that complexion 'or colour) 

which used to glisten like bright 
gold became like turmeric.’ 


I 1 

tlH 


(JX'I -s IjT 

-f 


.• O' 


L'j 


^ • 


t ’-'I 

tii 

>•> 


men ne used to retum from his 

travels, he was wont to brin'^ 
curiosities of each country fhe 

m V 


w V 

visited) as presents for me ’ 'hf. ‘ and used to give them to me ’). 


T. The Past Ixdefixite Texse. 

452. The Past Indefinite Tense indicates an action 
wmpleted at some past time, and is commonly employed 
in narrating past events which do not involve the idea 
of duration. Its passive construction (when the participle 

* See note on preceding page. 
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is passli'e), as also that of the other past tenses composed 

of a passive participle, has been explained in § 185,191 
etc,: e.g. 



1/ 

w 



he loft it at my house on his 


w:iv 

w 




\ 




W 

—' I he took 


the road to the desert.’ 


453. a. After the conditional particles ‘if’ 

and after other particles {e.g. Vhen,’ etc.), which 
imply the conditional meaning of^/\, the Past Indefinite 
often takes future sense, the condition being represented 


as alreadv fulfilled; but it 
bv tlic Present: as 



may be rendered in English 

if thi.= secret is [Jit. was. or became) 

divulged, it will be ^Ut. is) verv 
bad for you.' 

«r 

^ but I have a work {for him to do\ 
if that can be done bv this ''youth\ 

» ^ • j* 

and he practises no treachery, bul 
accomplishes it satisfactorily, anc 
comes out perfect in this ordeal 
then I promise that I will dea 
with him better than any kin?/ 


l. The verbs of the principal clauses in the ahov( 
sentences are in the Present and Future, but the Past 
Indefinite is also employed to indicate an act, the occur 
rence of which is so certain, that it may be described a; 
havin?: already taken place : as 
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if the king begins to listen to the mis¬ 
representations (Jit. false and true 
words) of such persons, and does not 

attempt to inquire into the actual 

facts of the case, various kinds of 
evils will result Jtt. have resulted). 


VI. The Prese.vt Perfeci Te.vse. 


454. The Present Perfect (or Past Proximate) Tense 

indicates an act whicli at the moment of speaking has 

been already completed, and remains in a state of'’com¬ 
pletion ; e.g. 

^ t* •’e is gone to Krinlipur (Cawnpore).’ 


d. ‘the Eaja Sahib has ki 


killed 


a tiger. 


455. The auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Present Perfect: e.g. 

‘these four things that hare been 


mentioned above. 


\ 


N 





(J:r« c=.-:rT' 

f 

,. «=- (w., u 

L9^ J i JU ^ 


naught but injurv can proceed from 
him in whose breast hatred has 


established itself.^ 


itm. In the o„lI,,„ial ,he p„„nt Perfect U frequcntlv used for the 

Pre^nt in the sense of the Proaintate Pntare. and in such eases the 
auxiliary is generally omitted; eg. (Master ho.) 






* W 9 

bringing it, Sir ’ {lit. ‘ I have brought ’). 


l))J I am 
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Tn. Thi Past Pektzct Texse. 


456. The Past Perfect (or Past Eemote) Tense indicates 

that an act had taken place at the time spoken of, or 
anterior to some other past event spoken of or implied: e.g. 


9 




^ ^ i 

— hehad come walking from a distance/ 




had never heard such a thing.’ 


But the auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Past Perfect. It must 
however he rendered in English by the Past Perfect: eg. 

4i ‘i —) . *I had reasoned a great deal with 
(sc. W) Zaid.’ 


457. The Past Perfect is often used where in English 
we use the Past Indefinite; usually so when the action 
is regarded by the narrator as completely past, so that 
its results have already become manifest at the time 
spoken of; or when it is implied that since the occur¬ 
rence of that action, another, in some way connected 
with it, has occurred: e.g. 




and whatever I [had) promised when 
the lion (had) sent me to bring 
thee/ 

the cat came (?iY. had come), (and) I 

(had) felt her, and she was wet 
(and so I knew it was raining)/ 


The Past I’erfect Indicative is sometimes nsed for the Past 

1 


Conditional, for the sake of greater vividness; as 

I-__ \ 







THE IMPERATIVE. 


n ~ 

O'J i 


Uj 




-•1 ^ that friend woW 


L5r o^' 

Di^h destroyed mcj if it bad not been tur this wise enc'mv my work 

was well niob g’one from my hands^ and uiv life brought to a close in 
this vain idea.’ 


C. THE IMPERATIVE. 


458. The Imperative has only the second person 
singular and plural j the other persons are supplied by 
the aoiist. It has tvo formSj the Imj^erative proper, 
which is used in giving orck/s, directions, or advice, and 

the Precative (§ 176), which implies simple request, 
advice, entreaty, or exhortation, 

Rem. The second of the Precative forms, however, often has the force 
of a command, as will be seen from the e xamples given below. 

4o9. The Precative again has two forms, one endintr in 
^^16 other in both of which are used in either 
the singular or plural, the former always in connection 
with the irronornen revcrentice ^^•T, expressed or under¬ 
stood, the latter with the personal pronouns j ’ thou,' and 

|J‘you.’ 

460. The Imperative, and the Precative ending in 
iye, are used with reference to the immediate present or 
without reference to any definite time; the Precative 
ending in iyo^ most commonly refers to the Future. The 
addition of IT to the Precative ending in iye imparts to 
It also a future signification, but the form is not very 

common: e.g, ^ 

1^.,... ' mind what I say, and ch.ase this 




r/. 


Jj . 


4 ^ 


• « 



~ *.0 


1 •• ‘ 
V. 


vain desire from thy mind, 
you sit here.’ 
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mention to this slave anything you 
may require.’ 

come again when you have spent 
this, and take whatever you want.’ 

when she asks thy story, thou shalt 
say: I am an inhabitant of Persia/ 
*and if not, do [i.e. you shall do) 
unto me whatever you please.’ 


The English Imperative being used to express a rbqimi as well 
as an order , it is not at all necessary to employ such phrases as ”please 
to Jo, ' or you will be pleased to do,*’ etc., in rendering thePrecative 
forms: nor indeed do these phrases at all represent the idea in a native’s 
mind when he uses a Precative. Ve have repeatedly observed, 
that when a native scholar well acquainted with English is asked 
to render in Urdu such an expression as * please do this,” he invariably 
uses the phrase az rdhc mihrldin i^ho l:aro or ZyVye. It is evident too 
that in not a few cases the phrases " please to, etc., cannot be applied: 
as for example in the following sentence, in which the speaker is solilo¬ 


quizing 


V 

■f 


\ 

9 


^1 


\ , 
j 


s 



N 




•• 



t /m 

\ 


ti 


% 


> 


. 51 

V J 


/ 

s 


‘for if vou 


sprinkle alum and sulphur in a lamp, round about the wick, no matter 
liovr stron^i a M'lnd blow, the lamp will not be extinguished. 

w 


4G1. The Precative ending in o is also employed in 
Lenedictions and imprecations : e.g. 


9 



‘ may you be happy! ^ 

* may the curse of God be upon 
infidels and believers in a plurality 
of gods!’ 



THE IMPERATIYE. 


462. The negatives J and in connection with the 
Imperative usually express a strict negation^ but the 
former is occasionally prohibitive (especiallv in connection 
with the Precative ending in igo^*^ the negative v - 1 is 

used in a prohibitive sensoj and hence occurs with tho 
Imperative or Precative alone: e.g. 


M 3 

- i i 


afraid.' 

.V 1 1 ^ ^ 

cr-y ^ ciyfl neglect not to make preparation for 


^ • I • • 

^ J I •• ' C> m 


the world to come.’ 




/-T ‘don’t go home to-daj.* 


-/ ij. ' rely not on their friendship.’ 


J ^ 

V'' • w , ^ 


. . t < 

not to approach this tree\or 

thou shalt not go near this tree*'. 


‘you will not forget’ (‘take 


care 


that you don't forget'). 




connection with the Imperative, therefore, we suppose, the European 
grammarians say, that it “is not used with the Imperative.” That it 
is so used will be seen from the first of the above examples, and we may 
add that (though not so common as J) it is by no means uncommon in 


such cases. 


463. The Aonst, ivhich is connected with the Im- 

peiative both in foi-m and signification, is used instead 

of It m the first and third persons, but usually with less 
authority than the Imperative: e,g, 

l/t* 4, ‘what was it that he said .> let roe 




also just hear.’ 
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let us see what is recorded iu her 
destiny/ 

you will be careful: let her not 
move so that the stitches give way/ 

let no one come near me’ (not, “nc 
one come near me:’^ see 





Bern, d, § 439). 

but let the princess promise this, 

to wit, that she will not withdraw 
from what she has said* (not, "the 
princess mu^t promise, etc.”), 

* let no one plead advanced age as 

an excuse for not acquiring (not 
trying to attain to) perfection/ 


4G4. Eeverselr, the Imperative is occasionally used 
or the second person singular of the Aorist, usually in 
he first of tsvo correlative clauses which follow a particle 
mplying a condition or the relative pronoun, when the 
econd clause contains an Imperative: e,g. 

1 = ') ^ * do whatever you think proper.’ 


Rem. The use of the Imperative for the Aorist is not so common as the 
rammarians suppose; it occurs, we believe, only in sentences of the 
cscription mentioned above. In the following examples the last verb 


not “an Aorist in the Imperative form,” but a simple Imperative: 



, ; kill the prince 


c ^ S ^do so (or act in this 

Vr "’v V ' > r 

by stratagem ’ (not, "act in mch a ttianner a% to 


ill, etc.,” for ^ here is simply explicative^ and does not denote the 



THE SEBJENCTITE AXD ITS TEXSES. 


SGI 


purpose or object of the verb in the first clause'; 






- 

' « > 


✓ i . 


A 111 the mean time rou make some arrangement to 


cross oyer* (not, tchiht thou formest some plan, etc.’*). 

* 

465. The Imperative, singular and plural, of the verb 
bJ to take/ is often used as an interjection, si^ifyin 

V * W w 

there or there now ! enough ! peace I etc.: e.g. 

i ^li L/ _ enough I go on with thv work.* 


(7 

o 


\ < 




:i:»: 


there now I I have told you my 
whole history.^ 


* ' " t 




^'' 


y > / 

• y \ 



^ there! you have seen me; is your 

* m 

mind relieved.^' 

^ ^ ^ I siiid : Xow haye done! you have 


u 


tried subterfuges enough. 


d, THE Sl’B-JUycnVE AXD ITS TEXSES. 

I. The Aorist. 

4G6. The Aorist is used in the Subjunctive Mood, as a 
Present or Puture, in correlative conditional clauses’that 
depend upon/!, or any particle having the sense of/l. 
The conditional clause commonly precedes the principal 
danse (but it may follow it), and is separated from 
it by the y'^r, or correlative particle, j, which is 
generaUy not translated. The Aorist is used in one or 
both clauses, according to the following rules ; 

1 ) If both the conditional and the principal clause 
imply mcertainbj^ doxilt, possibility^ or inJeJiniteness, the 

Aorist is used in both: c.g. 
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The subjunctive and its tenses. 


^ U3j^ whafcamitodo?’ 

y t P 9 


Vi ' ' 

u.V- u'^ iJ.iJ 




their case in your presence.’ 




‘honey would drop from the colo- 

^ c 


;r"j cynth-gourd if the sting of the 

honey-bee were to touch it.’ 

h. The Present Potential occasionally occurs in place 
of the Aorist in the principal clause : e.g. 


t •* « ^ 

LJw5 0^1 


aL 


XU 


J •• ♦ X 


_j ^ 

J 






V yy 






o 

•« 




minion, its revenue probably does 

not suffice (may not be sufficing) for 

the expenditure of the cuisine 
alone.’ 

C. And an Imperative may take the place of the Aorist 
in the conditional clause : as 




V y c/ ^ bathe.’ 

t-/- erf-^"^ bestow on me a living son, then 

X jj\ 1*13 




>. 4U A 


will my name and the trace of this 
empire endure.* 


J^em. The Aorist of the conditional clause may often be rendered in 
English by the Past Imperfect, as in the third of the above examples. 


2). If the condition he regarded as uncertain, or only 
possible, etc., while the conditioned is regarded as certain 
and positive, the Aorist is employed in the conditional, 
and the Present or Future Indicative in the principal 
clause: as 


come, it is well.’ 


y i—'p y"' * if if succeed, it is a great matter.’ 



THE SUBJUXCTTVE AXD ITS TENSES. 


■ f 

00-j 


Lwl ono who pretends to this Is a 




irroat fool/ 


4 L/V'^ / 


• • 


y 


/ 

\ • •• 
C-. 


L= .kj il-ljb j , , 

• Ju w 


.. ✓ > 


i.L.J 

J 


honuur will be obtained by him 
alone on whom tlie nionaroh shall 
look with favour/ 


Rem. a. The Eelative Pronoun, imjilying as it often does a virtual 

hypothesis, is commonly followed by the Subjunctive, as in the last 
of the above examples, {cf, \ 388, Rm.) 

Rm. 1. The Future is often used in the conditional clause also, and 
occasionally where the idea of certainty is, to say the least, not very 
prominent (see § 442, Hem.) - but wherever this idea is prominent, tli'e 


indicative is used in both clauses: c.g. j 

if you come soon (as I expect, or am sure, you will), you will 
find me alive.’ 

467. The Aorist is also employed in subordinate cliuises 
with one or other of the conjunctions ‘ that ’ i” ( = Lat 


u 




or provided, that/ i ‘it may bc^hat, perchance,’ 
etc., to express an objecl or purpose^ effect-or comeipu-nce^ 
resolution^ hope^ desire^ disinclination, order, advice, neees- 

(as signified by the phrases ^ otc 

see § 439 and Rem. 1.), eff.M, pamii'io,!, [ff etc) e.,j. 

9 f 

j y ‘I determined to go (that I would 




^ jX. '' 


•lyi. 


go) hy that road.’ 







\T ^ *4. 

It appears better for men that ihey 


become recluses.' 


J •* « 


' construction, which is found in ehc Persian also, 
iTom the Arabic. 


would appear to he derived 








c-5 j*a5se^i cf 











THE SOJENCTIVE AXE ITS TEXSE5. 
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Eem. i. The direct oration often occurs in such subordinate clauses as 


1 

; w U ^ 
u V e. 




tA ' and 




express^wr/(95tf or resolution: ^ 
determined to go to my sister ’ {lit. ' that T will go ; o' 

^ \]Jb Jif% Li >,■■■■ J ^ 


wii p mv eves wore 


kept fixed in the direction of the door to see what was going to appear* 
{lit. saying to myself, Let me see what is going to appear ’). 


* I 

y' 



Rem. c. The phrases 
with the infinitive (§ 4t59, and Rem. h. and c). In refL-renvo to past 


✓ 

, , ^ etc., mav also be constructed 

w * 


time these phrases take the forms L 


* s', 

•• ^ 


, L; and are followed 

% ^ 


by I with the Past Perfect Subjunctive (the Past Conditional;,: eg 




. :\ 






* Your ^lajesty ought 


to have subdued your wrath,’ 


468. The Aorist is used to express a ^yisli whiohj 
generally spetiking, is regarded as attainable : as 


.J c:J.J 

y -/ > 


>• 




> y 


may your life be prolonged I your 
wealth be multiplied!’ 

*'4 yo'ir crown and throne (your 

sovereignty) endure as long as this 
earth and heaven last!’ 


% \ 


ri 


L- 




• I •• 


ic-. -C 


469. The Aorist is used in questions indicating doubt 
or perplexity: as 




. Li 




r-’' * 0 God! what am I to do now ?' 

y 

,'y-/ ‘ ’"■hat should I say r and of whom 

should I complain r ’ 


''rl v^y-r'l.'¥^ ‘should I call it Indra’s court, 


or a 


descent of fairies?’ 



obO 


THE bUBJUXCmrE AXD ITS TEXSES. 


4,u. The second person, singular and plural, of the 
AMiist IS used as a disjunctive conjunction: e.g. 



i — 

i say nothing: remain or go (as 
you please).’ 


n. Tht Pee5£>'t PoTzyriAL. 


471. The Present Potential, as its name implies, occurs 
chiefly in potential propositions. Tvith a definite or in¬ 
definite subject, and indicates that a thing mwi. might, or 
muit h: h'lfpening : it corresponds therefore to the English 
Present Imperfect Subjunctive. It stands to the Aorist in 
the same relation as the Present Imperfect Indicative to the 
Pre>ent Indefinite; and hence the Aorist is often used in its 


place. Of the two forms in which it occurs, that in which 
theof the verb is used mav occasionallv be 
rendered in English by the Future Imperfect Indicative; 
hut those who speak the language recognize no distinction 
between the two forms. The following are examples of 

4 

« ^ « * ' . • 4 



^ what must be be thinking:* 7rY. 
^ savins in his mind ’'i. 

• W / 

* f^erhaps you think lit. mav be 
thinking; that I hare become 
possessed of all this comfort and 
wealth without trouble/ 

^ thousands of such pc-or people must 

constantly passing through [Jit. 
may be coming and going in) yocr 
dominions/ 




THE SEBJUXCTIVE A>’D ITS TEX^KS. 


'j h I 



•• \ 

✓ 



that riilor oui^ht to be wtii ac- 

quainted with lit. swli as nuiv 

be knowing wili; the laws of 
government/ 

and it the king look lit be looking) 
watchfully after the affairs of his 
'■'tn. no disturbance by anv 
nicaus enters the reahn/ 

there is no such scntaice in Ids 
discourse whert.by malevolence 
towards any one may be proved/ 


ni. liiK r,4sx I'orK.vTnr,. 


4/2. The Past Poteutial is employed M-hmi it is iiidi- 

bated that a thing nia>/, mighty or Im-c happcnol. It 

has tivo forms, corresponding to those of the Present 

Potential, but no distinction is generally made between 
them: e.g. 



9 



•% 



Your Majesty may (or mu^t'i liavc 



heard this cou;iIet.’ 

‘ God knows what their state may 
hare been.’ 

"hat a very charmin- residence 
must hare been made when it was 

firstconstructed’(/,V.Vhenitsimo- 

paration may hare taken place'). 
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‘ iie mentions the kindnesses vhich h% 
or his fore^thers may haye done 
to another or to Lis forefathers.* 

do you also mention whaterer 

oppression your tribe may have 
suffered at the hands of men.* 


The third of the above examples is thus rendered in Prof. 
Monier Williams' Hindustani Grammar 'p. 136, § 510;; ''When it shall 
he repaired, -vvhat a charming place it will be made.'* But although tins 
tense may sometimes l^e rendered in English by the Future Ferfe-et, it is 
never used in the sense of, and can certainly never be rendered by, the 
Future luienviHe, 


rv. Tnu: Past Co5riTioyAL. 


473. The Past Conditional corresponds to the English 
Past Perfect SubjuiictiTe. It has tvo forms, the one 


(which is that most commonly used') consisting simply of 
the imperfect participle of a verb; the other of the perfect 


participle 


the verb » 


474. The Past Conditional is used in correlative con¬ 
ditional clauses that depend npon^/', or any particle 
having the sense of/. In the leading danse it may 

cenerallv he rendered in English by the Future Perfect 

^ • 

Subjunctive: 










* had vou srcn what I have seeu, ycu 
would never have come near them. 



THE STJBJnyCTl VE AXD ITS TENSES, 


3G9 





if the desire to make a disciple had 

not possessed me, I should not 

have been deceived by a thicf^a 
oiliness of speech,* 

of ^vhat use would a blind son have 

been to you? I too can do what¬ 
ever a son would have done/ (The 

V 

condition L"*^ is here under- 

y j 

stood in both sentences.) 

so that the evils which would result 

{Ixt, would have resulted) from 
his mischief (were he permitted to 
practise it) be not allowed to 
happen/ 


✓ 

\ 










j-i I had any one else committed such 

I 

-•cH senseless impropriety of conduct, 

I would have had him cut into 
mince-meat, and portioned it out 
to the kites/ 





iJcS \J l^u U j 


you would have been anjustly (or 
needlessly) killed, (had you been 
killed), but you (have) escaped.’ 


Rm. a. The condition, as we have shown in some of the above 
examples, is sometimes omitted. It is occasionally implied in a nega¬ 
tive clause preceding the principal danse : e.g. ^ ^ J 1 

^ j 'I perceived nothing grand 

in him to make me test {lit. ‘that I should have tested) his strength ’ 

Tbs sentence is taken from the Kbrad Afrox (p. 62). and the foUowin. 

note upon it by the editor of the work serves to show how completely 


24 
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the Past Conditional Tense is misunderstood by European grammarians: 

The aonst instead of the present here, and a neuter verb instead of an 

active, might well be expected. As it is, the sentence is quite un¬ 
grammatical.” 


Bern. h. As it is sometimes necessary to render the Past Perfect 
Indicative of the Urdu by the English Past Imperfect, so the Past 
Conditional has occasionally to he rendered in English by the Past 

Imperfect Subjunctive. Such is the case in the fourth of the above 
examples, (c/. § 457.) 


4To. Instead of tlie Past Conditional, the Past Perfect 
Indicative is occasionally used in the principal clause, for 
the sake of greater vividness; hut it may be rendered in 
English bv the Past Indefinite ; as 


had it not been for this wise enemy, 
my work was well nigh gone from 
ray hands, and my life brought to 
a close in {pursuit of) this idea/ 



47G. The Past Conditional is also used to express a 
wish for a thing that is regarded as unattainable, and is 
then commonly preceded by the conjunction or 
‘O that‘would that!’ e.[i. 



Jj\ jLi'^ ' would that I {lit, we) had not left 

them behind there! * 



vou have shown and still s 


' would that I had not cherished a 

devoted attachment to you, and 

that you {lit. the master) had not 

shown for me the tenderness which 
w {lit, which you are showing)!’ 



THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


Eem. The use of 


./ A K 


i however is not alwavs ncccs-arv; a v.i-r 


mav be implied erea in a conditional sentouce; c.n. w'i^ -V i ^ 


lj4Ji (—If Zaid were 'or, had becnj here, how nice it w-eiM be or, 
would have bcenV= *I wish Zaid wore or ha-1 been' hero.’ 

' V / 


c. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


or , _ 




477. When tlic ancnt of an act is to be named, tlie 
Active ^ oice must be employed (except in sueli ten-"-; 
as are composed ot a pcrtect participle of directly transi¬ 
tive verbs, ■which are undoiibtedlv passive ni con¬ 
struction, though regarded as active bv tho'e who speak 
L'l’dii). But the subject of a seutciicc is frerpieiitlv not 
specified, cither because it is not known, or it is not de¬ 
sired to mention it. The speakm’. however, has the 
option of expressing himself personally bv sue]i forms 

or 'people say' i Tr. "c 7//). 

^ blT ‘one calls' (or ‘it is called' ■, or ■. . c 

‘one says, or one who is in a position to sav. savs 

♦ » 

by means of the Passive Voice used impersonally, in the 
third person singular masculine; as LCj 'it will 

be seen to;’ or personally as explained in the next 
paragrapli. 

478. The personal passive is commonly used iu Unlu ; 

the diiect object or accusative of the active voice be¬ 
coming the subject of the passive : e.g. 


s 


LfL'.A b=/ 


^ \ 




when a hole a yard deep was -luir. 


I* J . 




\ . \ 


it (the fullowing fact) ha^ bo 
pro\cd iu philos-iphieal works.* 


eo 
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when a lie is told regarding any one 

to make it appear that he has 
faults/ 

‘you had been unjustly killed, but 
you escaped.* 


Rem. If the accusative in the active voice be constructed with S, the 

J ^ 

same form may be retained in the passive; but the passive then becomes 

• 7 1 1 / ^ \ \ • I ^ ^ 

impersonal: e.g. ’ cr: 


* if it too 

be viewevl as a memorial;* lit. ‘if it be looked at in reference to it also 
as a memorial/ 


479. If the verb in ihe active voice governs two 
accusatives, that which has the nominative form, or 
which is next to the verb, becomes the nominative to 

4 

the passive: as 



Lo ‘if the two be 

✓ ' > w./ y J 

comparison in reference to the 
two be made.* 


compared;’ lit, ‘if 




\ r 


^',1?- Li ,li cjLj 


^ ^_‘it is right that that person be called 

tbe architect of the work;’ lit. ‘it 
is ri<^ht that architect of the work be called or said in reference to 

O 

^hat person.’ 

Rem, a. As the perfect participle is often used as an abstract (verbal) 
subftantire, and the verb L'^ is also employed in other constructions 

A 


than that of the passive voice, many expressions which are not passive 

■ / - 


arc mistaken for such by European grammarians: e.g. Ifo J 


£ 
> 


I -1 

\J \ 


‘ I cannot bear to see (it),’ lit. ‘ seeing, or seeing it, by me 
is impossible’ (not, “it is not seen by me:” cf. § 426). 

Bern. i. ''iVbether the passive be personal or impersonal, it is termed 
by Urdu grammarians U-'^ gummna fd‘iMu, ‘a 
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verb of Tvbich the agent is not named/ In the case of a personal 

passive, the subject is called J^U J’j ' that which stands in the 
place of the agent/ 

Hem. c. Imperaonal actives, like our it vaius, it etc., are as a 

rule expressed personally in Urdu: e.g. ^ 'j-j >1- or 


N - 


it rains,’ lit. rain, or \vater, Ms, or rainsbut the c-xnression 




alone, is also used. 


/. CAUSAL TEKBS. 


480, The construction of causal verbs lias been ex¬ 
plained at length in § 199, ef seq. If the primitive verb 
is intransitive, the causal is simply a transitive verb, and 
is constructed like other simple transitive verbs that 
take a single oyjectiAe complement in the accusative; 

cL or />'» =1 ‘ ho shook the table 

‘ ’^Iro is shaking the table ?’ But if the 
primitive verb is transitive, the causal takes two objective 
complements in the accusative, which are constructed 
according to the rules laid down in § 34S and Beni.: e,' 


.h 

> y 


- Lf'X “0 '^oter to drink;’ •. 

I showed him that bag.’ Both the objective 

complements, however, are not alwavs expressed- as 
\ \\ ^ ••• ^ 


^ J 




Lg fed all tliG bcfi^f^ars/ 

OO 


g. COAIPOUXD YEEES. 


481. Compound Verbs are of seven’ kinds ; namely, 
Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Continuatives formed 
with an imperfect participle, Prequentatives or Cou- 

> By aa oversight the Continuatives formed with imperfect particinlc^ and Tnr-i 
reader is requested to make the corrections there pointed out. ' ’ “ ^ ^ 
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f'*rTH#*l WiMi 4 ]•< rf»*< t j»4rl1 

i!s 1 lr tn«ittvi ^ with » ti%* |*4nit t|4r T# 

• r*'rr..iiL« .khi .iiiv ii .uli* < in • !} 

* ■ *"/ I w*' Hi iv \i* r* a-l i Mil’ f i!V 


^ • 



I - Ih* .1.'* • • fx m i 

*iXr {f t|,t f TMit r !f r ^««M# 1 »• tf 

Tit -.*, ' 


\\.r 


•• : f • 


f irf^M \ ^ m r9.|-i iJi a,* fU* I* MM •(► 



Tl« «. I \^f* 11 .♦ 




« 


li# k tW 


'i . hut (f tht trO> »• iaT»r.v*.ir M 


' ■»-• *i » ' ; rri!* •Ti* r a k» j*U it aiI •‘f it. 


j »r; .V J■ I 


t 4 . . • 


i » 


\m f rn»-4 !r m U»r ii,ir»ft»tt.le^il iW 


» >>TI.[- t 


if. I 


1 lat h 4i»x»r d ta r ? r«*fiWT^ »tf^ • 


L'^’itT.*’ d* i« rnr^ilN* fij■tt-l , ! r if. f r ! * m i» }pi$h^, • TMi 

T tr4n*^tivt‘ A it t iVf-* to ■(.nii'hfMti? m m4 

tht . T ■ iMt.vr . I'D;# alth -.jS a tt’iTr 


\ ^ \ j' ■■ ~ tit 

^ ^ <,•*)• Hi' • « 1 ’*1 


^ » ha aia «|i tW 

U f«i aJ, • 



hr- vl.' he "tt l j.rvt a« a .V 

trtri<it:vf vfrh with a tifiiiclr f 

/Vm In *''m^ iiHjr.*tTf th* t. whith i 

|. \ h»t tU'l ' ’I" if. n>m Wf it 

1 1 - - ^ ^ J ^ ’ I lif 

r-uu.iiiri^ un<h 3kn-n i . * 

him ’ JLI % - ^ I f h* thrfw fetwi it 

* » “ • 

a]v^r« ha row«tmrtni 


2 , 3 ami Tru*t 


in 


th 


t*!!** -* coTtif'^M'il of tha prrft^'t partuipW', 


I / 


an J 


tint* verM 

* ire hatr Oin hrari. 


an* ifitran^.U'e * f ^ 


tW oibfv W«M» 


^ 0*4 


/>-! F.>r tl.a id; mita: 


A thr I'Mt Tn4a«ntU^ Ta^a 
5 iio. 


. With 

1 ... ->i> “ ’•■■I"*" 

o: 1!,. ..t!.. . ^ .. -., • t-< “k. •*- 
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in all the tenser, as or ar.,' iiittMD'itivo vorhs 'cf, § -RSI. 1) • 

^’9’ ^0 -* "he keeps on 'or is always) 

prating in this same way/ 


Mm. The participle m these comimun^l. must ahravs be inflected 
(see § 212, as also the Mm. on § dl;];. !„ u.e hfllm.vin, examples, 

which are given under the head of Contiiuiatives by Kuroi.ean cram’ 
marians, there is nothing of the nature of a coMinn..,,. or act 

implied in the verb; the participle has the force of a finite verb, and 
very properly agrees with the subject of the sentence: ■ . v 

b, L"l^ JU your wealth fias yone Jor r^ood from rour hands 

b I L“ U- = b, ,. 1 ); 


) / 


here 




-1 / » 


- "hll 

' bv \ ^ \ 

' *• ], 

IneiamplK like (he fullering, egai,., lliehe,.//,,,,,!;, Xtien i, 

implied in the eerb ii.elf (mhich must nlwaye be nd.sj, ,|.e 


* •• 

vanish for ever from his heart’ (here , v' 

^ ^ L ' « 


being used as a hul, and agreeing in gender with the subject: 

Lf . 3 - . . J * 


\ 


V I 




X. U 





I ^ I 

'1 —A.^ 




‘it be^ 


haves a man to be ever diligent in finding out his defects.’ 

5), 6) Frequentatives or Contmiattve^, and Desiderath-es. are always 
actkely constructed in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, 
since the participle which forms the first member of these compounds 
IS used as an abstract (verbal) substantive in the accHsat,ve 2U' , to 
^vhich the act signified by the following verb (U> or i. regarded 

as adhering These compounds may take an objective Jomplem(nt in 


the accusative when the participle which forms the first member i. 
derived from a transitive verb, but not otherwise; for the objective 
compkm^ent is properly^ that of the participle or verbal noun : e.g. 

'=^ kept looking on, shiudin? the while-’ ^ 

! f. " ’ O- 


[^ \ • f'' ' i 

^ wandered about in that jungle the 

whole diiy lont^j’ 




61 ent like a statue, continued to listen • 

‘ /I , ’ 


\ 


/ 


4 • 

she, seated 


kjj we continued to mourn for a long while under that afiliction: 






• ; 

•• ^^4 


iC.' 
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u t ,u 




^ V ✓ ^ ^ , {J 


kept 

striking (out) my hands and legs in the water the whole day and the 
■whole night.’— ConUnuafives are also formed by prefixing an inflected 
perfect participle to the yerh (see § 214, i): e.g. ^ 


jlr>- 
>-.✓ . 


* z-' 





' * ^ VI C • 

i Zj go on doing what I say without demur.’ 


Hem. We must here repeat that wheneyer a verbal substantive in 
any form is compounded with a transitive verb, the compound verb is 

t 

activelg constructed in all the tenses of the active voice: e.g. 

'a man’s voice was heard’ {lit. * gave a hearing,’ i.t. 
*made itself heard’); ,_iJ *two men showed them- 

selves, or appeared.^ 


7) Transitives formed itith a Conjunctive Participle cannot in any 
case be passively constructed, for the reason given in § 481, 1: e.g. 
\ji ujL- ‘l have brought the book with me;’ 

^ (not S took away (went with) those 

thiD'^?’ ’-i ^ ‘heleft the boy behind here.’ 


Rem Although the participle which most commonly occurs in these 
compounds is that of the verb U ‘ to take,’ there is nothing in the 
nature of the construction to restrict it to this participle: 

‘to leave behind,’ ‘ to leave, or give on (one’s) way,’ etc., are 

compounds just as much as UT and its contraction US ‘to come 
with, to bring ’are; aud in the mouth of a native the former no more 
signify “having left, to go,” and “having given, to go,” than the 

latter signifies having taketiy to come. 


48'? Kominal.s, Slaticah, Inceptives, Permissives, etc., 

are not oomponnd verbs (see §§ 205, 213, 216). Of the 
Vominals we shall have more to say further on. Ihe 
coostruetion of the participles in statical forms has been 
fully eyplaiued in § 421, el se,. The Inceptives, etc., 

• . T_ A rv a-^-nmnlpS of thOlT USS • 



n'CEPTITES. ETC. 
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1 ) Inceptivea.—k gerund in the locaflve case, with the governing 


postposition suppressed, is used in connection with the verb which 
usually (though not invariably) follows the gerund, and in this con- 

Z' W '9 

struction takes the signification of to bejin : as LO ^ J^\ 

he took hold of his hand, and began to sav j 

.V e, , ' '■ 

<=^J^ began lamenting his ill-luck;’ 


c 


• T! 




t 

> • ' 


.'J 




^ X'j 


and repeatedly looking at his face, 
he became agitated and began weeping.’ 

2) Termtssives, An infinitive in the dative form of the accusative, 
with the postposition^ suppressed, is constructed with the verb 


which in this construction has the sense of to alloic or ijft'fuif: as 






t /I ♦ 

Ci J ^ 1 


I w 

y-' if they find (them) unpolluted, they permit 

(them) to enter.’ 

3) j^cguisitu&s. The same construction is employed as in Per- 
missives, the verb blj, in the sense of to get or obtain j)erm{ssion, or a 
chance or opportunity, to he alhiced, taking the place of b J : as '^T 


- > V 


C.li -_).i J iUj. < ‘let him not be allowed to look towards 


the sky; U Ub j ‘nor was any one permitted 


to see me.’ 


4) Leuderatives, —In these an infinitive constructed as in the Per- 
missives, etc., is used in connection with the verbs and lljU 

‘to wish, or want;’^as ^,7 ‘l wish to see 

your horse;’ ^ laC'U i, ‘he wants to go home.’ Vith the 

verb however, the infinitive more generally takes the nominative 
form of the accusative; as U1 S 



V 


> 




when a bee of another hive wishes to come- 








' ji ‘ they will un- 


jusUy desire to seize and apply to (their own) use the earnings of 
others.' 
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NOMINAL VERBS. 


4S3. Xominal T7tJ 5.—The so-called Xommals are 
comm only, though incorrectly, regarded as Compound 
Verbs. They consist simply of a verb and a predicative 
substantive or adjectiv-e, which is in the nominative case 
if the verb is a neuter one denoting existence (either 
simple or modified), and in the accusative (the nom. form) 
if the verb is transitive. In the first of these cases the 
verb agrees with its proper subject (unless the predica¬ 
tive substantive is defined by a genitive or adjective, 
§ 2'Jo); and a predicative adjective, if it be declinable, 
also agrees in gender and number with the subject: as 



if he shall not be reared in ray 
presence.' 

all these seven girls were standing.’ 

w w 

that their morals become correct.' 

and one's helping another is possible 
onlv when thev dwell together.’ 


Lcjn, a. The predicative noun most commonly comes immediately 
before the verb, as in the above examples; but it may also follow the 




y 

s 

^ • \ 


vvrb, as is frequently the case in poetry: e.g. - 

• — 

0 i -S ‘ the heart of such a guest ought indeed to be 


V--/ J J 


;^este-emed' precious.’ 

i. Even what are clearly phrahn are erroneously classed by 
European grammarians among what they term “Nominal Compounds.” 
Xow in phrases the substantive and verb stand to each other in relations 
•listinct iTom those specified above, the substantive being either in the 

n.ominative as the iuhjid of the verb, or in an oblique case; 

V .'j 'thev remembe-red’ (properly, ‘recollection came to them’); 
: -- !■ . -<r« ‘T feel fam possessed withl pity for 



yOMIXAL VERE'^. 



you’ 'for the use of ’j ^ iho rEi’iro ot r 


^e ? ::i0 ; 


'jT '^c. 




the fire of lr:n.:vr ki::;’.vi : 


R rr.Y 5tORi-Ac:.: 


4 % 


> t> I ' z' 1 ^ 

' Jj J-o ^ J .• 


• T ' M 

i L^.:v 




r 


y.ir. l whcit the 


xcaUr had said' {properlv, 'to me also the \r'z~_rx i.w 


came into recollection J’ 


^ I 


-.iTin^’ CT remat:: 

1 ' I'j that on 


^ 4 


occasion it comes of use' '^properly, ‘into usv'^. 


4S4. In the ca^e where a pr-_‘4ica'ave noun in tlie 
accusative is added to a transitive verb, tlie verb mav b'- 

to 

one which requires a single objective complement acme, 
or it mav be a faclitirc verb i see ^ 34'..' K In the first of 
these cases the predicative substantive necessarilv be¬ 
comes the snhject of the verb in those tenses which are 

passivelv constructed with the Atjent case : c.q. _■ 

X-j ‘he dived (a dive was taken, VA. struck, bv 

him).’ In the second, the construction of the verb in 
the same tenses depends upon the accusative of the okeo/: 
if this be in the nominative form, the verb (as also a 
predicative adjective, if it be declinable) agrees with it: 
but if it be in the dative form, the verb ( as also the adjec¬ 
tive) is impersonally constructed (see §§ 34S—o-oU): e.j. 


. I 

t ^'4 


C/ 

N \ 


• 




■■ 

y 

\ \ 


i ‘much as they s-carched lor the kev of .hat 





s 


•• ✓ 


(* 


•r.,( .r. 




lock, it was not lound ' 

properly. 

'niuoh 

as the key of that lock 

was made 

search 

for bv them,’ etc.\ 

• / 



he dismissed the demon ' 

(properly, 

* .5 

triere 

was performed by him ih 

eact of JismLssiD> 

in reference to the demo 

1 > 

II';- 


he made the cart stationary’ ('the cart 


made stationary by him’;. 
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YEBBS, 




-s 




^ he made the cart stationary’ (properly, *it 

was made stationary by him in respect to 
the cart ’). 


Reyn, a. The only instances in which a factitive verb (in the passivelv 
coDsinicted tenses; can agree with the complementary accusative are 
those in which by a change of construction this becomes really or 
virtnally the only accusative iu the sentence: e.g, 1) when a sen¬ 
tence following the verb takes the place of the object; as 




C* 


he made representation, saying;* (here however some 
writers would put the verb in the masc. sing. to asree with 

the objective clause (see § 307); 2) when the place of the object is 
supplied by a substantive which is governed in the genitive by the 

iLlJj * the kina 




predicative substantive; as 

praised it* f/the act of praising was performed by the king in respect 
of it’'; 3) when the factitive verb is connected bv ‘and,* with 
another verb that stands nearest to the common object of the two verbs. 
Ibis obiect bein? in the dative form of the accusative; as J 
^ * he renroved and admonished the magistrate’s peons. 


Rem. h. If the predicative substantive is determined by a genitive, it 
may be separated from the verb by one or more words; as 

.i» r 


> ' J S 




manifests 


faculty by screaming and crying.' 



CHAPTEE XI. 


PAKTICLES. 


I. ADVERBS. 


485. The rules for the construction of adverbs are 
given in § 283, et seq. Sentences like the following are 
in nowise opposed to those rules, since is both a 


negative adverb and a negative verb see § 14S, 

and in the latter sense therefore may stand last in 
the sentence: 


L" 


c f 

/—•lA__ 


C 


C" 


1 the form and fashion of 




one agrees 




j , 1.3 , L 








not with the shape and figure of 
another/ 


^ ‘there is no order to open the gate 




at this time.’ 


486. The particle J, which has both a conditional and 
an emphatic force, is often added to the negative 


forming in the one case an alternative conjunction fsee 


indeed. 


gnifyin 


Item. The adverb J is often used idiomatically in Urdu, and is un- 
translateable; e.g. J ‘just do it.’ After the verb lAC- 

eee,’ it may generally be rendered by the phrase ‘ and lo! 


^ ** 


ft 


S A 


^ I «V I 



3S2 


abtzrbs. 



all engaged in their respective tasks/ 


he looked, and lo! 


they were 


4ST. The adverb ‘where?’ is idiomatically joined 
to two different subjects to indicate a very great difference^ 
marhed contrast, or incompatibility, between them or their- 
circumstances : as 



* otherwise what possibility was there 

of our meeting:’ {Jit, * where I 
and where thou: our paths lay so 
wide apart that we could never 
have met, but for this accident^). 

* this speech is quite unsuitable to 

thy position/ 

‘ there is no comparison between 
King Bhoj and Ganga the oilman/ 


Rem. Compare with this use of ^ §[i ira— 

Xtu in Sanskrit. 


4SS. The adverb ^ (or may be added for emphasis 
to any part of speech, and may generally be rendered in 
Euf^lish bv veni. the very same, hut, alone, etc., though 
sonictintcs situplB stress upon tlie woid to wtich. it i? 
joined (sliown in writing by the use of itnlicfc} is suf¬ 
ficient : 


$ 







* (my) heart alone knows/ 

* in one single (or in but one) assault. 
^ the very same young man came/ 







.LI ‘but (after all) she dii yield bo her 




n. PEEPosmoxs axd pu-tpositioxs, 

489. Prepositions and Postpositions serve to sliow the 
relation of one substantive to another, or to some other 
word in the sentence. 


490. Some postpositions govern a noun in the Furraa- 
tive only, some in the genitive case onlv, some take the 
governed noun in the Formative or the genitive. Lists 
of the prepositions and postpositions together witli the 
case they govern are given in §§ 230-240. The follow¬ 
ing are a few that ha\e special significations or uses in 
addition to those specified in the lists : 

t) ci-l before,' is used of coy/ipa/'iyon c.g. 


< i 




c ^ 

A \ ^ 

« 4 . < , V 

1 ^ . 


/ 




• 

J I _ 


\ 


/ 


« * 4 

> 4«J ^ 


g—5uoh is the utiection of tho fl-wt r- 
garden on the ground that, com¬ 


pared therervith, the painting of 
ManI ;Mane3) stands second, it first.’ 

Jieiii. The postposition ^.L- ’in front,’ map be used in the same 


sense. 


2 ) .g.'L, which as a postposition sitfuifies Svith,' 



with,’ as a preposition^ with 
lowing, usiiallv signifies in 
or although ( = tlie Persian . 




a demonstrative pronoun fol- 
addition to, notwithstanding 


'j or 


> • 


L:.b): 
> • ^ 





Mohan went away to Ilahai.ad 
(Allahabad; along with Zaid.’ 

‘in addition to that life will pass 

tfith trouble ,;or ditSeultV'.’ 
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PREPOSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 






- I / 




• j 


s 




i. ^ -r^'\ -f'U ‘notwithstanding that (or although) 

he himself be small and feeble 
and his foe powerful, there is still 




'j'j 


hope of victory.’ 


3) 


ij= ‘ towards.’ ‘ to,’ is used both, of heal direction 


,) i 


this 


Arabic 


I . » 

N \ - s • - 

J 


L:J *1. 


• iir ^ 
> 




• I 
% ^ 


A 

\ 


u 


f 


? ! 


i ^ towards (or to) the 

market;* (the corresponding Hindi 
postpositions in this construction 
are and 

‘ tender compliments from me * (/if. 
‘from my side * = Fr. de ma part). 

^ r j 

. J j . • j j he becomes inclined to (fond of) Terr 

’> * V / j 

evil things(the corresponding 
Hindi postposition in this sense 
is j). 

i ‘to become suspicions of (lit. to* 




c' 


^ 4 


\ \ 


wards) a person.’ 


t 


\ 




y* 

s 


‘he needs the labours of several 


\ 


persons,’ 


Etm. In both the above senses tbe postposition is the Urdu 

recdering of the -irabic preposition ; and tbe idiom in sentences like 

the threes of the above is borrowed from tbe Arabic. The pst- 

'.^1- ‘ side, direction,’ is rarely used oi feeling or eorJuet. 

« 


Position 


4' ‘ near.’ as a postposition, is often used in the 

sf-nse of in one's opinion (like the Lat. apud, and the Fr. 
cl'.-z). a sense in which <-r-ip And do not occur, e.g. 


Wise 


<• 



PfiEPOSITIOXS AXD POSTPOSITIOX.S. 
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491. A feminine podpositirm requires the noun it 
governs in the genitive to he construeted Avith S in 

agreement with itself' but if tlie postposition be us(“(l as a 
preposition, i.e. precede tlic noun it governs (wliieh can 
only occur Avhen it is a Persian or Arabic wonl), the 

noun 'Will 1)0 constructed ■\vitli 

^(see§ 243): e,g, 

^^‘tu wVxjL*, but wUjL* ^ *like a star.’ 




1 butci^b ‘ 


concpiTiin^: lum or itd 


c'^ « 

^ J ^ ^ 


thoy are like ph^sioian- 


an^i a-l 


logers. 


/ r V. 


cr w'-W, by the aid of the urd. ^stalidire^’ 


✓ .1 

.i I« 


, 1 


<ir m fiecordaric-e wiili 'nr aecttrdiii" 

to) 3'oiir oolciifig = ordi r'.* 

In the first of these cases tlie construction is tliat of tlu^ 
Hindlj in the second that of tlie Persian fwlieiico the 
occurrence of none but Persian or Arabic pr. positions in 
the construction).' The use of the gonitivi- affix S is due 
to the influence of a Persian preposition (most commonly 
which governs the postposition in the genitive. This 
preposition, though not expressed in the case of 

etc., IS implied in the construction, and, being 
originally a masculine noun, requires the use of tho aflix 
ci Avith the genitive of the governed noun. The same 

' This construction is not only employed ivith ■■ some of the fcmiiiii.r proportions ” 
as European .^ammarianssay, but rvith all such as are Por,i:m or .Arahio wor,b X,’., 

IS It *• arbitrary no Urdu scholar would, we arc assured, snv or wri-e , 1 '' .t ■, 


Jpnani.i Mike a moth; but ns iio distliictio,, U u-ualiV^uade b 

wrihi^ bch^en ,n„jm and niuVu/- ,,, it is ,,uite possihlo j, 

mistake ^ for h,, uhai tin- writer intends it fur h (^) 


25 
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coxirycnoxs. 


eonstmetion occurs vdth. the preposition ‘without:' 


e.r/. ^ 

pj 




> 




-’5 ivithouf her lughne-s-s^ pleasure] 


•• « 


* ^^■ 'dhoiit advice and counsel It is true 

that we also meet with such constiaictions as 


>c 


IS 


c:;',. v:ith ]u-< or her dkphaurre", but in such cases 
a prefix^ not a separate preposition, and the words 
; etc., are treated as simple Hindi postpositions. 


If the preposition 4; is expressed, even a preccdirig genitive is 


constructed with the affix 


i : as 


Jl 





t ^ ^ 

>' imignijicant is man compared to the 

AJKirr'-ity J And not only does c!j, expressed or implied, require the 
genitive to be constructed with but, according to the native gram¬ 
marians, ^ is in some instances used as the equivalent of 'see 
§ 31S. 

c / 


III. coxiTXcnoxs. 


492. The combination of coordinate and subordinate 
propositions is effected by means of conjunctions. 

Lists of some of the principal conjunctions are given in § 247. 


493. Coordinate Conihination .—The conjunctions used 
in coordinate combination are the Connective (Copulative, 
Disjunctive. Alternative, Negative), Adversative, Excep¬ 
tive. and Conclusive. 


494. The Connective conjunctions do not affect the 

structure of a sentence. j>\ (or_.), ‘and,' is the one most 

used simply to connect words and sentences. But the 
_ f u 7 Ar-.r-t.dotnn'l nf freouent occurrence (see 



362j. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 
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495. j^\ is also used idiomaticall}’ to denote: 

1) The almost simultaneous oecnrronce of the acts 
indicated by the verbs in tvo propositions which it 
connects ; as J (= ^ .J. 


rose and evil came (' no sooner did r ou rise 
•• •• ^ ^ " 


than evil ensued ’). 

2) Inseparable connection of two subiects' as ^ i 

vS V ( = J I am and ijou are (i.c. ’where 

you are I will be/ or 'I will stick to von wherever ^•llU 
are ’). “ ' 

3) Defiance or threat; as ^ J j i ' t- rvt - 

ifr. ^ f ' " * ~ 

then I am and ijou arc (i.e. ‘nou’ I will 

settle accounts with you’); 




settle accounts Avith you’); 

,yoii know and the fircal idol will know {hei -ivat idel will 
settle accounts witli you 

496. The nog.itive i;., repeatcJ, has the .sig„iflcali„„ of 

oui' neiilicr-mr, hut the con junction is often prefixed 

to the second : e.ej. Xl) j 


X’-: 


1<C-' J 


neither docs one mitih- inconvenienee front anoOier 

-jj/ij* Hi 


O'— w- 1 




nor that annojjance from this' 

f the third is that speech wherein there 
is neither harm nor henefit 

49/. The disjunctive conjunction b ‘or’ (as an alterna¬ 
tive b-l ‘either-or’), is used in the sense of both the 
Latin vel and aid-, e.g. U Xi) L, 

no merchant or trader came up to hinr, b_o 

a- c4o'--U:., a,y Mar/lcr, (Whether) uXte 
or a man of the world, xeho enters this citg. 


» z' 
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CONJUNfTIOXS. 


*0 I I • • 1 ♦ • 

y.t' ^ 15 somotim^? usca to iiilie.ite a rcmarVaVlc c-utrast 

livai a cliau^i-; us .U- 


• « 


^'•' it - . '</ 




th^ ! ^ {J/jY //if ft*f! ;• ‘I <3// ' t {ffi^ 


d(ioJiic. 


40S. The conjunction whicli more commonlv occurs 

in subordinate clauses, is al>o used as a disjunctive, si^ui- 

- /wt,. v:iU ffo}/ 70 ////VY or 


fvin 


2 or: e.rj 

C7 <' 


^ ' *' 


.^hall I? 


% \ 


< / 


■ y 

\ \ 


y 

\ 


% 


V. lior- ffou 




learned aivitlamj of the science of loqic also or n-d ■ 


400. The compound conjunctions» 


J and jj., ‘other¬ 


wise.' ‘or else,’ are used in statin!:; an alternative; as 



* I 


- f T 


y 

\ 


W - y 






then (perhaps) nvj heart {lit. liver) iciU he qv.i>:ted. other- 
irise I arn horning (shall continue to burn) icith the fire 
of this wrath ; ^xfiH .-S 


' ^ 
J 


\ ^ 
. S 

0 ^^ I 

» 




T ” • 

\ 1 1 


t 


<1 


ilulf ruler shouhi 


be such a one as is irell acquainted vcilh the laics of jovcni- 
7 //, or eUe decline icill overtahe the state. 


tntn 


E’tn^ The follo'^ving are examples of some of the remaining dis- 




■, I inU mi 


junctivc conjunctions: ^ 

Iff you yo, 'whether you'; idh it ill or trtU; 

>- , * I s(iy noiiiiuy \ c\(ti(e no or rcindinj t^s you please. F<^ 


ft 

y 


examples ol ^ see > 


500. The Adversative conjunctions 
(^'v\'bich however is more commonly exceptive), ^'5 etc., 
‘^i'^uifvin^ hut, uei, stilt, hut rather, on the contfaijj. They 

- C' • O ^ V ' / ^ ^ 

are used in stating a proposition which alters, limits, or 
sets aside what has preceded, and do not affect the struc- 



coxjuycTioxs, 
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ture of a sentence. The first tluve of tliose mentioned 
above are often used correlativelv witli tlie Concessive con- 
junctions •'altliouuli.' en'cn if;' c.n. .'J .. 

'I ^ ^ \ ^ ✓ 


J J 




i J 

j # 


•• V 


1 


, awl. all the name 


(Generous), hit do not perform eva-h arf.^‘^ ^ ^... 


/ 


ft • 




— % «• w _* 


he -?ey-v anj/tlunff and eeer;/tJd/a/ 
when he has an ohjeot (to gain), hut do'< not keep (Ins 
promise) in mind] 

IS no defect at all ui this^ hut rnther there ts cxec'^s ] 

U'JC* 


* • V 


^,,J. /^VV' 






J) ' 


T > 


1 \ 


* L 




' c-^ .'^jb c-;b ^ ^ ulth'juah 

your father n a hiny, yet this also u:a-i decreed in your 
destiny. 

501. The Exceptive conjunction- are/., 3. an.l some¬ 
times ^Sd., signifying only, hut. hut not^ eeceejd. They are 

used to exclude the case in whicli the assertion does not liold 
good: c.y. LJ, ..s.. for ..C) 




> • 


all the hrothrluod came, hut dLdmn did not e'vw/' (‘all 

came except Mohan ). The thing excepted mav be totally 
different in kind from the ijeneral term' as _jT .•'''' 

I »7* ^ ^ ^ ~ 

i^W «—') the yr I aces came (lit. had come), but not 

' d * 

iheir troops. 


Hem 




is sometimes used, as in Persian, in the sense of 


‘perhaps:’ as^j S X dX\ X« 

U::-', th4 feelinfe,^ hml md of mine periapt ,aic him at the duor of 


the house. 


502. The Conclusive or Illative conjunctions are >1 





('tc., which may be translated 
therefore, wherefore, accordinjiy, consequently, etc. The 
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COXITNCnOXS. 


t'ollowin e are examples of their use: ^ ; 


\ - 




> ^ 


S ■ ^ 




, / *7 • • f 

YnOVOI -yt'^ inq yvoin tlif' 

r .'f'/jV*;. Tv o.c'jfl. th*:’Ti\ ir /■> iiv:T* i'fr* ^^/- 

'■'-5'.'!^:':‘ r^l>' {/ //?'.^// oh-^crvt 8\J*ytiCC\ S \:J _ 

. /%//'/ or>f-:rt'/ fh^if 


^ IX » • 

. ^ C i • • ^ > 


r-ve-/ ihov^'l open fhc doors of tho O'-asj'/vVs, roc'' ></-A 


O'yyjf'^Ath^'iJ'i doiit \ 


♦ » • I % 


^ X 

\ 


•-^ »■■. .-. r . < . •ftir'i'dl lh*ti'/> h'A-yStd fJn'jwdlt lit-^ TnUid, Ofi'I CAtf 

y • t X i 


S’ljU’.iW.p vov.r dovoiidilii'.'t ■sr/n!’:'./. 


003. Suhordinate Comhmiiion .—The coujunctions em¬ 
ployed iu suhordinate combination are the Hypothetical, 
Temporal. Concessiye, Companative. Cau>al. and Final. 


504, The Hypotherlcal conjunctions are^’. ^ ‘if.’ 
‘when.’ etc. These are consmied with the Indica¬ 
tive or the Subjunctive, as shown, in § 406. r (7, and 2'. 
Ecm. h. The regular con-elative of the first two is J: that 
of the third ___ But the correlatives are not always ex¬ 

pressed: and even the hypothetical particle is occasionally 

omitted, as in the following seutence: 

Jc'j, ^ jS.trJitn. or if her pUasure tool: this course 

alone, U'hat could Ido? 

•505. The correlatives J and 
one is sometimes used for the other; as 


svnonvmou 


i 

^ j ^ 1 «•; 


\mj 


V V - 


, ^ 


- and eeen if all these pliances 

io oltained. then even it is evident, etc.: J 

7 . • 




V 


f 


s 1 


^ ^. fehen a man 
u-'/'h/es such hxoididge. icisdorr rnaj therely he attained. 


4 
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Rem. yj 13 now coniinouly instead of as tbe correlative 


of 


500. The conjunction is soTnotimes usim] in the sense 


of 


as 


•• > 




? A.’ 1 Js-i*; 


\ ’ ’ 




^ j ... _/ j ' J y 


he opi'iUji] it mill h,t)l:i:il^ ],) / ilmt jiijung nmn 

and his itaramour were {lit. arc) l>iiii,i hehi aded. 

507. is occasionally used lu the sense (1) of 
now that, and ( 2) ot in which case the conditiunal 
clause, if expressed, may follow, heing introduc'd hv the 

A 

eonjunction i in the sense of,_; as 

• • _- A « 


\ - 

' • s ' S 


^ 1 r.* t 

l-HT - 


^ * V 
J 


O'! 


-s. ■naw thut I hnun 

r- - ^ 

that ifou are acqHaintri] irith fhrtr hlshyra, I qiry thanks 
and sa// this, etc.; L"T 

, one has to n'nrh hard.^ thra soaicthlia/ /..v arqali'w,l\ 




zy\ y 


/• 


y 


^ • 





Ihiit 


alone is nw.lnal help [lit. the helping of one another) y^es- 
sible, lehen thejj dwell to<jether. 

oOS. in eombination with the postjioslrions ; 



(or sl.<l:r) and ^ (wliieh however rarely occurs in modern 
Irdu), forms temporal conjunctions, signifying whilst 
unlil, as lonej as- and tlie same postpositions are repeated 
after tlie correlative when this is expressed. These 
conjunctions are construed with the Indicative or the Sub¬ 
junctive (the Aorist, which is however rendered in English 
by the Present Indicative), according as simple fact or 
contingency (design, etc.) is indi'-ated. Thev arr often 

folIo«-ed by the negative .. (or and ,„a_v then be 

generally translated ‘as long as,’ ‘so long as:’ e.y. 
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k •* 


until I come (back) here alone will 




nui heart he fixed \ 

J, as long as his Ireaih (life) does not depart, they 
dice him no peace {lit. ‘do not let him take breath’); 


J 1 


. & 








. ^0 


long O.B he sujfers no hunn^ he ivdl not knoio ;/?y value] 

f 

let him not eome out (of the 


« ■ • 
^ ^ J ^ 

y ' • y 



harem) as long as he is not a man (shall not have attained 


to manhood); i/j' yjij;! 
here till your desire is fulfilled. 






y y 


• . • >- 


L 5 


reimm 


-509. The Concessive conjunctions are .Xp\ f or Sf, 
etc., ' although,’ ‘even if.’ The latter is usually construed 
with the Subjunctive (the Aorist); the former with the 
Indicative or the Subjunctive, according as a simple fact 
is expressed or not: e.g. ^ X~fi\ .ft j . f j 




JJL l/j although she had not the strength to speak^ she 


said faintlg^ Thank God! 


wv 





{JZ 


• I y' 

^ ^ 


even I dispense justice to them^ although 


% 


theg be nnhelievers] 


'’i! ^ 


V 

\ 




I y V 

W • 

y 
uP 




^ \ 
I*) 

> 


> 




all (bis) habits rnag not become good^ let him labour earnesthj 
to correct them to the extent that it is possiOle for them 
to be good. 

510. The Comparative conjunctions are those which 




11 • I • 

' - im> ■ I V 


t •« 


'7 

j 


1 * \ 
t II. 


Lu4a^ 


I 


•• ^ 


bdljishTnrHs hingdorn teas tranquil, and his subjects con¬ 
tented; b 0/ 


» 





coNJuxcnoxs. 
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the wind never knixhes it', (it is) if the sJ;;j is its 
shade. 

511. Tlio Causal conjimctioiis arc fliosc ^\]lic]| aro used 


in stating a reason. Thc'v are i, and (Ulicrs ^\•lliel^ are 


^ 1 


/ ' V / 


. etc. 


compounds formed u itli as i 
They may mostly be traii^latcd y^/-, hn-m/s,'^ si,ir,>, s,;. tin/ 
that, inusmurh as, etc. The follcwing arc examples ct 
their use: 4 ;:^ 


V ^ /I - 


; J ^ ‘'‘i 




^ ^ / S 

t \ N 


J ^ J J 

, in tnrr tnart 


»• 

indeed ulfection ^Idl hnurrs^ xariiui lltiif she )'e}/iK)nhf:es 
him in thhdeath-mjrfntj 


^ * 
N \ 


J • J 


/ . .. / 
- 


L5^ U 


•, > - 1 , C" ^ t 


% 

wh,it 111,11 i.njrtid 
to for mij capture, for in the whole bodi/ the t'oujue is (the 
only) free (and therefore responsible member); cub ,.Ci 


b* 


> , LiU ^ 

^ •• \ ^ I ^ 


-d\ 


1 : 


' > 






.1 


/ . 

^ J I 


I 




.. > 


let him put no Juith in his ^tulenunt^ /ft/' n (ulc-tHdif'ii\ 
generally speakinp, is nut drserving of rroUf * j 




b u" 


✓ V •• 


1 / f > ' ; •» 1 • 

— J 4 0 O ,• ■ J w’ J 

» I > -y 

2 / 25 leorlz of the leixe to he intaluolcd leith g^.dd and 

jewels^ since those (tliinp:s) alddr (iziUt no one, 

512. Final conjunctions are used to dc‘no((^ the purpose 
or consequence of an action. Tlicv are constructed witl) 
the Subjunctive, as shown in § -IdT. To the examples 
there given mav be added the following: < .j^. 




u) 


J ^ > V* ^ 


J 

y 


J through 

fear of the harhour-suptrintenden t^ then locked vp their 

slave-girls in (their) chests, lest he should take them hg 

force. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


Rem. The particle ^ has other significations and uses besides those 
noticed above (§§ 498, 507, 511, 512). It is somedmes used (as in 

Persian) in the sense ofj\ ‘than;’ but this can only occur in Persian 
constniction: as ^ 

V \ j ^ V> bttt6T on& fnun 
perish than the xchoU city. It is of freqnent occurrence as a simple 

explicatory particle: 1) at the head of an adjective (qualificative, 
descriptive), or conjunctive clause, as exemplified in § 390 ; 2) at the 

9 

head of a saying or speech (i^*), which stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, or, gonerallv. at the beginning of an objective clause; 

<=^ asked, What are these doing? 

In such cases it may sometimes be rendered by ‘that,’ ‘saying,* 
* namely,’ etc., but it is often untranslatable. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


OX THE DIRECT OEATIOX. 


513. The indii’ect oration is rarely employed in Urdu. 
The woids and thoughts of a person are usually expressed 
in the dmect oration, introduced by the particle i", which 
however is frequently omitted (c/ also § 445) : e.g. 


K ^ i. ^ 


J 

y O 




> c- . 





I learned from the people of the 

ship that the Antichrist dwelt in 
that island {Jit. I learned from 

the people of the ship '‘Antichrist 
lives, etc.’”). 






L5^ 


•« 


p» J « 

1 






\ ‘if it is your intention to enter the 

the city ’ {Ut. ‘ if this is thy in¬ 
tention: “l will enter, etc.’”). 

—’ he told me my sister was sick’ [lit, 

he said to me, “ Thy sister is sick *”). 






■r® u 










). .T 








<1) 


P 




• % 

'■ u 


away those rabies’ (/it. ‘how shall 
I carry away, etc.’). 

‘l told them that I also would 

accompany them’ (tit. ‘l said to 
them, I also wiU 


you’”). 


accompany 
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OX THE CALEXDIB. 

The following remarks on the Mnsalman and Hindu 
Calendars are mostly taken from Forbes's Hindustani 
Grammar. 

THE MOBLiJOLLDAX CALEXDAfi. 

**The Musaltnins reckon by lunar time, their era called the Sijrm 
cocc-mendne fi»m the day on which Mchazninnd retreated from kCekka 
to Medina; which, according to the best accounts, took place cm Fridar, 
the Ibth of July (I3th new style), a-D. 622. Their year consists of 12 
Icnati-^ns, amounting to 3o4 days and 9 honis, rery neaiiy; and haiee 
their Xew Tear’s Day will happen erery year about eleren days earlier 
than in the preceding year.” 

•* To £nd the Christian year corresponJing to that of the Hijra, apply 
the following rule:—From the given number of Mnsalman yeais dedu^ 
t\rt€ and to the remainder add the numbe* 621*54; the sum 

is the period of the Christian era at which the given current Mnsalman 
Tear ends. This rale is founded on the fact that 100 Innar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, the diSiraice being about eighteen 
days only.” 

*• When great accuracy is re'^uired, and when the year, month, and 
day of the Mchammaiaa era are given, the precise period of the 
Oiristian era may be found very nearly, as follows:—Expre® the 
M iiolinin date in years and decimals of a year; multiply by *97; to 

the i>r>iac: add 621-54: aini the sum wffl be the period of the Christian 
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**The ITohammadan or lunar months are made to consist of tlurtv 
and twenty-nine days alternately, but in a period of thirty years it is 
found necessary to intercalate the last month eleven times, so as to be 
reckoned thirty days instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their 
Arabic names in all ilohammadan countries, as follows : ” 


LUNAE MONTHS. 


« 9 


mdharram . 


DATS. 

30 


jLa safar ... 29 


c-o 




^ ) 


rahVu U-awical 30 


. Jlill 


rdbVu ’s-sdwt 


ruui u s-sani | 

"" ( 29 

rali‘u 'l-uMr 

J,)!' jumada 'l-aicwal 30 





) 


^121 ijj\A^jimdda ^s-sani 





29 


rj 


rajab . 


sha^bdn . 
I ramazdn , 
shawicdl , 


iJoull _si zi^l-ka^da ] 


5 JJW 


- ! 


;; 


• X 


i-J zJ ka^da 


\ 


TATS. 

. 30 

. 29 

. 30 

. 29 


30 


29 


The following are the days of the week in Urdu, Hindi, and Persian: 



URDU. 

UIXDt. 

Sun. 

itwdr 

^ J ^ 

j rahi-lur 

Mon. 

OVv*-' "O 

: som-bdr 

Tues. 

mangal 

1 

jLASJw^ mayigal-bdr 

Wed- 

9 

ifJj budh 

• 

t * 

hudh‘hdr 

Thurs. 

1 

1 

4x4^ jum^a 

brihaspati- 


rut 

5uV 

Fri. 

O 9 

tbiwj sukra-hdr 

Sat. 

samchar 

aUHthdr 


PERSIAN. 





yak-shamha 


9 

jJ dit’zhamba 


^ sih-shamha 

shamba 

If C ^ 

A 


punj sham' 

bii 

AxjJl ddina 


► X X, 


or shamba 
or hajla 
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appendix. 


The Hindus regard the day as commencing at midnight, as we do; 
but the Mohammadans regard it as commencing at the preceding evening, 
so that the night of a certain day,’ in the mouth of a Musalman, sig¬ 
nifies the night of the previous day.’ For example 

Fnday night,’ is really ‘ Thursday night ’ according to our way of 
reckoning 

THE HINDU CALENDAR. 

The Hindu year is divided into twelve equal portions which nearly 
correspond to our solar months. The month again is divided into 
two parts, each called paB, ‘lunar fortnight.’ The first pakh extends 
from new to full moon, and is called sudz, ‘the light fortnight;’ the 
second extends from full to new moon, and is called hadz, ‘the dark 
fortnight.’ “All festivals and dates are reckoned, not by the 
solar months, but by the duration of the moon which terminates 
in each. Hence although the month Baimkh begins dejure about the 
11th of April, it may have commenced de facto from one day to 
twenty-eight days sooner. When two new moons occur during one 
solar month, which happens once in three years, there is an intercalary 
month, and the month so intercalated receives the name of the one 
which preceded it, that is of the solar month within which the two 
new moons may happen.” 

The era however which is commonly used by the Hindus of the 
northern half of India is that called sambat (Sanskrit samvat^ 
‘year’), which dates from the month Kdtxk of the year 57 b.c. 
when king Vikramaditya is supposed to have ascended the throne 

of Ujjain. 

$ 

Another common era, especially in Southern India, is that of Saliva- 
hana. It is called and dates from the month Chaxt of the yeai 

78 A n. 
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The foUowinff are the names of the Hindu solar months: 


.Cl 


^ haisdkh, April—May. 


jeth. May—June. 
amrhj June—July 




-. 1 - 


sdvcan, j 

’ July—Aug 

7 / 


sraican 


hhadofiy Aug.—Sept. 

I Sept.— Oct. 




kdiil, i 

^ I Oct.-XoT. 

kdrtiij ) 

aghaHy Xov.— Doc, 

w ^ ^ 

Dec.—Jan. 
magh, Jan,—Feb. 

S\^ phdgun, Feb.—March, 
chaity March—April. 


These are in common use among both Hindus and Musalmans. But 

the names of the English months are also often used at the present time 
especially in official correspondence. 
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